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UITE as a matter of course, a friend of mine (he 

was a sociologist who had become the editor of a 

magazine) once remarked that Fielding put too 

much sex into his characters. We were talking of 

old and new novels; and I had praised Fielding’s 

realism though I was not thinking of his treatment of sex so 

much as of his clear vision of life as a whole. Sex, I said, 

plays about the same part in Fielding’s novels as it does in the 

men and women whom we all know; if it was prominent there, 

it was, nevertheless, but one of many interests. Still, | had to 

admit that several of Fielding’s characters had become re- 

pellent to “later and more refined times,” to repeat the critic’s 
phrase, such as those in which we were then living. 

This was twenty-five years ago. Since then I have been 
living on, imaginatively, more or less in the mild Victorian 
atmosphere. Even so recently as five or six years ago, I wrote 
an elaborate defense of Tom Jones, whose conduct had been a 
bone of contention among moralists for more than a century 
and a half. That defense, I found, after it was all over, was 
quite unnecessary. I should like, therefore, to retract every- 
thing I have written in justification of Fielding; not because 
what I have written is untrue, but because it has al- 
ready become so obsolete as to appear ridiculous. I now re- 
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cant all the opinions I have ever expressed concerning Field 
ing’s moral code and deplore the time I have wasted jy 
expressing them. 

In some way the world in its march had left me far in the 
rear. True, the people whom I meet still talk and behaye 
much after the old ways; but the novels they read appear ty 
tell another story. The new biology, the new psychology, and 
the new sociology, which, as misunderstood and popularized 
by fiction, reduce the human being to a little unstable sex. 
protoplasm, have doubtless altered the views of the ney 
generation on life and society and on what constitutes fitting 
speech. The frankness of the old novel has become as noth- 
ing. “Jude the Obscure,” which was “horrible and raw” a 
quarter of a century ago, is regarded by the new generation 
as “‘Hardy’s greatest novel.” Stories and legends, on which 
Hewlett was building delicate romances, “ Jurgen”’ has brought 
into touch with real life through pleasant cynicism and 
Rabelaisian humor. And by the side of Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
last novel, “Tom Jones”’ reads like a Sunday-school book. 

All this is a prelude to the novels of 1921; not to all ot 
them, of course, but to such of them as I have read on the 
advice of the reviewers, whose judgments most of us folloy 
in the purchase of books. One novel I read because an elder 
critic, writing pure Victorian, said of it: “Never has there 
been presented such a dispassionate, keen, and inspiring 
study of the institution of marriage.” I wanted to know about 
that. Another novel I read because a younger critic, who 
writes pure American, said: “It is the frankest, most out- 
spoken American book that has been written since Christo- 
pher Columbus left home.” I wanted to know about that 


novel also, and about twenty-five others in the praise of 


which the resources of the English language, as lately 
developed in Great Britain and the United States, were 
exploited to the limit. 

If I have not always found these books the masterpieces 
they are described as being, I have almost always found them 
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‘nteresting in one way or another. For one thing they show 
what the novelists are doing or are aiming to do at a time 
when it is alleged that literary styles and standards as well 
as morals are in a state of violent flux, moving like volcanic 
streams in all directions. I will begin with the novels which 
still show decent respect for Victorian traditions and “ bour- 
seois” ideals, and then proceed by stages to those that would 
sive us something completely new in form and substance, 
especially on the great “world problem” of sex, which must 
be definitely settled by fiction as soon as possible so that 
everybody may be hereafter happy and contented. I cannot 
go into many details. I can but describe briefly a few of these 
books and sometimes casually question them as they pass by 
on the main-travelled road to oblivion. 

Several of them lie comfortably within the Victorian tra- 
dition. These novels are British rather than American, for 
tradition is stronger in Britain than in the United States; 
with some exceptions, they may seem dull when read with 
the rest; but personally I have a predilection for them. “The 
Hall and the Grange,” for instance, takes us into the quiet 
atmosphere of the country gentleman’s rose garden, where he 
sits dozing in a basket chair on a Sunday afternoon of July. 
Out of the ““hot brooding peace,” Mr. Marshall wakes Colo- 
nel Eldridge of the Hall into a quarrel with his younger 
brother Sir William, who lives at the Grange; and at the 
proper time heals the breach by a romantic marriage between 
Pamela and Norman. Within these conventional limits, Mr. 
Marshall carefully builds up his story and characters out of 
the old and the new England, whom he lets shake hands in 
token of reconciliation. And as always with him, sex is ad- 
ministered in mild homeopathic doses. 

Likewise ‘The Young Enchanted” comes out of a past, 
which is brought down to a few months of the year 1920. 
Henry and Millicent, brother and sister, who go out into the 
world to make their careers, have all that zest for life charac- 
teristic of normal British youth as depicted, to quote the 
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author himself, in “the novels of Fielding and Scott and 
Thackeray and Dickens and Meredith.” The London life 
through which Henry and Millicent pass is, much of it, sor. 
did and wretched; but they see only the romance of it, which 


Mr. Walpole holds is nearer the truth than is the cynicism of 


the sophisticated. Brother and sister emerge from their expe. 
riences, clean and fine and still enchanted; looking forward to 
new adventures, and exclaiming, “What a time to be alive 
what a time to be young in!” This is the buoyant note of the 
mid-Victorians, rarely heard since the great war except from 
Mr. Masefield and now from Mr. Walpole. Still, Mr. Wal. 
pole’s facile optimism does not look facts squarely in the face. 
He solves no social problems; he simply states them and leaves 
the solution to chance. By letting a wife (who was a woman 
too much) die from an overdose of veronal, he also keeps 
safely within cruel conventions. 

Again, Miss Sinclair has given us a version of the egoist in 
line with Meredith’s Sir Willoughby Patterne and Shake. 
speare’s Malvolio. By this time nobody need be told how 
clever is her portrayal of Mr. Waddington of Wyck, the 
middle-aged philanderer, whom everyone else in the story, 
except his mother, laughs at and sometimes rags. It is all high 
comedy, running into farce, from the first conversations be- 
tween Fanny and Barbara over him and his portrait in oils 
by the fireplace, on through his amorous attacks on Mrs. 
Levitt and Barbara (the new girl of the nice type) to the in- 
cident with the silk pyjamas. And yet, the character is not 
quite explained. This man who never made a joke, who 
always blundered, who was always frustrated, must really 
have had some compensating qualities, else why did Fanny 
marry him or Barbara come to his rescue in the affair with 
Mrs. Levitt? Sir Willoughby Patterne was a complete por- 
trait. Behind the absurd behavior of Malvolio there was a 
man. Behind Mr. Waddington, there should be a man also, 
but we get only an ass’s head. In sketching him (for Mr. 
Waddington is merely a sketch), did Miss Sinclair have in 
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mind some man whom she wished to crush with ridicule? 
How else can one account for her delightful malice? 

Similar exaggeration of a characteristic for comic effect 
runs through Mr. Tarkington’s “‘Alice Adams’ —in the 
“unpopular girl” from whom the novel is named, in her 
hysterical mother, her father with his glue works, a worthless 
brother, and the young man who flirts with her. This family 
of narrow means, living in a small town of the Middle West, 
has not had a square economic deal; and in a spasmodic effort 
to rise it falls into absurdities that threaten complete disaster. 
As the story progresses, Alice degenerates into a sort of Molly 
Makebelieve; which is a pity, for we feel sure that she will 
prove to be a real girl when forced to give up pretending and 
to take a job. But of her character in relation to her social 
environment, Mr. Tarkington makes no serious study. The 
novel stops near the point where it might well begin. 

In “Alice Adams” and “Mr. Waddington of Wyck”’ the 
influence of Dickens is very apparent. It is still more appar- 
entin Mr. Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” in the servants, 
High Jinks and Low Jinks, in the Boom Bagshaws, in “the 
firm of Ecclesiastical and Scholastic Furnishers and Design- 
ers,” and less obviously in Mark Sabre the Puzzlehead, who 
is always “screwing up his nut”’ to get the other man’s point 
of view, and is allowed, by an anachronism, to marry a stupid 
and sophisticated woman of the type that began to be preva- 
lent just after the war. It is, I daresay, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
reflections of Dickens, more than his study of this misfit 
marriage (on which I shall have a few words later), that 
have given delight to his million readers. 

And there is Sir Harry Johnston. In “The Man Who Did 
the Right Thing” we have a descendant of Mr. Hiram Grew- 
gious; and the lingering death of Lucy recalls the pathetic 
style of the death of Little Nell. But except for casual 
compliments like these, Sir Harry is not thinking here of 
his great predecessor; he is thinking of the people he has 
known in the Foreign Office and in East Africa. He writes 
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what he knows about them, lets them come into his story 
much as they came into his own life, and then fade away or 
die. Beyond Captain Roger Brentham, a scientific man of the 
late Victorian era, who is supposed to do the right thing ip 
all cases, there are no elaborately drawn characters; the rest 
are vivid sketches such as might be expec ted of an observing 
man who associates for a time with an interesting group of 
men and women and then passes on to others. The story runs 
on through narrative, conversation, and letters like the life of 
any one of us. And behind all is a real East Africa with exotic 
landscapes and strange peoples. 

Sir Harry Johnston has been criticised for letting real per- 
sons like Cecil Rhodes walk into his novels under their own 
or partially disguised names. The result, it is said, is neither 
fiction nor history; it is a hybrid. I cannot argue the ques- 
tion at length here. Great novelists like Fielding, Dickens, 
and Thackeray certainly had prototypes for their characters, 
but it was not their practice to hold closely to any originals. 
In the imagination of these writers character and incident 
underwent a sea change, coming out as something more than 
mere fact and perception. All of them did, however, have 
their lapses, and then they got into trouble with people who 
disliked to see themselves “cut up” in a novel. It is mainly 
novelists some degrees below the highest who put into their 
books their friends and enemies with slight variation. Such a 
novelist was Disraeli with his Byron and Shelley among the 
dead and Gladstone and Thackeray then among the living. 

It is always hazardous to draw a portrait, half true, half 
false, of a contemporary. Thackeray was so hot over the cari- 
cature of himself as St. Barbe that he refused invitations to 
dine where Disraeli was expected. And when Byron was in 
Italy, Murray sent him a box of books, among which was 
“‘Glenarvon,” a novel by Lady Caroline Lamb containing an 
entertaining sketch of the poet, who had had a mad intrigue 
with her and had afterwards returned her to her husband. 
On reading the novel, Byron remarked that the picture was 
not very good, for he “did not sit long enough.”’ 
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According to two women, certain ages in the lives of their 
<ex are most fraught with peril. In “Dangerous Ages”’ the 
warning signal is pointed against eighteen, thirty-three, and 
eighty. In “The Girls”’ the spinsters are charged to be on 
-heir guard at eighteen or nineteen, at thirty-two, and sev 
enty-four. So near is the agreement on the times when perils 

sail women, we must conclude, unless we accept the hypoth 
esis of collusion, that Miss Rose Macaulay and Miss Edna 
Verber have hit upon a truth in feminine psychology. They 
are not so exact when writing of men, probably because they 
io not know them so well. Nor am I myself sure about the 
dangerous ages for men. Mr. Anthony Pryde in “ Nightfall” 
mentions thirty-six; while Mr. Hergesheimer’s Lee Randon 
ails for Cuba with Savina at forty-seven. Sir Wilfrid of 
lvanhoe was not much above thirty when he left Rowena for 
the chase and took to drink; it was later, according to 
(hackeray, when he crossed over to Spain to kill the Moors 
and to look up Rebecca. A Presbyterian minister who had 
safely reached the sixties once told me to look out for forty- 
one and fifty-six, but for what reason I never knew. Hav- 
ing since seen several of my friends slip by both forty-one 
and fifty-six without being greatly damaged, I now distrust 
the clergyman’s generalization. 

Of the women in the two novels, we may eliminate those 
aged eighty and seventy-four (though they are the most 
interesting of all), for they have not long to live. Nor is the 
widow aged sixty-three very significant; she is only suffering 
trom a Freudian complex that can be easily resolved by a 
psychoanalyst. The young spinsters are the difficult prob- 
lems. Lottie, aged thirty-two or more, went over to France 
to nurse the soldiers, and came back handsome, radiant, and 
smiling — with a baby. ‘The world,” she told Aunt Char- 
lotte, “was rocking and we got the full swing of it over there.” 
The other girl of the same age — her name is Nan — ran off 
to Italy with a man who liked her better than his wife. The 
decision to fly once made, her mind was with a stroke freed 
from the “false delicacy” that had long beset her. Charley, 
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aged eighteen, whose lover is killed in battle over in France. 
goes on the stage as a dancer that she may get “the color ang 
motion”’ of life. Gerda of the same age is amazed when the 
man she loves asks her to marry him. She supposed he knew 
that she regarded marriage as wrong in that it puts a fette: 
upon what should be free. But when she sees no other way ty 
get Barry, she consents to a civil contract, on the under. 
standing that she is not sacrificing her principles. 

The woman known by courtesy as Mrs. Peachum in “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” it will be remembered, fainted when she 
learned that her daughter Polly had married Captain Mac. 
heath. And Peachum rebuked the wayward girl for her sill 
conduct. “Do you think,” he asks her, “that your mother 
and I should have lived comfortably so long together, if ever 
we had been married?” What was social satire with Gay has 
now become dead seriousness with the most feminine of the 
novelists, who have equal contempt for humor and marriage. 

Apparently, it is becoming more and more difficult to be 
happy in marriage. Husbands and wives, as we knew them in 
our youth, worried along somehow till the end. When their 
children grew up and left them, they often became so de. 
pendent upon each other that when the one died the other 
survived for only a year or two. Several instances of this sort 
are related by Mr. W. H. Hudson in his sketches of the shep- 
herds of Salisbury Plain as being still within the memory of 
man. But there is nothing of this in the fiction of the past 
year. Rarely do husbands and wives hold together to the end 
of the story — much less to the end of their lives. As in 
“Cytherea” and “If Winter Comes,” we are shown how they 
gradually grow apart, almost imperceptibly to themselves. 
Their last quarrel is likely to be over the question who shall 
have the glory of bringing the action for divorce. 

Mr. Norris’s “Brass” is strewn with California marriages 
and divorces. Most of the characters that count, try marriage 
twice and give it up as hopeless. It is a long tale of duplicities 
and insults. Only two couples wear to the last chapters the 
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» and unfaithfulness; they beget and bear children, and thus 
‘form those “economic units”’ called families, which are 
© indispensable to the growth and general welfare of the repub- 
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, of brass corroding about their necks. These two over- 


4 
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look all the usual causes of contention such as bad tempers 


et?) 
mu 


lic. “ We send,” says Mr. Norris, “‘our boys to the battlefields 
‘) die in order that our nation shall be preserved; we can 
expect the same from husbands and wives.” Marriage is thus 
an altar for the sacrifice of self and happiness for the good ot 
the state and the race. | wonder whether something else may 
not be said for so ancient an institution, at least from the 
point of view of biology, if not of spiritual values. 

~ In fact, the question is considered from another angle in 
\r. Dell’s “‘ Briary Bush,” the story of an lowa boy who goes 
to Chicago, the centre of art and literature in all Mid-West 
novels, ‘to commence the battle of life,’ and wins with sur- 
prising ease the heart of a red-haired girl. Neither Felix nor 
Rose-Ann, however, believes in marriage — “‘a form of tribal 
control” still existing as “‘a rudimentary survival’’; and it is 
only after very serious thought that they decide to invite 
Judge Peabody, as representing the authority of the State of 
Illinois, to intrude for ten minutes and ratify the union. It is 
their design still to live as formerly in perfect freedom, the 
one never interfering with the concerns of the other. They 
remodel a studio into a sort of apartment, which they are 
careful to keep from resembling in any way a home of the 
“bourgeois” kind with those “unnecessary responsibilities” 
otherwise known as children. They will be only companions 
without biological encumbrances. To signalize her independ- 
ence, Rose-Ann throws her corsets into the fire, and bobs her 
rich auburn hair. The new kind of marriage does not work 
out to complete satisfaction. There is a crisis — and a flight 
and a return. After playing with marriage for two years, 
Kelix and Rose-Ann see that they must build a house and 
accept all that goes with a house of many rooms, if they are to 
be happy. So, as in “ Brass,” the drift of the story appears to 
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be, after all, in favor of the family. The difference is th; 
San Francisco bases the home on solid economic foundations. 
Chicago puts it on “the nest-building instinct.” 

Conditions in the Middle West must be very dreadfu } 
Miss Evelyn Scott tells the truth in “The Narrow House. 
wherein the members of the family — father, mother, daug! 
ter, daughter-in-law, and the young children — all hate o; 
another. Son and daughter, surrendering their own hap 
ness, sacrifice themselves to hold the household together; th: 
rest are parasites. Skilfully Miss Scott brings out ever 
ugly detail in feature, form, incident, and scene, perhaps 
overdoing the business at times as when lights bursting 
against a mist appear to her as “rotted stars.’ It would seen 
as if she were trying to write a realistic novel comparable t 
“Wuthering Heights” in the realm of romance. She has no: 
achieved this; but she has vividly described the pathology o: 
sex and a house that goes down to disaster with the mother 
standing by the sink. 

Let us try something pleasanter — say, the wife who has 
her “emotional temptations.” In Victorian times when a wite 
confided to her husband that disturbing emotions (ther 
called “‘sinful”’ or “‘unlawful’’) had been awakened in her 
heart by the attentions of another man, he simply remarked: 
“You are nervous, Mary; you had better go and lie down, 
dear.”” And an hour’s sleep calmed the troubled sea. Now, 
however, the wife must be taken more seriously. You can n 
longer talk to her like that. In the situation usually put before 
the reader, the husband takes his wife too much for granted, 
as if she were a part of the household furniture, movable, o! 
course, but not likely to move beyond the garden or her 
neighbors while he is at business or at the club. If there are 
children, they grow up and go away to school for the day or 
for longer periods; and at last they depart for good, coming 
home only for visits. In any case the wife has little to do, 
having no profession, and so becomes very lonely. She thinks 
her husband has ceased to love her because, as one of these 
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= “ce ” m4 
wives says, he no longer “fusses”’ her, because he lacks imag- 
‘ination and so does not see that beneath her practical good 


sense lie, no more than half concealed, “‘dreams or emotional 
complexities.” At this juncture the second man appears; he 
‘s better dressed than her husband; he reads correctly “the 
wistfulness of her eyes or mouth” — and he “‘fusses”’ her. 
In the role of the tempter, he points out the rich lands and 
kingdoms that shall be hers if she will fly with him from the 
barren farm or the cheap suburban cottage to New York or 
against the hysterics, tramples the serpent beneath her feet, 
and decides thenceforth to keep close to her husband. 

This is the typical story of the wife’s emotional upset, 
which has been recently retold with some variations by 
Constance Smith in “Ten Hours,” and by Dorothy Canfield 
in “The Brimming Cup.”’ Constance Smith restricts Celia’s 
troubles to a single day, from breakfast to six o’ciock in the 
evening, and gives her a piercing toothache all the morning 
as a sort of preliminary thrill to the “surging emotions” of 
the afternoon when Robert begins his work. Dorothy Can- 
field, as we all know, has a charming style, and a wonderfully 
interesting background for a more elaborate study of the 
lonely wife. But even here the situation as she states it, seems 
to be a “frame-up” for a foregone conclusion. There is no 
real problem, for Vincent, the home-wrecker, is, at least from 
any man’s point of view, only a cad; and the wonder is that 
Marise ever listened to his sentimental rhetoric for a single 
moment. As a man, I can see no triumph to celebrate in her 
decision to show Vincent the gate. Itis peace without victory. 

To give meaning to a situation of this kind, the novelist 
nust endow the second man with some of the qualities that 
appeal to women. What these qualities are Dame Partlet, 
centuries ago, told Chantecleer when rebuking him for plac- 
ing too much trust in dreams. According to Chaucer, the men 
that women most desire are handsome, brave, courteous, dis- 
creet, and liberal in spirit and gifts. Put a man with some of 
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these characteristics in the place of Robert or Vincent, and 
what the wife will do, if she falls in love with him, has con- 
siderable interest. The wife may conclude to stay with her 
husband and children; but in no instance is it enough to say, 
as is generally done, that she makes this choice from a sense 
of duty, unless what is meant by duty in her case is com. 
pletely explained. As the reader may remember, Madame de 
la Fayette, a most charming and cultivated woman at the 
Court of Louis the Fourteenth, had a lover in the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, who once cynically remarked that if a man 
ever falls in love with a woman he 1s certain to find that she js 
married. But Madame de la Fayette did not leave her hus- 
band; nor when he died did she marry the Duke. Why she 
did neither she told under other names in “The Princess of 
Cléves.”” At no point was there precisely a conflict between 
duty and passion. The decision was rendered by Madame de 
la Fayette’s own emotional self, most sensitive to the fitting 
act, to honor and memory. Being what she was, we accept her 
psychology. Reversing the situation, Mrs. Wharton in “The 
Age of Innocence” made a woman the intruder. Here nature 
conspires with circumstance to compel the Countess Olenska 
to withdraw and leave Newland to his fate with his wife. 
This is equally fine art. Mrs. Wharton might have easily 
cleared the way for the marriage of Newland and the Count- 
ess by letting May die, much as Mr. Hutchinson facilitates 
the marriage of Mark and Nona by killing off Lord Tybar 
and granting a divorce to Mabel. But this would have been 
an evasion of the problem and a concession to sentimentalism. 

As we have it in great literature, the wife often finds the 
second man irresistible. Helen goes with Paris, Guenevere 
with Lancelot, Iseult with Tristan, and Francesca with Paolo. 
Excepting King Mark, the husbands of these famous women 
had many admirable traits of character; but Menelaus, 
Arthur, and Giovanni Malatesta should never have married, 
for they were addicted too much to war and glory to have 
any time left over for their wives; whereas their rivals, who 
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put love first, were exactly of the temper to please women. 
Thence arose great tragedies ending in war and murder. The 
sympathy of the reader or listener was always sought for the 
lovers, though full approval of their conduct was not ex- 
pected. To conciliate him, certain extenuating circumstances 
were sometimes introduced into the story. Helen, for exam- 
ple, was abducted, and Tristan and Iseult drank of a love 
philtre whose charm no mortal could withstand. And Dante, 
though he put Paolo and Francesca in the Inferno, swooned 
through pity when the lady told him how love took possession 
of them and awakened “the vague desires.” 

It is, however, difficult to win and retain the sympathy of 
modern readers with the wife who slams the door and runs to 
her lover. One slip and all is lost. Ibsen discovered these facts 
anew. Only great writers like Homer and Dante have suc- 
ceeded supremely — by virtue of extraordinary insight and 
technique. The ordinary writer prefers to play safe. Though 
he is aware of much talk about making the matrimonial 
bonds more elastic, he knows that the people who buy novels 
are, taken in the mass, very conservative in their social ideas. 
His aim being a best-seller, he can afford to take no chances. 
He does not dare “buck” the mores. Mr. E. V. Lucas, how- 
ever, has done the thing through the delightful humor of 
“Rose and Rose,” in a manner that should offend no one. It 
is a case of a couple so diverse in temperament that the wife 
cannot adjust herself to a husband who does not adjust. 
Rose, having the most charming feminine qualities, has been 
brought up to do much as she pleases. Eustace, formal in 
manner and conduct, is always nice and courteous to her; 
but beyond that he cannot go. Much older than his wife, he 
was never really in love with her; he married her because a 
wife is more comfortable than a housekeeper. To quote 
Chaucer again, Dame Partlet informed Chantecleer that no 
wife can long put up with a niggard. And what finally breaks 
up this household is the husband’s “‘thrift”’ as he calls it. He 
minutely examines her personal expenditures, turns off the 
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electric light 1 in the hall that she has carelessly left burning; 
and if he gives her flowers, he cautions her against crushing 
them or breaking the stems. In short he does everything a 
man should not do if he wants to keep his wife. So Rose runs 
away with Ronnie and is happy with him till his death, but 
afterwards finds it expedient to live in retirement by the sea 

With some exceptions, the novels thus far described may be 
classed as reticent, in comparison with those sometimes ad- 
vertised as outspoken. On these I must curtail comment. In 
former times Richardson’s Pamela won a gentleman for her 
husband by trading on her chastity. It was guid pro quo. 
Now we are told that “‘chastity is absurdly overrated.” In 
this belief a girl of the slums in Mr. Swinnerton’s “Coquette” 
attempts to rise in the world. She climbs to a certain height 
and then apparently tumbles, though the conclusion is rather 
vague as if the author did not quite know what happened to 
Sally. The end is what is now called “a provisional finality.” 
Anyone who wishes to make the acquaintance of the real gir! 
of the London gutter should read Mr. Maugham’s “Liza of 
Lambeth,” where he will find wit and humor, and, as the girl 
is beaten to death by the woman she has wronged, a finality 
that is not provisional. With Mr. Hergesheimer sex becomes 
an intellectual cult; with him returns for a periodic visit the 
“implacable Aphrodite.” On a much lower plane, Ben Hecht’s 
“Erik Dorn” would cynically reduce sex to a function. In 
Mr. George’s “Ursula Trent,” a manicurist is put through a 
series of “emotional zeniths” for her proper sexual develop- 
ment before marriage. Though Mr. George claims that he has 
“‘explored”” women, it is to be hoped that he is mistaken. 
With regard to Mr. Lawrence the same claim is made and I 
have the same hope. Any woman, he seems to say, may marry 
if she will take a man several degrees beneath her in the social 
and intellectual scale; and he implies that she should do so, 
for life is the fulfilment of sex. Thus in “‘The Lost Girl,” a 
young English woman of the middle class gets a rather be- 
lated husband in a strolling Italian player and goes back with 
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him to Italy, where she is lost to the world among the Apen- 
»ines. But she has accomplished what she was made for. 
joain, my impression is that the girls in his “‘Women in 
Love” behave not as any real girls behave but as girls would 
hehave if they were made over in accordance with Mr. 
|awrence’s theory or philosophy of sex, which I do not 
understand. To a reader not versed in the subconscious they 
appear to be victims of neurosis in some dreadful form. For 
-heir cure they might be set to work at a soda fountain or 
ina telephone exchange. 

As a rule, the novelists now writing are “intrigued” by 
“the mechanics of expression’”’; and it is only just to add that 
they generally pay proper attention to style as style and to 
the minor details of technique. This is where they put in their 
labor. But they are not so good in framing a social problem, 
nor in solving it without the assistance of one or more deaths. 
In saying this I have not in mind so much the older practition- 
ers like Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. Swinnerton or Mr. 
lawrence, as the younger novelists who look upon these men 
as having passed their prime. Miss Sinclair’s “* Mary Olivier” 
two years ago showed them how a story may be told and 
characters developed through a succession of significant 
scenes with the omission of the usual intervening parts long 
assumed necessary to a narrative. She displayed so great skill 
in this impressionistic art that a reader’s imagination readily 
supplied all he cared to know of what was left unwritten. Her 
followers in this style, either from inattention or lack of ability, 
have mostly failed. They string together a liberal number of 
scenes, beginning, like average free verse, nowhere and end- 
ing nowhere, and label the result a novel. Lift, for instance, 
trom Mr. Stephen Benét’s “ Beginning of Wisdom”’ the ad- 
mirable sketch of the girl who meets Philip by the corner 
drugstore and goes with him to the movies and — elsewhere, 
and afterwards dies of pneumonia in time for him to marry 
Sylvia; and all that remains is confusion. Much the same may 
be said of “Erik Dorn” after the graphic account of the 
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newspaper office at the outset of the young man’s neurotic 
career. Likewise the scenes behind the lines in “The Three 
Soldiers” by Mr. John Dos Passos are elaborated with realis. ; 
tic details quite sufficient for most readers, but there is real), \ 
no story. And without a story, there can be no novel. . 

Still, | can read with interest a novel where the story js los; 
in the new psychology of the subconscious. I read it, however. 
not as a novel but as a curiosity. In the older psychological fi 
novel the writer kept two currents moving at the same time al 
— an upper current of events and an under current of though: ot 
and emotion to explain what is happening on the surface 








But George Eliot, who became adept in this kind of novel, th 
never professed to go below ordinary consciousness. To-day oe 
there are three kinds of consciousness — subconsciousness, la 
out of which rises a rather muddy Freudian stream bearing ct 
“the dim floating spawn of wearied thought in inhibited in 
minds”; foreconsciousness, the cleaner stream of vague JB e1 
reverie, having a significance hitherto unsuspected; and that R 
straight consciousness of which we are all aware. These three \ 
different association tracks (if I may so call them), the new ”) 
psychologist in fiction tries to keep at work together, each m 
one running up or down into the others. hi 


A conspicuous example of how this may be done is a novel- k 
ette by Mr. Sherwood Anderson, which tells what goes on in 
the three storeys of a Chicago stenographer’s head, with the m 


main action on the second storey. The question Rosalind has ce 
to decide is whether she shall go with her employer, who is nt 
terribly depressed by a wife that has driven all the song and in 
zip out of him. She goes home (a village out in Iowa) to con- on 
sult her mother and think it over. However, neither advice st 
nor thought as ordinarily understood, settles the question 

for her. What settles it is her “day dreaming”’ as she sits in 0 
the pasture watching the beetles, or her “‘ waking dreams’ as re 
she lies at night restless in her bed. Somehow they lift her tt 
mind to a new plane and carry her swiftly onwards “like a E 


flying machine that leaves the ground and leaps into the air. gi 
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“Tingling with life,” she rushes through the darkness to 
-atch the midnight train for Chicago. Not quite certain, | 
iaresay, of the result of his interesting experiment, Mr. 
\nderson calls his novelette “‘Out of Nowhere into Nothing.”’ 

You cannot thus isolate and study a character as you would 
4 germ or a bug, and stop there. Mr. George is merely enter- 
raining the ladies when he says that he has discovered sixty- 
five varieties of women whom he has catalogued and filed 
away for reference as if they were insects. In real life, every- 
one finds himself in some environment where there is a con- 
stant play of action and reaction. So it must be in any novel 
that would give the semblance of real life. Were I to bring a 
veneral indictment against current fiction, it would be that it 
lacks background and variety. Despite many examples to the 
contrary (““The Lost Girl” for instance), the novel is becom- 
ing thinner and thinner. The truth of this observation, clear 
enough perhaps from the novels upon which I have already 
commented, might be made clearer still. “Quiet Interior” by 
Miss E. B. C. Jones, for example, revolves round a meta- 
physical distinction. Two sisters are in love with the same 
man. Claire thinks she discovers desire rather than love in 
his attitude towards her, and so resigns him to Pauline, who, 
knowing the world better, is less a hair-splitter. Ultimately 
all fiction, except adventure, comes back to sex as the prime 
motif, but mere analysis of the sex instinct, however dis- 
cerning, leads nowhere in art. Writers who know their busi 
ness know this. With them sex as the primum mobile stirs 
into action all sorts of new motives, interests, and designs, 
out of which arise those incidents and characters that con- 
stitute a novel or a drama. 

As an illustration I will cite the two plays of Sophocles on 
Vedipus. I choose these because ‘‘the Oedipus complex”’ is a 
red herring that has been drawn across contemporary litera- 
ture, diverting attention from the legitimate concerns of art. 
Even Beatrice has been submerged in Dante’s mother. A 
grave sexual offense lies at the root of Sophocles’ plays. The 
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Greek dramatist, however, does not dwell upon it. He tel}: 
us exactly what it was and exactly how it happened; beyong 
that it-has in itself no interest for him. He does not study 
that; he studies the disastrous consequences — the pestilence 
sent by the gods, broils, murders, revolutions, ending with 
infinite pity for the blind king in exile with Ismene an¢ 
Antigone. No emotion known to man is absent from the tale 

It would, of course, be absurd to apply to modern fictioy 
the test of Sophocles, ‘“‘who saw life steadily, and saw 
whole.” But the novelists who are read beyond the passing 
year deal with no trivial phase of life, with no single impulse 
or emotion, with no psychic twist named after Freud. Field. 
ing, Thackeray, George Eliot, Tolstoi. These absorbed life 
and reproduced it, revealing new and unexpected values. 
There is something like this in two Scandinavian novels re- 
cently translated into English — Nexo’s “ Ditte, Daughter 
of Man,” which, though beginning and ending in sex, gives 
a vivid impression of Danish life both in the city and i 
the country; and Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil,” with the 
town creeping up over the northland, bringing “ newspapers, 
luxuries, politics,” and laying a sinister hand on the prim: 
tive joys, sorrows, and labors. The same epic quality has been 
achieved, too, by Mr. Galsworthy in his Forsyte saga now 
brought to a close in “To Let.” From an ill-starred marriage 
sprang all the struggles and conflicts through divorce and 
remarriage, continuing generation after generation, to end in 
1920 with irreparable damage to “the Forsyte age and wa) 
of life, when a man owned his soul, his investments, and his 
woman, without check or question.’” When the curtain 1s 
rung down, Nemesis has done her work with due regard to 
modern ideas of efficiency. The Forsyte mansion is to let, ani 
all the Forsytes, except for a few scattered and lonely rem 
nants, have gone to the family vault — or to the incinerator. 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
By JOHN DRINKWATER 


WO years ago Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson 
reached his fiftieth birthday. On that occasion he 
was publicly greeted by nearly every poet of any 
distinction in America as the master of them all. 


| Enlightened criticism in that country has for long recognized 


him as having more clearly the qualities of permanence, per- 
haps, than any other American now writing. A poet so unlike 
Mr. Robinson himself in aim and method as Miss Amy 
Lowell devotes a long chapter in her “‘ Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry”’ to the work of one whose distinction she 
finely acknowledges. A new book by Mr. Robinson has in 
America, among the austere critics at least, as much impor- 
tance, shall we say, as a new book by Mr. Yeats has to those 
in England. And yet, with all this, there is, I suppose, no 
poet of anything like his excellence in America who is there 
so little known as more than a name, while in England at 
present he can hardly be said even to be a name. I do not 
think that any of his books are to be found in an English pub- 
lisher’s list; and in reviewing a recently issued anthology of 
contemporary American verse, at the length of two columns, 
“The Times Literary Supplement” passed him by without 
reference, while ““The Nation and Athenzeum,” with even 
less excuse, since in that case it could not be merely an over- 
sight, spoke of him only to dismiss him in two or three lines 
as being duller than Wordsworth at his dullest. A third 
writer, in “The Saturday Review,” can only say that his 
“compositions are to a strange degree”’ like those of Miss 
Amy Lowell and Mr. Sandburg. It would be as intelligent to 


say that the poems of Edgar Allan Poe are like those of Walt 
Whitman. 
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Ignorance is all very well, and even rather charming in jt; 
place, but when it begins to commit absurdities of this king 
something ought to be done about it. A critic who discusses 
contemporary American poetry and thinks that Mr. Robip. 
son is either not worth mentioning at all, or only to be mer. 
tioned with contempt, or that his poetry is like Mr. Sang. 
burg’s, simply does not know his business and ought to 
change it for another. He might, for example, just as well 
treat Mr. Robert Bridges so, in talking of contemporary Eng. 
lish poetry. American literature to-day is far fuller of interes: 
than many people in England think. Most of our young novel. 
ists would willingly allow at least half a dozen of their fellows 
in America to be among the most important contributors to 
their art in this generation, and every poet here who knows 
anything about it would say as much on his side. Take them 
or leave them, you cannot dismiss as insignificant such poets 
as Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, and, as it seems to me, more decisively 
even than these, Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Again, in literary criticism the Americans are doing a great 
deal of notable work. It is true that they are also doing much 
that does not seem to matter, being, as it were, a re-state. 
ment in a local idiom of what are now commonplaces of older 
cultures. The country is rich in critics who escape being dull 
without the sacrifice of erudition. At the same time it 1s in 
criticism, perhaps, more than in any other form of literary 
activity, that some peculiarly American defects most clearly 
show themselves. No modern writing more commonly 1n- 
dulges the fallacy that the only escape from academic tame- 
ness is to be found in a smart impertinence which is fondly 
supposed to be intellectual candor. A critic like Mr. Heywood 
Broun can always distinguish between being entertaining 
and being tiresomely bright, but some of his fellows can make 
wit an incomparable tedium. It is such as these that have 
from time to time spoken of Mr. Robinson much in the man- 
ner of the “Nation” reviewer here. But while we writers 
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) have much to learn from the best of our American friends in 
matters of freshness and enterprise, this particular kind of 
example is one that should rather warn than instruct us. 
©’ Mr. Robinson has throughout his career taken as little 
pains to attract public attention to himself in any way, ex- 
cept by the excellence of his work, as, say, has Thomas 
Hardy. He has never been a figure for the paragraphists, and 
' he has shown that it is possible for one of the most distin- 
| cuished men of his time to hide himself very successfully in 
the glare of New York. His life and manner have just that 
incisive reticence that is so characteristic of his poetry. For 
some years this most sensitive poet was in his fortunes, as 
they say, down and out. One feels that it would hardly have 
occurred to him to take any steps to mend matters; and it is 
an amusing and not uninstructive comment upon American 
life that it was Theodore Roosevelt who found him and in- 
sisted on giving him an official post, seeing to it that the 
authorities should recognize that Robinson’s first business 
was poetry. There was a gallantry in this, and one is glad of 
it, but it meant less to Mr. Robinson, one is sure, than it 
would even to most poets in the same circumstances. His 
tender, ironical, fearless genius has in it a peculiar stability 
that would surely make him less dependent on surroundings 
than are more mercurial creators. To direct a tranquillity of 
contemplation upon the whirlpools of life is in a rare degree 
the function of his art, and, for all his vivid reaction to that 
life even at its most violent, we feel that the tranquillity is 
one that nothing could shake. 

Mr. Robinson has been acclaimed as leader by American 
poets of his time, but of the qualities which differentiate 
most of their work as a group from poetry in general there is 
scarcely a trace to be found in his verse. A poet has a perfect 
right to his own choice of material, and nothing is so critically 
inept as to blame him for it, whatever it may be. The only 
question is, whether he has transfigured it into the reality of 
art. It may be that the material does not interest us, but that 
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is our own affair and not the poet’s; and when we say that jt 
does not interest us, this generally means that we are les 
interested in poetry than in our own preoccupations and 
points of view. It is the merest futility to argue with a poet 
about his conclusions, and it is only worth while to analyz 
the content matter of his work when we happen to find thar 
this work does, because of its poetic virtue, move us pro. 
foundly. It is then, and not till then, that the material of his 
art is of any concern to us. It is just as with our affections for 
people. Out of his love the lover finds an ever quickening in. 
terest in all that the beloved is, in points of character and 
processes of the mind. But it is love that begets this interest, 
and not the interest which begets love; love being, as it were, 
the life of human contact, as the poetic essence is to the whole 
body of a poet’s work. So in poetry we may care very much 
for a poet whose philosophic and moral temper is not at al! 
in general sympathy with our own, and, on the other hand, 
we may find no profit in another who flatters us exactly in 
these things. For example, there is a great deal in the mate. 
rial of Shelley’s poetry which, for its own sake, means little 
or nothing to me, and yet his poetry stirs me as much, per- 
haps, as any in the world; while on strictly reasonable grounds 
I should agree with almost everything that Mrs. Wilcox said 
in her verse, and yet it does not begin to stir me at all. Con- 
sequently, I am really interested in the content matter of 
Shelley’s poetry even when I do not agree with his point of 
view, while I am not at all interested in that of Mrs. Wilcox 
even when I do. I see the virtue in the material of such poets 
as Mr. Sandburg, because in some measure I am moved by 
their art to begin with, but it is no disparagement to them to 
say that Mr. Robinson’s content matter seems to be more 
important, which simply means that Mr. Robinson’s art 
does, for me at least, make a more certain appeal. 

The difference, then, between Mr. Robinson’s preoccupa- 
tion and that of nearly all the so-called modern school who 
have acclaimed him, is that for them all the clamorous acc'- 
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Jents of our civilization have become an absorbing and some- 
times a tragic experience in themselves, as though the very 
F .oise had startled them into a conviction that it was in itself 
) , fundamental and significant thing. The roar and the sav- 
| wcery and the reek which are a part of Chicago, for example, 
seem to provoke Mr. Sandburg into a kind of determination 
+) answer them back in their own terms, and he does it with 
> courage and mastery. This does not mean that he has not 
© other perceptions as well, but this perception looms very 
largely in his poetic mood. And so it is with poets like Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay, and, in a more rustic manner, Mr. Masters 
and Mr. Frost, and, allowing for all her varied and traditional 
scholarship, Miss Amy Lowell. But for Mr. Robinson these 
things hardly exist at all. When they do, he only turns to 
: them as an occasional poet, momentarily disturbed from his 
habitual concerns as he might be by a street accident. His 
preoccupation is the spirit of man, not assailed and tortured 
by that movement of life which we call civilization, but seen, 
as it were, detached from this influence and laboring in all 
the ironies and aspirations of its own nature. Mr. Robinson 
sin the true Greek tradition in this, that, whereas most of 
his fellow countrymen who are poets see man beset by soci- 
ety, which is circumstance, he sees man beset by his own 
character, which is fate. 

Again, unlike most of his American contemporaries, Mr. 
Robinson in his verse structure is almost always traditional. 
With hardly an exception throughout his “‘ Collected Poems” 
} he uses the normal blank-verse line, the four or six or eight- 
' lined rhymed stanza, generally with four or five beats to 
the line, and masters these with his own rhythmic person- 
ality, as practically every great poet in the English language 
has done these five hundred years. At the risk of repeating 
what I have said before elsewhere, the commonest error of a 
certain school of critics and poets is that they continually 
confuse the functions and virtues of metre with those of 
thythm. Metrical forms are slowly evolved in the cumula- 
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tive consciousness of a race, and their acceptance by a sue. 
cession of poets is governed by their peculiar fitness to th, 
genius of the language. No individual mind, without this ey. 
perience to draw upon, could possibly discover beyond | 
argument that, whereas the five-foot iambic line is a perfec: 
vehicle for the expression in English of a very wide range 0: 
poetic feeling, the alexandrine is, broadly speaking, of no us; 
at all for the English language. That is to say, we could dro 
the alexandrine from our poetry entirely without any likel 
loss at all, whereas the exclusion of our normal blank-verse 
line would be an extremely heavy loss to every future poet, 
But we are to-day aware of this, not through sudden revela. 
tion to our own understanding, but because of an instinct 
bred out of five centuries of poetic practice. And the poet 
who thinks that by submitting himself, not slavishly but as 
a true inheritor, to this condition of his art he is in some way 
stunting his own personality, confuses self-respect with ego. 
mania, and is fit not for Parnassus but for Bedlam. The lucid 
poet knows that within those metrical forms there is infinite 
scope for the impress of his own rhythmic sense, and he 
knows that in this collaboration between tradition and his 
invention is the only sure hope of any poetic completeness. 
Mr. Robinson is with the masters of his art in recognizing 
this without question, almost, it would seem, without con 
scious choice. And of his metrical manner no more need be 
said than that. 

The rhythmic life itself within his verse is very subtly gov- 
erned by his whole poetic character. In reading poetry on 
becomes more and more aware of a curious distinction b 
tween two groups, in one or the other of which almost ever) 
poet can be placed. It is clearly a mistake to suggest that 
great poetry can be turned into prose without destruction 0! 
its meaning, but it is true that some great poets even in thetr 
most impassioned work have what may be called a prose 
quality, while others have not. There are two kinds of magic 
in poetry, that of precision and that of suggestion, and pre'- 
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ence for one above the other may remain a matter of indi- 

vidual taste. In the first group I should place such poets as 
\(jlton, Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, and Mr. Robinson, 
while in the second, such as Coleridge, the Keats of “‘La 
Belle Dame,” Edgar Allan Poe, and Mr. de la Mare. And for 
some of us that quality of precision results in a still lucidity 
which is more poignant and magical than any glamorous 
world of whispers and shadows. However this may be, Mr. 
Robinson’s poetry is from beginning to end informed always 
by this quality in a very marked degree, and it is a quality 
that gives his rhythm its unmistakable character. His music 
is never Y or slow, or trembling, or remote. It is, 
rays perfectly clear in its modulation, simple in its 

ent, and yet as full always of delightful surprise as that of 

the most delicate weavers of suggestion. His is rather a tragic 
world, generally a deeply tragic world. He celebrates it not in 
the haunted cadences of sorceresses round the fire, but with 
the clear melodic ease of a well-voiced countryman at the inn. 
“Flammonde”’ — which is too long for quotation here, 


though I should like to quote it — is an admirable example of 
\Ir. Robinson’s manner, and it is very suggestive both as to 
the quality and the interests of his mind. Over and over again 
1 this poem of “the man Flammonde, from God knows 
where,” are instances of that exquisite clarity which I have 


mentioned: 
What small satanic sort of kink 
Was in his brain? What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being his? 
\nd again, 
Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Nourish an ethical unrest. . . . 
Such things as these seem to me to be consummate in their 
mastery, touching the farthest difficulties of poetic writing. 
lhe English poet now living who does the same kind of thing 
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most surely is, I think, Mrs. Meynell. She, too, knows th, 
virtue of such exact, uncompromising words. It is when , 
poet writes with this measured certainty, rather than with 
the vehemence of frustration, that we know that emotion; 
moving most deeply. The false critics of poetry are cop. 
stantly confusing this steady incandescence with the coli 
and passionless, looking rather for crude colors, and protesta. 
tions and wistful stammerings as the signs of poetry. But the 
wise reader knows that directly he comes to this kind of chas. 
tity in writing, when the virtues of the finest prose are jn. 
formed with the magic of poetry, he is in the regions of the 
rarest poetic discovery. Suddenly to find such lines as these 
just quoted and repeated is to be at the heart of beauty and 
pathos, and Mr. Robinson with great art constantly moves 
from such lines to a yet barer simplicity, and with 

And women, young and old, were fond 

Of looking at the man Flammonde .. . 


and 


We’ve each a darkening hill to climb; 
And this is why, from time to time 
In Tilbury Town, we look beyond 


Horizons for the man Flammonde. — 

brings us very near to tears. I know, indeed, of hardly an 
poet in the language who more surely or constantly com- 
municates a sense of tragic pity. There can be no greater 
praise (and yet I do not think it is too great) than to say that 
passages like those quoted — and they are common in Mr. 
Robinson’s work — remind us of the supreme close of “Sam- 
son Agonistes”’: 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, — nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


It is not within the scope of this study to make a close 
analysis of the whole of Mr. Robinson’s work in all its many 
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\iinds. His “Collected Poems’’ fill six hundred pages and 
| range from the smallest lyric of occasion to narrative poems 
) of three thousand lines in length. Nor, for that matter, is it 
Sever very profitable to explain in detail what a poet is writing 
about, since what he says can be said only in the way that he 
) cays it. One can but point out his general methods and note 
) she tendencies of his moods. “The man Flammonde”’ repre- 
sents very fairly a common way with Mr. Robinson. The 
man who is kept from the destinies which come “‘so near to 
being his” is constantly in his thought, and there is a large 
group of poems in which he figures, in great psychological 
variety but always with the same poignancy. “My dreams 
have all come true to other men,” says one of his derelict 
‘heroes, and the poet sees character bewildered and mired no 
less among the romantic glories of Arthur’s court than in the 
slums of New York. With this tragic sense we find nearly 
always in his work an ironic touch which makes it not only 
moving but always interesting, or, as Rossetti had it, amus- 
ing. Since Mr. Robinson is a poet, it is needless to say that in 
this irony there is no touch of cynicism, though severity is 
not unknown to it. He can not only give character single 
statement, as in the Flammonde poem, but he can show it 
very finely in conflict, as in “Llewellyn and the Tree,” a 
poem of perfect dramatic proportions, and but one of many 
xamples. 

] erhaps the silliest affectation of a rather assertive school 
of contemporary criticism is that poetry and moral convic- 
tion cannot live together, or that, at least, if a poet has moral 
convictions the only decent thing he can do is to be quiet 

» about them. One has only to say over to oneself, Shakespeare, 
) Milton, Burns, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, to 
reduce the whole theory to nonsense, but it is, nevertheless, 
Sone very commonly advanced in these days. A particular 
| critic may have no interest in a particular poet’s moral sub- 
sstance, but that has nothing to do with the question. No 
| poet asks the critic’s suffrage in this matter, nor is it in any 
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way his purpose to impose his own moral conviction upon 
anybody else. Wordsworth’s moral conviction may, or may 
not be, of importance to me, but it is of immense importance 
to him, and that is what matters in the economy of the world. 
Without it his poetry simply would not have existed; it js, jy 
fact, the very soil out of which the flowers of that poetr 
spring. It may be true that the soil here and there runs a little 
thin, but nobody reasonably looks for uniform perfection 
even in a great poet. The point is that the critics who accuse a 
poet like Wordsworth of a too prevalent desire to improve 
the occasion are mere virtuosi playing with the great passions 
of the world that Wordsworth so fully lived. It is the old 
story; it does not matter at all what the particular nature 
of the poet’s moral conclusions may be. No moral worlds 
could be more dissimilar than those of, say, Wordsworth and 
Shelley and Swinburne, but in each case the poetry of these 
men was just a condition of that moral world informed by 
genius and nothing else whatever. And every poet of im- 
portance from Aeschylus down to Mr. Robinson has fear- 
lessly recognized this principle in his art. Mr. Robinson wants 
to instruct no one; but moral purpose and pity burn passion- 
ately, though with a quiet flame, throughout his work, and 
when a critic tells us that he finds him duller than Words- 
worth at his dullest we have a perfect epitome of nearly all 
that is false in the aforesaid school of criticism. 











DRAGON SPRING 
By CONRAD AIKEN 


HE fog drips dully from catkined trees 

To the brown, spare, winter-worn grass below, 
A fortnight since came a flurry of snow, 
A fortnight hence the grass will be green, 
But a world lies between. 


Even now, in the loam, in the dark, 

The miracle works, 

The poplar will soon come to leaves 

And shadow the eaves. 

The red robin chirrups, and jerks 

His worm from the ground; 

And the wind in the poplar blows a new sound. 


But a world lies between 

The to-be and has-been, 

A miracle dreams there and works in the gloom. 
Like worm in the tomb, 

Like sperm in the womb, 

One dragon or seven 

Burns in dark heaven 

Flashing his coils from portal to portal, 

From sleep to awakening, 

Viewless, immortal. 


See, he’s a mountain, a forest, a cloud, 
A storm golden-scaled! 

And the fog coils in from the sea 

And distils on the tree 

And sadly drips down 

To a sward that is brown. 
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A mountain that’s fanged, a cloud that has claws, 
A forest that flattens its trees to its back, 

Beats terrible wings, and ascends. 

One dragon or seven, 

One law, seven laws, 

Spring begins, winter ends. 


Now hear it, now lie 

On the bed in the rain-filled hollow of night 
Like one whom the elements crucify, 

Weakly outstretched on a cross of time. 

Fog drips, roots push, leaves stir, and the ground 
Seems in your dream to be naught but a sound, 
And love, death, birth, the chime 

And fever-fast beat of the clock on the wall, 
The mouse that chirps in the wainscot, all 

Are nothing. In heaven 

One dragon or seven 

Stirs in the darkness with rustle of mail 

And glisten of scale. 


The golden crocus that closes its cup 

To the fog, in the sunlight holds it up. . . 

You do not deceive me! You are a scale 

Of the glittering dragon in golden mail, 

Immortal and brainless, undreaming, unscheming, 
The forest with wings; the mountain with eyes; 
The river that flies: 


Whose flight is our motion, whose flame is our breath, 


Whose sleep is our death. 











FRENCH POLICY AND AMERICAN 
OPINION 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


O one will question the fact, I suppose, that an 
ode to the Washington Conference would have 
to be written diminuendo. The great soul- 
stirring note was the first, which Mr. Hughes 

struck when he laid down his uncompromising demand for a 
naval holiday and the scrapping of capital ships. There was 
no dramatic crisis. From those first sessions in November 
the course of the Conference was marked rather by a steady 
subsidence of popular interest, indicated first by the disap- 
pearance of full-page headlines, and then by the relegation 
of Conference news to the inner sheets of the newspapers. 
There is something of pathos in the report on the next to the 
last of the plenary sessions: “‘Mr. Hughes thanks an empty 
house at the end of the long meeting. Delegates look un- 
happy.” And consider the journalist’s acknowledgment of the 
Secretary of State’s expressions of gratitude to the technical 
; experts, the newspapermen, and the advisory commission: 
“Those unhappy wretches make their living by attending 
the deliberations of the Conference. It would have been more 
fitting to thank the two or three dozen disinterested specta- 
tors who stay in the galleries.” 

Loss of popular interest in the Conference is by no means 
evidence of its failure, any more than the fact that the most 
enthusiastic encomiums on its work seem to have been pro- 
nounced by the participating delegates themselves. We are 
too near it to attain the perspective necessary to evaluate 
exactly its accomplishments. Nevertheless, it is safe to say 
that the Conference in some respects more than fulfilled its 
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promise. It is almost certain that the Hughes proposal fo; 
the naval holiday, the limitation of tonnage and calibre oj 
guns, will have an economic and moral effect of the first jy. 
portance. A large amount of wealth is to be saved for produc. 
tive purposes. And what is of greater significance, the Cop. 
ference proved that an international agreement, limited jy 
scope but definite, can be reached in the matter of armaments: 
the world has before it a practical example of the fact thar 
“‘the way to disarm is to disarm.”’ The force of this demon. 
stration is irresistible, surpassing in value all previous theory. 
in so far as the test of experiment surpasses speculation, and 
despite the inability of the Conference to touch upon mili. 
tary limitation. There is a tendency to believe that the Far 


Eastern decisions of the Conference were really the crux of 


the matter, but we ought not to forget that the bold stand 
taken by Mr. Hughes on naval armaments gave the tone to 
the later negotiations, without which progress would have 
been difficult. Had the Conference separated without reach- 
ing an agreement to limit armaments in some definite form, 
it must have been adjudged a failure, whatever it did for 
China or in the matter of Japanese relations. 

Success in establishing a healthier atmosphere in the 
Pacific and the Far East was qualified, as in the case ot 
armaments. It was impossible to create a perfect Japanese- 
American understanding, in view of the mutual suspicion 
that exists at present. But the drafting of the four-power 
treaty in place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which un 
doubtedly carried with it the seeds of future trouble, slackens 
the tension and perhaps offers hope that, with the exercise 
of moderation, we may find a way to secure a complete 
liquidation of suspicions. The liberation of China is by no 
means assured. But the promise made by Japan to President 
Wilson, which aroused so much cynical glee three years ago, 
has been fulfilled, and China has been guaranteed integrity 
of territory, political independence, neutrality, and the 
“open door.” What this means in practical terms depends 
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upon the future. The Japanese do not attempt to conceal 
their conviction that they are interested in China ‘“‘to a 
greater extent than any of the countries remotely situated,” 
and that they intend to utilize fully the advantages of pro- 
pinquity. This, in the words of the Japanese Ambassador, 
; “a plain and actual fact.”” Nevertheless, as regards Far 
Eastern problems, the success of the Conference has been 
well summarized by Mr. Balfour. “Cast your eyes back,” 
he said, “to only a few months ago, when a spirit of deep 
anxiety overshadowed the mind of every man who con- 
templated the state of public feeling in the great Pacific 
area. Already confidence has taken the place of mistrust.” 
And yet the underlying feeling is one of disappointment. 
In all the messages of congratulation there is an apologetic 
note, indicating that we must not expect too much, and 
apologies arouse suspicion. As Disraeli said, they merely 
account for that which they do not alter. There is a tendency 
to eulogize the Conference because its members ‘‘did not 
ndulge too freely in pious hopes and rainbow aspirations.” 
Perhaps the disappointment is exactly because the Confer- 
ence, in its fear of failure, did not let its aspirations soar more 
freely, and especially because the United States delegation, 
n its fear of irreconcilable Senators, did not prepare for 
what President Harding had promised in his presidential 
campaign: progress towards a definite system of international 
organization, whether it be called an association or a league. 
On the contrary, the European delegates departed more than 
ever convinced that sentiment in this country was opposed 
to active participation in world councils, except as they 
touched matters in which we might be immediately inter- 
ested; and that the average man did not believe that the 
existing European situation was for us a question of vital in- 
terest. The Conference, instead of leading to closer relations 
with the great European powers, seems to have perpetuated 
anti-British sentiment and aroused suspicion of France, and 
this at the moment when the economic stability of Europe 
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and the world demands the most cordial spirit of ¢o. 
operation. No wonder the Conference has left a flavor of 
disappointment. 

Anti-British sentiment in the United States depends 
upon conditions which are more or less constant; it js , 
deplorable factor in our political life, but one with which we 
are unfortunately familiar. More significant is that extraor. 
dinary reversal of feeling towards France which has swept the 
country during the past few months, and which, unless cop. 
trolled, threatens to produce international consequences of 
far-reaching importance. American public opinion is up. 
stable, and it likes to settle matters with a simple formula: 
if the formula can be crystallized into a single word so much 
the better, regardless of its truth. Thus before the war the 
French were “decadent,” during the war they were “he. 
roic,”’ now they are “militaristic.” It is easier to be critical 
4 than correct. With their tendency to ascribe political mani- 
festations to moral causes, which is a sign of inexperience, 
Americans have not taken the trouble to see whether French 
policy is not the result rather of deep-lying political instinct; 
with a provincial disregard of French backgrounds, they 
have covered the policy of France at the Washington Con- 
ference and since with scalding invective. Few have stopped 
to consider whether the attitude of the United States was 
not to some degree responsible for the acts and language of 
France that have aroused such criticism. And yet it 1s 
certainly important that we should understand, first, the 
underlying motives of French policy, and, in the second 
place, how closely that policy is affected by the American 
position. 

Comprehension of the background of French policy is not 
easily acquired; for unlike the British, the French have had 
no great guiding principle. In the case of Great Britain the 
security of her maritime and colonial position has been, 
since the seventeenth century, the main objective of her 
diplomats. The enmities and the friendships of the British 
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have depended chiefly upon the power that might threaten 
or assist her imperial position. She has been accordingly 
anti-Spanish, anti-French, anti-Russian, and anti-German 
in turn. She has travelled towards her goal by the shortest 
route, changing friends on the way. Her alliances have been 
merely a means to an end. But for France, as her own his- 
torians point out with poignant regret, alliances have too 
often been an end rather than a means. It has been asserted 
that her prime object in foreign policy is the acquisition of 
the natural frontiers —the Rhine, Alps, and Pyrenees — 
so as to provide for her defensive security. But the Rhine 
frontier has either been so clearly unattainable that its 
acquisition did not enter into the circle of practical politics; 
or else, having been acquired, it became merely a jumping- 
off ground for further acquisitions and lost its importance — 
for the “things we possess we despise.” The natural frontier 
has been an ideal, but never a principle, of French foreign 
policy. 

In default of principles, however, there are many traditions. 
The Frenchman is an ardent student of history, although not 
always true history, and he has a long memory. He never 
forgets the days of Frankish supremacy in Palestine and the 
Near East, nor the Egyptian expedition of Napoleon. He 
remembers that the English burned Joan of Arc, though he 
tries to forget that she was betrayed by a French king. The 
memories of Prussian savagery in the invasion of 1814 are 
lively facts to-day. It is not that French foreign policy is 
determined purely by such memories; the French have too 
much humor, too good a sense of proportion. But they are 
factors which every foreign statesman must reckon with and 
which every French politician knows how to utilize. The 
memoranda of French experts at the Paris Peace Conference 
are filled with them. They run through Tardieu’s book on 
the Versailles Treaty, and his chief complaint of Wilson is 
that he took historical factors too slightly into account. The 
relative importance of these traditions has varied at different 
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periods. But no estimate of French political psychology 
would approach accuracy which disregarded the fact that 
nine Frenchmen out of ten remember that England has been, 
for long decades and in different centuries, the national 
enemy; that devastating invasion has more than once come 
from across the Rhine; and that France at one time exercised 
dominating control in the East. There is also another senti. 
ment, so vague that it can scarcely be called a tradition, 
which must be taken into account. The French cannot 
escape the memory of the days when Paris was the capital 
of the Western world, when the politics of Europe depended 
upon the nod of the sovereign at Versailles or the Tuileries, 
and when the literary and artistic hegemony belonged to 
Parisian salons. At the end of the nineteenth century many 
felt that political splendor, at least, would never be recovered 
by the French; but the collapse of the secular enemy across 
the Rhine could not but arouse the hope that once more 
France was destined to become the great power on the 
Continent. If this be the spirit of imperialism it is one that 
can never be wholly eradicated, and one to which every 
healthy nation must inevitably be subject, in greater or 
less degree. 

Besides the traditions of their foreign policy, we should 
note the emphasis which the French have placed upon the 
need of alliances. In the present situation the growing breach 
between themselves and the British, following upon the 
collapse of the traditional Russian alliance, has brought upon 
the nation a crise des nerfs. France has always had the night- 
mare of isolation. She looks back to the days that followed 
the Franco-Prussian war when Bismarckian diplomacy gath- 
ered all Europe into its net and arrayed it against France, 
and shudders. The Russian alliance and the Triple Entente 
were regarded by the French as striking off the diplomatic 
shackles that had held her since 1870. They began to forget 
that the understanding with Great Britain was in a sense 
factitious, created because it seemed to the British the most 
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obvious method of meeting German commercial and naval 
competition, and to the French the only means of escaping 
from political vassalage to Germany. France forgot to ask 
how long the friendship could last, once the compelling 
factor of a threatening Germany were removed. She saw the 
Entente cemented by the increasing truculence of Germany 
during the years that preceded the war, and watched it 
solidified into an alliance with the outbreak of war itself. 
The bitterness of the struggle and the intensity of the com- 
mon danger appeared to make of it a permanent and essen- 
tial element in the international system, and to it France 
gave her faith. History had offered warnings against alliances 
as stable foundations for continuity of foreign policy. In the 
sixteenth century, France and England had stood together 
against Spain, only to enter into the bitterest of conflicts a 
century later. At Waterloo, British and Prussian fought side 
by side on the fields where, in 1914, they were ranged against 
each other. Such a system might suit the British, who kept 
their single objective in view, and changed alliances with 
that in mind. But for France, with no very definite end 
before her, trust in an alliance was neither logical nor safe. 
And yet Clemenceau, the most practical of realists, in his 
speech of December 28, 1918, paid his tribute to the alliance 
as the solid basis of French policy. 

For some weeks following the conclusion of hostilities in 
i918, the confidence of Clemenceau appeared justified. Both 
states were determined to destroy the last vestige of German 
political power. Lloyd George had promised to hang the 
Kaiser and to make Germany pay the costs of the war to the 
last pfennig. Such sentiments were rather more than satis- 
factory to the French. The two nations were agreed, though 
for different reasons, that the German fleet and army should 
be destroyed. And they were bound by the common fear 
that President Wilson might object that the policy involved 
in such measures was inconsistent either with justice or 
expediency. But the happy accord of the first days of the 
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Peace Conference was not destined to endure. Members of 
the British delegation, unfortunately over-educated accord. 
ing to the French, warned Lloyd George that the annexation 
of the Left Bank of the Rhine was likely to lead to future 
difficulty rather than stability; they begged him to oppose 
the French policy of Polish aggrandizement at German 
expense; some of them even dared to whisper that the hope 
of making Germany pay the entire costs of the war was a 
dream that might culminate in a nightmare. The French 
discovered to their dismay that steadfastness of policy was 
not one of the numerous characteristics of Mr. Lloyd George; 
that his political promises, when the time came to cash them, 
were apt to be depreciated currency. It is a fact that has 
dawned upon others. They also discovered that British plans 
for the reorganization of the Near East had in some strange 
fashion failed to take into account the French tradition which 
had long marked Syria as a sphere of French commercial and 
political influence. They complained that the British, assured 
by the disappearance of the German fleet, showed themselves 
callous with regard to French fears of a renewed attack bya 
renascent Germany. 

These were, after all, only fissures in the alliance. But they 
all ran parallel and threatened to merge into a definite rift. 
What might have happened had the United States perceived 
that the necessity of co-operation is no greater in war than it 
is in the economic chaos that follows war, no one can say. 
Both France and Great Britain were prepared to pay what we 
asked in return for our active interest in securing the stabili- 
zation of Europe. It is possible that had we ratified the 
Treaties of Guarantee designed to alleviate French fears of a 
German attack, had we approved the Treaty of Versailles 
and then set to work to remedy the many defects of that 
Treaty as opportunity offered, had we agreed to bring the 
full value of our economic strength to the assistance of 
Europe, provided European governments would disband 
their armies, abolish barriers to trade, and balance their 
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budgets — if we had listened, in sum, to the call of oppor- 
-unity, the world might have been spared two years of chaos. 
I: seemed otherwise to the gods on the hill at Washing- 
‘on. Left to themselves, the European nations, suspicious 
of each other, deprived of the moderating influence of the 
one state that had no axe to grind except that of peace and 


S productivity, found the task of co-operation increasingly 


difficult. 
In England and in France national traits began to assert 
themselves; the divergent necessities of each became appar- 
t; their policies were deflected from the common aim. In 


q En land they forget easily. It is difficult for the race long to 
pha ig rancor. Even during the war there had been more of 


contempt for the barbaric warfare of “ Fritz’? — almost a 
regret that he lacked capacity for understanding the sports- 
manship of a fight — than there had been of true, undiluted 


thatred. Within a few weeks of the armistice, the English 


began to forget the plan of punishing Germany. The cry of 
“Hang the Kaiser” had served as an election slogan and was 


"dropped into oblivion. England, moreover, had suffered 


little devastation; the raids from the air had been spectacular 
rather than destructive; the millions of sunk tonnage left 
little impression upon the minds of city-dwellers, who in the 
end had escaped starvation by a narrower margin than 
they appreciated. Furthermore, England had need of a rein- 
a Germany, especially now that Germany lacked 

both navy and mercantile fleet. Facing the menace of 
unemployment, England realized that the sole solution must 
be a rebirth of industry, which in turn was dependent upon 
the markets of Central Europe. A bankrupt Germany, 
crushed by impossible reparation debts, threatened by the 
fear of Allied invasion, provided, paradoxically enough, 
almost as fearsome a bogy as the old pre-war Germany, 
bursting with wealth and minatory in its naval and commer- 
cial competition. 

How different was the situation in France! There they do 
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not forget. The tradition of centuries had been reinforced by 
the horrible devastation of the four years of war. Hatred and 
fear of the German were part of the bone and marrow oj 
every Frenchman. From the Alps to the sea France wa 
scarred deep with that ravaged belt; the havoc of unprovoke; 
aggression was under her eyes; her wealthiest regions wer 
desolate as a mausoleum. Villages were pulverized, ming 
transformed into underground lakes, factories knocked jn; 
dust. And now the guilty aggressor was conquered and {o; 
the moment helpless. What law of God or man forbade th: 
following of the course of elemental safety, compelling th 
author of the ruin to make good the waste, and taking care 
that he be deprived of the means to wreak future acts 0! 
madness? Germany must pay, and Germany must be kept 
weak. It was not for France to crush herself for generations 
under a load of taxation to make good the wreckage cause 
by her enemy; nor could France afford to live in a perpetual 
frenzy of fear induced by the possibility of new attack. 

Such difference of attitude in regard to the treatment o/ 
Germany opened a crack between French and British aims 
which was merely papered over by the necessity of appearing 
to co-operate. It was widened by the dispute over Silesia, in 
which France was restrained with difficulty from openl 
supporting Polish aggression. The advance of French troops 
into Germany at the time of the disturbances in the Ruhr, 
appeared to the British merely imperialistic in design. The 
French, on the other hand, could not but feel that the British 
were at least tacitly encouraging the Germans in their re- 
fusal to execute the clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 

The interests of the two nations clashed in the Near East, 
and recent events have tended to intensify the sense o! 
divergence. On December 23, 1920, France and England had 
entered into an agreement designed to provide for co-opera- 
tive action in connection with the Near Eastern mandates, 
and incidentally to strengthen the position of Great Britain 
in the control of oil districts in mandated territory in Meso- 
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potamia. On October 20, 1921, however, France signed a 
treaty with the Turkish Nationalists, which gave to her 
important advantages, but which in return offered conces- 
sjons to the Nationalists that are said seriously to threaten 
the security of the British oil monopoly. Lord Curzon was 
not slow to express British feeling in strong terms: “Peace 

_ will never be arrived at if any power tries to steal a march 
1 others and to conclude independent reforms on its own 
account. Such plans take us to a blind alley and find us 
landed in a cul-de-sac.” 

Isolation thus stared France in the face. She could look 
for no sympathy from Italy, which, like Great Britain, 
hoped for the recrudescence of German markets. The United 
States had apparently turned its back upon European affairs. 
The smaller powers of Eastern Europe were dissatisfied; 
for French support, instead of setting them upon the road to 
prosperity, had encouraged them in a policy of armaments 
which rather promised financial bankruptcy. The more 
pronounced the isolation of France, the stronger became the 
voices of the extremist groups in the French Chamber, de- 
manding that France rely upon her own strength and re- 
member her own traditions. In the eyes of Poincaré, the 
British alliance was of secondary importance compared with 
the necessity of compelling Germany to pay in full and of 
preventing her from becoming a future menace. Tardieu, an 
extremist despite himself, believed a firm enforcement of 
the Versailles Treaty to be all that was needed; if France 
insisted upon it, Lloyd George would at once fall into line. 
But to Briand, who carried the responsibility of office, the 
solution seemed less simple. He understood that the British 
attitude was not the result of a Georgian whim, but de- 
pended rather upon a public opinion constantly growing in 
strength; the British Prime Minister was, perhaps, not so 
much the helmsman of the ship of state as he was the mag- 
netic needle. Briand dared not take upon himself the respon- 
sibility for breaking the British alliance and facing the 
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European catastrophe that seemed likely to follow. And yet 
continued concessions to British demands pointed directly 
to the dissipation of his precarious majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

In these circumstances, President Harding’s call to the 
Washington Conference offered an opportunity for escape 
from the impasse. Not that Briand or any Frenchman ap. 
preciated the significance of the Conference, or considered 
the possibility of military disarmament for France. Under 
existing conditions, public opinion would at once have 
destroyed any ministry that harbored the thought. But at 
least the Conference would inject new elements into the 
situation, which might provide a solution to his problem, 
Perhaps, as Mr. Steed suggests and most French editors ad- 
mit, Briand foresaw difficulties between Great Britain and the 
United States in the matter of capital ships which would 
give him an opportunity to play the réle of honest broker, so 
successfully enacted by Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin. 
Such a réle might bring him prestige of tremendous political 
value in France and help to reaffirm the British alliance. 
There was, also, always the chance that the Conference could 
be used as an opening wedge in American prejudice and would 
help to secure the active co-operation of the United States. 
Viviani had failed, it is true, in his efforts to secure that co- 
operation in the spring, although, if we may trust whispered 
rumor, he had offered to give up the League of Nations. But 
the Conference would provide a more favorable atmosphere 
for a renewed attempt. 

The Washington Conference, however, neither exalted 
the prestige of France, reaffirmed the alliance with Great 
Britain, nor ensured American co-operation in the economic 
renaissance of Europe. To French opinion it seemed that 
Briand and his delegation were playing decidedly a second 
fiddle, and their feelings were not soothed by American and 
British criticism to the effect that the fiddle was rather out 
of tune. Briand’s statement in defense of French military 
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armaments, so far from winning the approval of the Ameri- 
can public, evoked widespread disapproval, which among 
the less thoughtful — and that is perhaps tantamount to 
resulted in a storm of denunciation. 
In many a newspaper France was hailed as the reincarnation 
of German imperialism. And this was precisely the moment 
when French opinion, considering the Hughes proposals, 





Niele that the dignity and safety of France had not been 
‘taken sufficiently into account. Mr. Hughes had said nothing 


about a ratio for French and Italian capital ships, which 


‘might seem an added burden to their finances. But to France 


this appeared rather in the light of studied disregard, and 
the French at once set to work on their geographies, comput- 
ing the extent of their colonial coastline which required 
defense. M. Briand had been well satisfied with the inclusion 
of France in the four-power Pacific agreement, in which he 


thad feared she might not participate; but at the moment 


Frenchmen felt that she came in merely as a subordinate, 
and their feelings were further ruffled. 

Public opinion in France, stirred up by the intransigeant 
opposition, vexed at the apparently secondary réle played 
by the French delegation, irritated by American and British 
criticism, became more decided. It demanded that the 
delegation in Washington take a higher tone. Opportunity 
was offered by the long delay resulting from the Japanese 
attempt to save the Mutsu. It was not the first time that a 
ministry has been compelled to seek prestige at home through 
fresh demands abroad. Hence the insistence upon a larger 
ratio of capital ships, which may or may not have been a 
bargaining balloon. Hence the firm attitude adopted on the 
British proposal to abolish the submarine. It is characteristic 
of the situation that as regards the submarine the French 
were in virtual accord with the Americans, Italians, and 
Japanese; but for the sake of political position in France, 
they were compelled to assume the leadership of the anti- 
British movement, and thus before the world to bear the 
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onus of the popular disapproval that greeted the apparep; 
defense of this ugly weapon of piracy. 

Briand’s position, after his return to Paris, was in truth 
far from enviable. Without ensuring his majority in the 
Palais Bourbon, his concessions to nationalist opinion had 
earned for France the suspicion of America and had widened 
the breach with England. Against whom, the British aske; 
naturally enough, were these French submarines to be used? 
Yet more than anything else Briand hoped for close ¢o. 
operation with Great Britain and the bringing of the Unite; 
States into the general economic councils of Europe. It was 
with desperation that he fought to ward off the assaults of 
his partisan foes in the Chamber and to assure the loyalty of 
his wavering cabinet. Almost feverishly (a word hitherto 
inapplicable to Briand’s temperament), he planned another 
concession, this time to the British on the matter of repara- 
tions, in return for which he hoped to place Franco-British 
relations on a concrete basis by a treaty of guarantee. At 
Genoa he trusted to win the co-operation of America. And 
then, with his majority at least temporarily secure, the 
Premier gave up the game. Was it in a fit of sudden disgust, 
aroused by the lack of support in his cabinet, by the captious 
tactics of the deputies, by the thinly veiled hostility of Mil- 
lerand? Or was it the result of conviction that the air must 
be cleared by giving the extremists an opportunity to prove 
to France that the strong-arm methods they advocated in 
opposition, could not be made the basis of constructive 
policy? 

Many have felt that the Poincaré ministry was a necessary 
step in the process of bringing France to adopt an attitude of 
moderation, which might lead to the revision of reparations, 
demobilization, and cessation of unproductive expenditure. 
There is nothing so good as the assumption of office for 
moderating the views of an extremist. The bark of a politi- 
cian out of office is as thunder, but his bite, when he becomes 
Prime Minister, is apt to be soft, almost as a caress. Our own 
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senator Lodge, two years ago, could not find words to express 
his detestation of treaties of guarantee; but when the princi- 
ple 1s advocated by his administration he is as affable as a 
wet dog at a garden party. On the other hand, the fall of the 
Briand cabinet undoubtedly ushered in a period of crisis. If 
the new government wished to carry into execution the 
threats it had uttered while in opposition, it certainly pos- 
sessed the means, for the present French army is probably 
the most efficient military instrument, for the moment at 
least, that the world has seen. Furthermore M. Poincaré, 
with all his enthusiasm for the League, has an exaggerated 
respect for the old-style diplomacy and the insistence upon 
national “dignity” which preceded the great war. His ad- 
vent did not make the task of co-operation with France any 
easier. 

And yet Europe and the world cannot afford an isolated 
France in the midst of a Europe not yet pacified. Whether 
Poincaré stands or falls, it is of the first importance both for 
Great Britain and for the United States that France shall 
join whole-heartedly in the movement for the economic 
recuperation of Europe, without which there can be no 
economic stability in the world. The honest co-operation of 
France, however, is obviously impossible except on condi- 
tions that shall guarantee at once her security and the most 
complete measure of prosperity obtainable. Military dis- 
armament is necessary to economic rehabilitation. Without 
it the French budget cannot be balanced, and the deficits of 
the smaller states will continue to aggravate the economic 
chaos. But we must not forget that at the Peace Conference 
the demand of France for the Left Bank of the Rhine was 
refused, and her plans for an international army to enable 
the League to act speedily and effectively were thrown into 
the discard. She was promised the Treaties of Guarantee, 
only to see this bulwark disappear as a result of the attitude 
of the United States Senate. From the French point of view, 
her army remains as her sole protection from a rejuvenated 
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Germany, and as the sole threat efficient to compel Germany 
to pay her debts. In America one may not agree with thi 
point of view; but we are facing a condition, not a theory, 
and our withdrawal from European affairs is hichy respon. 
sible for the condition. 

We have bestowed upon France a variety of condemnatory 
epithets without perceiving that we of all nations have the 
least right to complain. Never has a political situation brough; 
out so clearly the pertinence of the parable of the mote and 
the beam. We have reprimanded the French for shortsight. 
edness, without noting that we ourselves have viewed affair 
purely through the colored prism of our own ignorance. If 
France is maintaining a large army it is in some measure, at 
least, due to the fact that we refused to ratify arrangements 
designed to make its demobilization possible and safe. Nor, 
so long as we are careful to abstain from all economic co- 
operation in Europe, can we expect to see a radical change 
in the French attitude on reparations. For France the repara- 
tions problem must dominate all others, and until some 
better solution is advanced she will rest her case on the 
Versailles Treaty; but it is obvious that without the United 
States no adequate solution can be found. As the price ot 
our co-operation, political and economic, we might lay down 
what terms we chose: disarmament, expenditure restricted 
to productive purposes, the divorce of political animosities 
from economic necessities. 

It may be because the Washington Conference has not led 
the nation to take a broader outlook on world affairs, that 
many Americans are not yet willing to discard their blue 
spectacles. Mr. Hughes showed great courage in his demand 
for a naval holiday. If he would only show equal courage in 
facing the problems of Europe! If he would only not say, 
“‘We cannot come in because you have not disarmed or 
balanced your budgets,” but instead would declare: “We 
are ready to come in. You must disarm and balance your 
budgets, but we are prepared to help you.” There are many 
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FRENCH POLICY — AMERICAN OPINION = qos 


‘ndications that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding appreciate 
the vital quality of our interest in European affairs, but 
they fear the same parochial spirit that destroyed the policy 
of Woodrow Wilson. They need the support of courageous 
public opinion which shall hold up their arms in a policy 
that is at once bold and sane. It is time that the American 
public cease from complaining of French traditions and 
prejudices and consider how far our own prejudices are 
blocking the stabilization of world affairs. Sentiment com- 
bines with business instinct in calling us to play our part. 
Barely four years ago Theodore Roosevelt said of France: 
“Never in all history has there been such steadfast loyalty 
in the doing of dangerous duty. . . . And great shall be her 
reward, for she has saved the soul of the world.’ America 
now has her opportunity for paying the debt by under- 
taking a duty which also demands courage, but which is 
equally obvious. Instead of insisting that France is looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope, let us try the other 
end of our own telescope and see how close to us that op- 
portunity lies. 











PERSONALITIES AT THE ARMS 
CONFERENCE 


By CHARLES MERZ 


NE of the interesting people at the Conference 

was Mr. V. S. S. Sastri. Representing India, he 

sat at the council table with the British delega. 

tion. Mr. Sastri is interesting, for one reason, 
because that is not his name. He appears as Sastri in the 
official records of the Conference, and as Sastri in the official 
British roster of the Indian Council of State, of which he is a 
member. But his name is Srinivasa. Sastri is an honorary 
Hindustani title, meaning man of learning. 

Mr. Sastri — there is no reason to improve upon the ac- 
cepted version, since he himself accepts it — is a high-caste 
Hindu, a Brahmin, acquiring his first impressions of America. 
In his own land he is a Moderate, not a supporter of the 
present “‘non-co-operation” campaign, but a_ statesman 
modern in his outlook and earnest in his advocacy of India’s 
racial dignity. We have had other Brahmin visitors, meas 
uring our up-to-dateness with those fourth-dimension minds 
of theirs. But Mr. Sastri is the first official Brahmin politician 
we have had, sitting in conference on the same diplomatic 
level with an American Secretary of State —and [| should 
like to risk a personal sketch of him. 

Unhappily, I lack the courage. These Brahmins are like 
their own Vishnu. They are born many times — and it is my 
own impression that they are born anew each time I see them. 
There has been some transmigration. Besides, I saw Mr. 
Sastri only on a few occasions. I spent one evening with him. 
We went to Keith’s. We chose Keith’s because Houdini the 
Handcuff King was on the programme. His presence there 
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} seemed to offer Mr. Sastri an opportunity for comparison 


with the magic of his own fellow countrymen, who tuck 
themselves in baskets and get hacked to slivers with a 
hroadsword. 

Mr. Sastri was polite about the Handcuff King. What he 
liked best, however, was a comedian who took ten minutes to 
explain just why he did not care, this evening, to imitate four 
Hawaiians playing ukuleles. 

Mr. Sastri addressed a gathering of fifty correspondents 
one afternoon in late November. He was frankly critical of 
certain aspects of British rule in India, and — had it been 
permissible to use his name —the correspondents saw a 
“story.” In British headquarters, however, there was a 
standing rule against quoting one’s authority. Nevertheless, 
when Mr. Sastri had finished his statement — and had been 
given an ovation for his willingness to answer questions with- 
out hedging — one correspondent made bold to ask whether 
there was any part of this interview which the speaker would 
consent to let us quote. Mr. Sastri seemed surprised. ‘‘Quote 
part of it?” he said. “‘Why should you not quote it all? I am 
never ashamed of anything I say.” 

In the end, of course, none of Mr. Sastri’s interview was 
quoted, as having come from him. Lord Riddell, watchdog of 
the British delegation, saw to that. But Mr. Sastri’s readi- 
ness to accept responsibility for his own statements — an 
odd fancy that would occur only to an Oriental — threw an 
interesting light upon a practice in great favor. Not only in 
British headquarters, but in our own State Department, and 
elsewhere, was there a standing rule against quotation. Or 
rather, there was no rule against “‘quotation”’ — your states- 
man wanted that — but he forbade the use of his own name 
in connection with the story. The reporters talked with Mr. 
Hughes for half an hour every day throughout the Confer- 
ence. Not once were they allowed to attach his name to what 
he told them. 

The theory behind this custom, of course, is the enlight- 
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enment of the reporter, without any entanglement of hj 
official prompter in the consequences. I wonder if the practice 
does not do more harm than good? Unable to name his jn. 
formant, the reporter is compelled to fall back upon “ officia! 
circles,’’ “close to the Administration,” “authoritative quar. 
ters.”’ The same suggestive phrases can also give an aura of 
authority to news which 1s no more than rumor, or news which 
the reporter, on a dull day, conjures from his own imagina- 
tion. Reporters are human. You have to be one of us to realize 
how tempting is this chance to wrap rumor in a dignifying 
phrase, and put it on the wire. Result: perhaps half the time 
‘authoritative quarters”’ means Mr. Hughes — and half the 
time it means no one at all. And there’s no telling which half 
is which. 

If there is irresponsibility in current news of politics, the 
fault, I think, is quite as much the official’s as the corre- 
spondent’s. More might be said in behalf of the present prac- 
tice if the official really did communicate to the reporter 
facts and opinions which are confidential, which throw light 
upon an inside story, and which might cause complications 
if they were published under his own name. But I do not 
think that happens. Throughout the Conference [| heard 
nothing in the State Department that could not safely have 
been megaphoned, without offending anyone, from the top of 
a Fifth Avenue bus. 

Camp-followers of the Conference would have agreed, | 
think, that Mr. Sastri was one of the most interesting dele- 
gates in Washington. Their opinion might have been unani- 
mous had they been asked to choose the hardest working. 
There would have been little doubt on that score. Mr. 
Hughes. 

He was the hardest worker in the Conference, Mr. Hughes, 
not only because he was its chief executive, responsible for 
keeping discussion focussed on a given point — and because, 
holding also to his routine State Department work, he was 
the only delegate who filled two important posts at once 
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and because, desiring to keep in close touch with his public, 
‘+ was necessary for him to stage frequent sessions with all 
manner of ‘advisory commissions,” official, semi-official, and 
wholly private but also because he was, in addition to this, 
che only head of a delegation who did not share the chief 
burdens of the Conference with his colleagues. Mr. Balfour 
had Lord Lee for naval matters, Lord Riddell to entertain 
the press. The other delegations followed suit. Only Mr. 
Hughes kept all responsibility centred in his own hands. I 
think perhaps he had to. He is built that way. 

Nor is this all. What came nearest to keeping him awake 
nights was the task of holding his Conference together. It is 
no secret that early in the sessions everyone save China 
wanted badly to go home. Once it had been agreed to limit 
capital ships and create a new four-power understanding, 
there was not much left upon the programme save self- 
sacrifice — righting old wrongs in the interest of a better day 
in China. 

We began, early in December, to have prophecies in Brit- 
ish, French, and Japanese quarters, that the Conference 
could not last a great deal longer. We began to have well- 
staged departures of prominent delegates, hats waving from 
the quarter-deck, as polite reminders that time passes and 
the hour was growing late. We had, in short, a resourceful 
campaign to create an atmosphere of rush and hurry — hos- 
tile to a careful consideration of danger-spots on the conti- 
nent of Asia. Merely to drag the Conference along by its 
collar from one point on his agenda to another, this was the 
most Herculean of Mr. Hughes’s tasks. 

Conferences are conferences. Each nation is a sovereign 
state; nothing moves save by unanimous consent. So func- 
tioned the Polish National Diet, back in the days of King 
John Sobiesky. One shout of “nie pozwalum”’ could block 
the most effective measure in the world. 

In this situation, with the Conference numbering among 
its delegates those of several powers bent upon maintaining 
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the status quo in Asia, Mr. Hughes found the Far Eastery 
section of his programme difficult. One instance demonstrates. 
Championing the Open Door in China, Mr. Hughes Proposed 

an international board to examine any existing contracts and 
concessions that seemed in conflict with the principle of equal 
opportunity. The board was to have no authority. No power 
was bound to accept its findings. Yet it marked a new step 
forward. It suggested future adjustment in terms of “facts” 

instead of “principles.” 

However, the Japanese objected. The French objected, 
A British delegate suggested that the American proposal be 
withdrawn. And there the matter ended. 

Only in one or two spots on its Far Eastern programme 
could the Conference muster unanimity enough to deal jn 
concrete terms. The rest — the monopolies, the “special in- 
terests,” the steady push of political intrigue along the paths 
of commerce — all these, the real trouble-breeding factors, 
it dismissed in resolutions asserting certain long-familiar 
“principles.” They are broad principles. They exhibit every 
good intention. But China, like another over-populated 
land, is paved with good intentions. 

I think, even if you knew nothing about Japan’s desire for 
the status quo in Asia, you might have guessed it when you 
looked at Admiral Baron Kato. There is something about him 
more expressive of the status quo than I have ever seen in any 
other man. 

Admiral Kato is Minister of Marine in the Mikado’s Cab- 
inet. Japan’s laws and customs make him practically inde- 
pendent of the Prime Minister, altogether independent of the 
docile Diet. He is a realist. He does not think of gray, misty 
things called ‘‘naval bases”’; he sees box-cars and cranes and 
coolies at so much per shovel. He is a realist in politics. To 
him Shantung is neither the Japanese orator’s “land we have 
won with blood and treasure,” nor President Harding's 
“rape of the first great democracy of the Orient”’; it 1s not 
words at all; it is simply a Chinese province with a popula- 
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tion of 550 to the square mile, 256 miles of trunk railway, 54 
‘1 branches, normal coal production of some 886,000 tons a 
ye ar. 

Day after day, in Washington, Admiral Kato parried the 
attacks of the newspaper men with the best good-nature and 
a finality that was chilling. He understands English, but uses 
an interpreter. Hearing each question twice, he has twice the 
time to phrase an answer. It is a bit unsportsmanlike. In any 
newspaper sprint I have ever witnessed, Admiral Kato is 
quite capable of giving odds, and in no need of taking them. 
A wisp of a man, with eyebrows perpetually signalling a sur- 
pri se which he must seldom have experienced, he would face 
fifty eager correspondents and reply painstakingly to a 
hundred questions, without answering one of them. 

To many in the Conference gallery it was Admiral Kato 
who seemed to represent “Japan.” Through him spoke the 
Empire. He was its credo. 

| did not share this feeling. It seemed to me not Admiral 
Kato who most faithfully mirrored the Japan of 1922, but 
that genial leader of the delegation, Prince lyesato Toku- 
gawa. Admiral Kato is too coherent. Too perfectly aimed at 
one objective. What little I know of modern Japan is not like 
that. It is diversified, self-contradictory — advancing in 
uneven stages through several different generations. 

Prince Tokugawa’s is an accommodating nature; he lacks 
the inscrutability of the standard diplomat; and early in the 
Conference he made the unpardonable diplomatic error of 
answering an important question frankly. Thereafter he re- 
tired to the side-lines, so far as the correspondents were con- 
cerned. In the newspaper conferences we saw little more of 
that squat figure, with great pear-shaped head, round gold- 
rimmed glasses, and most benign of smiles. Only twice, | 
think, in the latter days of the Conference, did Prince Toku- 
gawa address the correspondents. He came to comment on 
the appointment of the Crown Prince to the regency, a non- 
contentious topic. He came again to say good-bye. And this 
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last time, as always, he came to us beaming, shaking hang 
with everyone in sight. At first the newspaper men had re. 
garded that shaking hands as make-believe democracy, py 
the time Prince Tokugawa came to say good-bye, however. 
they had changed their minds. I don’t think there was a more 
popular delegate in Washington. Certainly no one had mor 
of an ovation, when for the last time he left us, still shaking 
hands as determinedly as ever. ; 

Prince Tokugawa seemed genuinely intent upon making 
what amends he could for his own very noble birth. One gen. 
eration back, and the young journalists from Japan who came 
to Washington would not have dared to stand with their 
American colleagues and fire questions at a countryman of 
theirs named Tokugawa. It would have been a very special 
privilege to have escaped from him alive. For the father of this 
Prince was the last Shogun of Japan — and until the restora. 
tion (1868) the Shogun was the real ruler of the land, with all 
the pomp and glory of an Oriental potentate — the Mikadoa 
mere figurehead. It is thus no casual relationship that links 
Prince Iyesato Tokugawa with the old Japan. His family 
bears its banner, and he himself is leader of the Shogun line. 

Yet so swift runs the current in Japan that it would be 
difficult to find a more active partisan of all that is new than 
this symbol of everything that is old. Here is not only the son 
of the last Shogun, but a Cambridge student, a Western 
business man, Speaker of a House of Peers fashioned on 2 
European model. The most interesting fact, however, is that 
the delegate who ought by law of heredity and association to 
have been the most reactionary member of Japan’s delega- 
tion was in fact the most progressive of the four — the last, 
let us say, who would have proposed the Twenty-One De- 
mands to China. 

In Prince Tokugawa, as in his well-beloved islands, three 
currents cross: the surviving old, the established new, and the 
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Japan faces a new situation on the continent of Asia — 
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a decade hence may face one newer still. For the forces 


mit 
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alive 


chere are shifting. In the heydey of encroachment on the 
gehts and privileges of China there were four chief poachers. 
wo of them — Germany and Russia — vanished from the 
scene as a result of war in Europe. Great Britain and Japan 


remain. 

Upon Britain there has been pressure, both from her liber- 
als at home and from many of her business men in China, to 
mould British policy more closely on the pattern of our own. 
That is, to abandon efforts to create an imperium in imperio 

and to rest content with the sufficiently comfortable 
profits of competition in an open market. 

There is no guarantee that ten years hence Britain’s influ- 
ence in the Far East will line up with the traditional policy of 
America; but this Conference has done away with at least 
two of the obstacles that have been blocking such a re-align- 
ment: the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Anglo-American 
naval competition. Japan, one morning, may find herself 
alone in the Far East — facing a China four times as popu- 
lous, many times as rich, and cheered immensely by the fact 
that one invader, and not a league of them, bars the road to 
sovereignty. 

That would not inevitably mean war — even though the 
Chinese had come on fast enough, in the meantime, to be 
ready for it. For the Japanese are a quick people. Three great 
European powers set the pace for them. If the pace shifts, so 
may Japan shift with it. No one who recalls the sharpaces of 
transitions in Japan will care to deny the possibility of 
another. 

Whatever the Arms Conference may ultimately mean to 
the Japanese, it has a clear moral for their neighbors just 
across the Yellow Sea. China has been pointedly reminded 
that the Lord helps those who help themselves. 

No topic of conversation was more popular in the Con- 
ference than China’s present inability to help herself, the 
civil war between North and South, the little private wars 
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of all the Tuchuns. Whenever the axe was about to fall op | 





China’s neck, there would come another burst of sympathy i 
for her. Sometimes an argument based on the weakness of the C 
Peking government was valid. It held, for instance, when the \ 


powers were called upon to consider China’s ability to ad. 0 
minister justice in her courts. But the same argument was 


brought to the front on other occasions when it did not fit so C 
well — was used, for instance, to justify the unwillingness of tl 
foreign powers to give up special privileges and monopolies, e 
Before the Conference was over, “the instability of govern. I r 
ment in China” had become a sort of Old Dutch Cleanser. o 
It could be used on anything. C 


And with constant use its strength redoubled. I remember, 
on one occasion, a correspondent asking a Chinese delegate J ! 
whether things weren’t getting so bad that China might soon 0 


be “‘sovietized.”” He had an enterprising eye for news, this tl 
correspondent, but I doubt whether his story would have V 
been a scoop. China stands in no danger of being “sovietized.” Ci 
China was “‘sovietized,’’ several thousand years ago. It was W 
“‘sovietized,” that is, in the division of authority along sev- 
eral lines simultaneously, and in the autonomy of fringes at in 
the expense of centre. Central government, “political” gov- C 
ernment, was never strong in China. Real authority always Y 
rested in the hands of guilds and clans, families and non- C1 
political village councils. H 
China managed to get along well enough without political his 
machinery patented in the West, and manages well enough in 
to-day — so far as local home rule is concerned. The trouble y 
is that the Western world, having invented steam engines 
and the credit system and long-range cannon, refused to let ti 
China “go it on her own.”” Emperor Shih-huang had forgotten C 
to build a Great Wall along the seaboard — and couldn't m 
have built it thick enough, anyway. \ 
The old gentle methods of the Chinese soviet will not bar m 
the way to the invader. It is deplorable, if you like — but true m 


(as the Russians have discovered, incidentally) — that a C 
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strongly centralized government abroad can be adequately 
met only by a strongly centralized government at home. 
China must pay a price for her own salvation, if she wants it. 
Nothing in recent diplomatic history contradicts that legend 
of the Lord helping those who help themselves. 

The choice of her delegates in Washington was evidence of 
China’s intention to fight the devil with his own fire; for all 
three delegates were men with Western schooling and some 
experience in Western politics. The names of two of these 
representatives, Dr. Wellington Koo and Dr. Alfred Sze, had 
often appeared in American type before the opening of the 
Conference. Dr. Koo is a Columbia graduate, former Chinese 
\inister in Washington, and now China’s representative on 
the Council of the League of Nations; the latter, a graduate 
of Cornell, and Dr. Koo’s successor as Chinese Minister to 
the United States. The third member of the delegation, Dr. 
Wang Chung-hui, was not equally well known, and — be- 
cause he has failed to semi-Anglicize his name — not equally 
well remembered. 

[| do not think there was a more interesting delegate 
in Washington than Dr. Wang Chung-hui. Graduate of a 
Chinese university at the age of eighteen, he studied law at 
Yale, then in Germany and England. He served for a time as 
co-editor of the “Journal of the American Bar Association.” 
He translated a section of the German Civil Code into Eng- 
lish, with such ability that to this day it is the standard text 
inour American courts — legal German into legal English, if 
you please, from the pen of a Chinese student. 

Later, an ardent Republican in the days before the revolu- 
tion, Dr. Wang edited the ‘‘ Kuomingpao,” an organ of the 
Chinese Revolutionary Society, published in Japan. The 
monarchy fell. Dr. Wang, at the age of twenty-nine, became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the first Provisional Govern- 
ment at Nanking. In the first Republican cabinet he was 
made Minister of Justice. He has been President of the 
Chinese Law Codification Commission since 1917, and he is 
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to-day, at the age of thirty-nine, Chief Justice of the Suprem 
Court of China. You expect to find a finely analytical ming 
a mellowness of Western wisdom well digested. What gy; 
prises you, perhaps, is a gallant sense of humor. 

In the turbulent politics of China there are few men more 
trusted and admired by the great non-political masses thay 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui. That is not only because of hj 
incorrigible honesty and his varied political achievements 
but for his exploits as a scholar. The respect of the Chines 
for a learned man is not a myth. Even the young students. 
whose occasional “‘demonstrations” enlivened Washington, 
are looked upon as leaders in their land. It is they who or. 
ganize patriotic boycotts, issue ultimata to which Cabinets 
attach considerable importance. The Chinese masses hold 
the scholar in an awe which we Americans can only under. 
stand if we think of the aura that surrounds our own national 
heroes, men like Babe Ruth. 

There is a Chinese proverb that counsels moderation, 
“The legs of the stork are long,” remarks Chwang Tsze, 
“and the legs of the duck are short; you cannot make the leg; 
of the stork short, neither can you make the legs of the duck 
long. Why worry?” 

It is a Chinese proverb; but in the Washington Conference 
it was a Briton and not a Chinese who gave its spirit mean- 
ing. The Chinese themselves, with so much at stake, strug- 
gled manfully to shorten legs and lengthen them. For China 
this Conference seemed almost life or death. But not for Mr. 
Balfour. He followed Chwang Tsze’s good advice — Mr. 
Balfour, who has attended so many Conferences that he has 
learned all about ducks and storks, and decided not to worry. 

In the plenary sessions of the Conference, or in an occa- 
sional interview with the correspondents, Mr. Balfour would 
rock gently on his toes before an audience — eyes ranging 
the tops of windows and the farther reaches of the moulding. 
Nothing disturbed him. Nothing could make him bring his 
hands down from his coat-lapels. The Conference he treated 
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as if it were a week-end. You pictured him always with the 
cheery log-fire of a country house behind him, as he rocked 
there negligently on his toes, blurring the tag-ends of his 
sentences. In the same tone that would have done for a com- 
ment on the growing scarcity of first-class verse, he agreed to 
scrap nineteen British battleships. And though his attack 
upon French submarines was made in a closed session, where 
we could not see him, I am sure he let it slip as casually as he 
might have asked the caddy for his niblick. 

Mr. Balfour has survived the day when diplomatic knight- 
hood was in flower. His is still the mantle; but the sport-page 
and the moving-picture, cabled news and the headlines, have 
bred a new race of international hero. I wonder whether the 
real diplomats to-day are not these lithe young tennis players 
from Japan, whose good-sportsmanship wins them friends 
by thousands — the Bill Harts and Charlie Chaplins, whose 
exploits form the only literature that ever crossed the seven 
seas without translation. Who knows? 

I do not like to bring these rambling notes to a conclusion 
without brief reference to one other personality at the Con- 
ference: the personality of the public. 

For the first time this little fellow was brought to see the 
show. An American Advisory Commission reported regularly 
upon his fears and longings. He was, to judge from the Com- 
mission’s figures, primarily interested in scrapping battle- 
ships, and less interested in the Far East. He was strong for 
open sessions. He showed some interest in periodic confer- 
ences, but more in some permanent league of nations. Finally, 
he seems to have been none too confident of results. On 
December 17, the Commission totalled its figures and report- 
ed: “Those who beseech Divine guidance for the delegates, 
5,011,620.” Four weeks later the number had jumped to 
10,093,845. 

In arriving at its figures the Advisory Commission ana- 
lyzed petitions that poured in from colleges and trade unions, 
women’s clubs and churches, municipalities and business- 
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men’s associations. Naturally, the Commission was unable ¢, 
do a finished job. Sometimes its figures furnished curious re. 
sults. On January 7, for instance, available statistics force; 
the Commission to report 395,104 people in favor of abolish. 
ing submarines, and just 3 in favor of abolishing submarine; 
whether or not the other powers followed suit. There is prob. 
ably no question on which public opinion divides on a ratio 
of 395,104 to 3. Publics are not made so single-minded. 

Nevertheless, though its reports were necessarily sketchy, 
the work of the Advisory Commission was an interesting 
study in an obscure medium. ‘‘ News”’ does not travel in the 
way it used to. A few generations back — and someone would 
have driven into Omaha about New Year’s Day, with word 
that, for better or for worse, an Arms Conference had as. 
sembled early in November. What happens under modern 
conditions is, that if Admiral Beatty appears in an afternoon 
session with trousers pressed down the sides, all Omaha reads 
about it in the evening papers. News leaps from Washington 
to Singapore as easily as it used to saunter from the court 
house to the corner store. Public opinion has become fluid 
electricity with unexplored potentialities for travelling in 
straight lines or getting itself short-circuited. 

Aiming to inform Mr. Hughes and his colleagues upon 
public opinion as it developed from day to day, the Advisory 
Commission worked with rude instruments of measurement 
but made an experiment that will be pushed farther as the 
years unroll. 
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CHINA 
AND THE TRUE INTERNATIONALISM 


By CHANG HSIN-HAI 


T is quite evident that there is now a universal desire for 

a reconciliation of the cultures of East and West. It is 
marked by great sincerity; and there are signs that it is 
growing in strength .ad that people everywhere are be- 
coming convinced of its significance for the future history of 
mankind. Among the Eastern peoples, the desire has been 
cherished for some time, not because — let me be perfectly 
frank — they had a real prophetic vision that it was inevi- 
table, but because they felt the irresistible force of circum- 
stances. They would willingly have followed their traditional 
policy of exclusiveness if they had had their way; but when 
this was not possible, they had to choose between defending 
themselves vigorously against the invasion of foreign ele- 
ments and accepting a compromise. For all practical pur- 
poses, a compromise was by far the more desirable of the two 
alternatives, the reason being that, although this meant 
granting recognition to the invaders as a power to be reck- 
oned with, the Orientals could still reserve to themselves the 
partial right, at least, of exercising control over what is their 
own and could maintain, to some extent, the dignity of being 
their own masters. The other alternative of making a vigor- 
ous defense would have been, from a superficial moral point 
of view, on a higher plane because it would have allowed 
them to retain the inner sense of pride. But it was imprac- 
ticable, and would have ended in the substitution of a dis- 
graceful acquiescence for a profound moral triumph. This 
alternative the Eastern peoples thought it wise to abandon. 
But there are still many among their leading thinkers, 
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for instance, Mr. Ku Hung-ming in China and Mr. Gandhi jp 
India, who are vigorously opposed to any attitude of com. 
promise. In his numerous tracts and the many noble mes. 
sages which he has delivered to his countrymen, Mr. Gandh; 
has always sought to inspire them with a pious reverence for 
the life of ancient India. “Back to antiquity, back to the 
days of the spinning wheel, to the days of plain living and 
high thinking,” we seem to hear him crying out vehemently. 
And he is serious with the people as well as with himself, If 
there ever was a man who lived a most abstemious and 
ascetic life, he is Mr. Gandhi. Indeed, the pictures in the 
Sunday newspapers in this country generally show him to be 
a miserable and wretched person from some famine-stricken 
land, as it were, clad in the flimsiest clothing. And they never 
forget to add that he goes about barefoot. 

Mr. Ku Hung-ming’s conception of a return to antiquity 
is, strangely enough, just the reverse; and he is probably so 
passionately convinced of the desirability of luxury that he 
has not yet gone so far as to part with his time-honored 
queue. But he is in complete accord with Mr. Gandhi in the 
belief that the systems of thought which have been evolved 
by the Eastern peoples, and in particular by the Chinese, in 
moral philosophy, in art, and in such other subjects as are 
indispensable for the attainment of the higher ends of life, 
leave little to be desired, and can certainly stand comparison 
with anything that the West has to offer. As regards the 
characteristic ways of every-day life, there is no criterion by 
which to judge whether they are good or bad in any part of 
the world, except possibly convenience. But in the majority 
of cases, even the question of convenience does not enter. 
It is perfectly unreasonable, therefore, to expect the people 
of one country to modify their habits merely because these 
differ from the habits of others. If white is the color of mourn- 
ing in China and has been accepted as such for innumerable 
generations, there is no reason, according to Mr. Ku, why it 
should now be replaced by black. 
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[tis perfectly plain that the conservative attitude, such as 
\lr. Ku maintains, has a legitimate place in the life of any 
sation; and its importance becomes greater in proportion as 
‘he general temper of the people tends to fierce radicalism. 
strictly speaking, it is valuable only as a means for the attain- 
ment of a sane and balanced state of mind and has no great 
‘ntrinsic merit. 

It so happens that Chinese society is now passing through 


one of its most critical periods; and the conservative school 


of thought is destined, I think, to play a very important part 
‘nits evolution. There is urgent need to-day that the so-called 
radical leaders shall be summoned to a court of dialecticians 
who can ask them to give a full explanation of their activities 
and then analyze them. There are, of course, leaders who 
arrive at radical convictions only after a prolonged and pa- 
tient study of the conditions of the society which they wish 
ultimately to overthrow. The kind of radicalism that we have 
in China, however, is of a much cheaper sort; and this cheap- 
ness certainly accounts, more than anything else, for its rapid 
propagation and for the sympathy it has won from unthinking 
people. From the beginning, it was emotional radicalism. 
It has never taken the trouble to examine itself, because it 
cannot do so and because it has no tenets worthy of examina- 
tion. Moreover, it did not grow out of a disinterested and 
impartial study of the society it seeks to abolish. In other 
words, it does not seem to have any roots. It was brought into 
the world by the dissatisfaction of a small coterie, but it 
has succeeded in spreading its tendrils over an immense area. 
We can console ourselves that a free and spontaneous exist- 
ence may be a precarious existence, and that when this radi- 
calism has been left dangling in the air long enough, it will 
disappear of itself. But in the meantime it is exerting a potent 
influence upon the mind of the Chinese people; and it has 
taught them, not through any reasoned argument but 
through an irrational distrust, to give as little credit as 
possible to the culture of their fathers. 
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Under these favorable circumstances, it was not difficy|: 
to accomplish what was desired through a political revoly. 
tion. But the ultimate success of a revolution depends upon 
how firmly it is rooted in the temper of the society which }: 
seeks to transform; for no transformation is either permanent 
or even desirable if it fails to give due recognition to the direc. 
tion in which the soul of that society is tending. A revolution 
is only an attempt to hasten the realization and the perfection 
of the life of a society by removing the obstacles that stand 
in the way. The distinctive feature, however, of the recent 
Chinese revolution is that it had no connection with the 
society it overthrew except one of sudden physical diremp. 
tion, and still less did it endeavor to render any service to the 
soul. For the revolution assumed that Chinese society had no 
soul; or even if it had one, that this soul was so out of fashion 
that it could no longer serve the purposes of modern society. 
Both a new soul and a new body, according to the view of 
these radicals, had to be created. 

This explains why there is at present in China such a uni- 
versal distrust of the old things. The usual Western concep- 
tion of the Chinese is that they are perpetually absorbed in 
the contemplation of the past, and sometimes with so much 
intensity that mere history is not infrequently transmuted 
through the imaginative and emotional powers into the 
very consummation of all that is good and beautiful. This is 
now true only of the uneducated; for education as we have 
come to conceive it in China is utterly incompatible with a 
belief in the past. Education and modern education are syr- 
onymous terms, and modern education means an implicit 
faith in the future and in the ability of the many sciences and 
pseudo-sciences, manual work, and vocational training to 
establish that future. So far as the radical Chinese are con- 
cerned, they must begin to live from the very beginning 
again, freed from the encumbrances of an antiquated civili- 
zation. The source of their new life they have discovered in 
the West. 
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Thus it would seem at first sight that the antagonism be- 
tween the two parts of the world, which is of long standing, 
sat last in a fair way to disappear, and that the union of the 
Fastern and Western cultures that lovers of peace have 
yearned for is truly coming to be realized — to be more exact, 
we should say the absorption of one culture by another. But 
in the midst of all this optimism, we cannot help asking our- 
selves whether we are in any true sense reaching a stage of 
unified culture merely because the East is rapidly absorbing 
the mechanical devices of the West: for those are, after all, 
precisely what the East is craving for. 

The meeting of Orient and Occident, it has been rightly 
observed, is a matter of accident; and, like most accidents, it 
will have its catastrophe. Are we warranted in saying that, 
owing to the voluntary acceptance by the East of Western 
scientific achievements, the meeting is no longer in the nature 
of an accident and that the catastrophe, imminent in it, will 
be averted? Are we, in other words, really approaching an 
age of love and brotherhood with the world knit together by 
commercial bonds? It is evident that the sense of locality 
which inevitably grew up when the different parts of the 
world made little worlds unto themselves is beginning rapidly 
to disappear, and that a large and comprehensive view is 
taking its place. We are often told that an international mind 
is the natural result of the proximity and intimate contact 
which have resulted from the increased and effective means 
of communication. But a sense of locality does not neces- 
sarily mean a belief that the world is divided, nor does mere 
accessibility lead to world unity. 

The world has made many experiments in international- 
ism, several of which have proved to be remarkable successes 
despite the lack of facilities of communication. In the West, 
Christianity in the early stages of its development was one of 
the greatest forces ever known for true internationalism; and 
in Eastern Asia, in spite of all physical obstacles, the ethical 
soundness of Confucianism has brought together the differ- 
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ent races and given them a unity of interest and a unity of 
outlook upon the problems of life. Of such is the essence i 
true internationalism, not founded upon sentimental grounds 
but upon a universal acceptance of the eternal truths of 
moral law. Yet in our modern world people certainly seem ty 
pay very slight regard to the great and fundamental issue; 
of life. They would experience intolerable affliction if they 
were asked to delve beneath the surface and explore the 
inner springs of action. Perhaps it is only fair to lay the blame 
on the unusual circumstances which have resulted from the 
scientific discoveries of the last century; but that would only 
be begging the question and reversing the relation of cause 
and effect. It is, after all, man himself who is behind all this 
change, and man has willingly acknowledged that he is creat. 
ing a firmer bond among the different sections of humanity 
than anything that has been attempted. | 

It was the arch-dilettante Renan, I think, who was one of 
the foremost exponents of an internationalism founded upon 
science. Although people have ceased to believe in his theory 
as such, there is probably still altogether too much faith in 
the achievement of world unity through science. Moreover, 
while Renan’s theory was purely an intellectual affair which 
did not go very far beyond Renan himself, our ‘“ modern” 
thinkers and those who have come under their influence be- 
lieve in the powers of science and commerce and in their 
ability to build a new brotherhood of nations as something 
amounting to an already permanently established truth. And 
the worst of it all is that our present views are even less sound 
than the familiar nineteenth-century notions from which they 
have evolved as convictions. To Renan we can still give the 
benefit of the doubt. If science represents only one side of 
humanity, that of the intellect, still it can claim to havea 
universal interest and hence a universal appeal. If it cannot 
of itself establish a united world, it is, nevertheless, of great 
value in supplementing other forces that make for unity. But 
our modern world does not emphasize the intellectual side of 
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science so much as the material profit and physical well-being 
which it is able to promote. It is the practical application 
which we are, as a rule, primarily interested in. And this, 
| think, is manifest in the part played by science in the com- 
paratively new relationship which has developed between 
China and the outside world and especially the United States. 

Both the Chinese and the people of this country have ex- 
pressed and professed to one another any amount of sincere 
friendship. There may be real sincerity behind this profes- 
sion, but I doubt whether there is real friendship, or at least 


| doubt whether such friendship has any lasting value. And 


the reason is that it is chiefly commercial friendship, friend- 


| ship based upon mutual profit and the furtherance of the 


private interests of the two nations. Indeed, to call a rela- 
tionship inspired by selfishness friendship is an abuse of the 
term. In friendship a transcendental value is necessarily 


| implied which may not entirely exclude immediate personal 


1, but which certainly relegates it to a subordinate posi- 
in. There is, it seems to me, no such transcendental value 
in the relationship between the two countries. 

What greater proof of this is needed than the fact that 
Americans do not find it worth while to become familiar with 
the art, the literature, or any of the other higher expressions of 
the Chinese people so long as they can increase the shipping 
tonnage across the Pacific and widen the market for their 
manufactured goods? And the Chinese, on their side, take 
precisely the same attitude. All that they desire to see is the 
establishment of a larger number of trading corporations in 
rere and an increase in the exports of Chinese raw mate- 

. AChinaman is considered progressive, resourceful, ener- 

fe tic —in fact he will be given any worthy epithet — pro- 

ided he is as active as the American merchant. The people 

of both countries (and this is true of the world in general) 

are under the fond delusion that in proportion as they are 

coming into physical contact they are laying the foundations 
of a new era of enlightened international good will. 
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But are they? I fear they are in danger of doing the very 
opposite thing — of sowing the seeds of mutual antipathy 
and hatred. That is why we have such great need of politic 
conferences. But political conferences are at best makeshift: 
They may produce a lull, but they cannot allay the storm be. 
cause they do not attempt to control the elements which 
make the storm imminent. Any such attempt will have t 
come from a reconciliation of the spirit. If it were only pos. 
sible to make the Eastern peoples understand and appreciate 
the eternal forces of beauty and truth which form the main. 
stay of Western civilization and account for its real value. 
and if it were possible similarly to make the Western peoples 
appreciate the spirit of Eastern civilization, then, however 
different we might be in our personal habits and in our cus. 
toms and manners, we should not be far from the ideal of the 
universal community. But as it is, everywhere in the world 
people are more interested in adventitious growths than in 
dwelling, as Sainte-Beuve puts it, “at the very centre of 
human nature.” 

If universality means nothing beyond the levelling of sar. 
torial differences or the playing of jazz music, then, to be 
sure, the struggle for a world community is already more than 
half won, and East and West have been in a large measure 
united. But the truth is, as Mr. Santayana has said with 
epigrammatic force, that there is no period in the history of 
the world when men have been so much alike and yet so 
much divided. Naturally, people are more aware of their 
likeness than they are of their division. Commerce has the 
power to bring the distant corners of the world into closer 
proximity to one another; but too deep an absorption init 
inevitably leads to two things — perpetual conflict and, what 
intensifies the conflict, bankruptcy of the spirit. In com- 
merce there is always a danger of mutual jealousy and 
hatred, which constitute a source of conflict. 

It is possible, of course, to prevent antagonism by an 
appeal to some higher interest which, on the strength of 
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what Dr. Johnson calls the “grandeur of generality,” tran- 
sends the immediate material considerations and provides a 
sommon ground where different peoples can have commun- 
‘on among themselves. But that higher interest, from what 
we know of our present world, is moving towards bankruptcy. 
'Not that primarily people no longer respect it, but that 
the inordinate desire for acquisition and for the promotion of 
; physical well-being leaves very little room for its considera- 
tion. This has now been true of the West for more than three 
centuries; it is rapidly becoming true of the East. Both parts 
of the world, as I see them, are moving away from the 
traditional paths that form the main highways of their 
civilizations. 

It requires but a simple test to show that this is true. Take 
any group of Occidentals, and particularly one here in the 
United States, and ask them to define what civilization is, 
what their civilization of more than two thousand years has 
meant for them, and what are the qualities and the distinc- 
tive features which have given that civilization so much value 
for the West and for the world. I suppose we should all know 
what sort of replies to expect. To the first question, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell has already provided us with an answer. 
Most Americans, he said, would tell you that civilization con- 
sists of nothing but “‘clean living, clean thinking, and pep.” 
And in the light of this assertion, we can easily divine what 
kind of answers would be made to the remaining questions. 
In the first place, some Americans would have to be per- 
suaded into the belief that the West has had any civilization 
at all except that which owes its existence to themselves and 
their immediate forbears. At least they would say that 
the thousand years which Europe passed through as though 
in travail after the first period of Christianity, form one great 
age of barbarism — for they have been accustomed to use 
the word “‘mediaeval” in somewhat the same way that the 
French use the word “gothique.”’ And in the second place, 
although they might finally admit that Europe had had a 
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civilization, even during the Middle Ages, they would adj 
that it was not on so high a level as that of the present, 
Civilization without machinery, without the industry ang 
commerce we have to-day, is, according to them, of an inferio; 
order. 

It is extremely dangerous, I think, so to belittle the accy. 
mulated experience of the ages, in which there is a richness of 
wisdom, contributed by long and patient meditation, that 
provides the fundamental material upon which we must de. 
pend for the development of a genuine internationalisy, 
There is much in history from which we can derive small 
profit, but we must not confound the things of little value 
with the essentials. The ultra-modernist would sometimes 
tell us that history has no value at all; but he runs the risk, 
as the Germans say, of pouring out the baby with the bath 
water. Progress does not consist in beginning things all over 
again and in striking out paths of novelty. Its reality is gen- 
erally proportionate to the power with which it can adapt 
old material to new circumstances and organize the two into 
a natural body most conducive to the perfect expression of 
the soul of the people. To borrow a phrase from Croce, 
progress must make history contemporary history. 

What most of us are doing at present is to refuse to have 
anything to do with history at all. The West is doing this, 
as it seems to me, because it no longer appreciates the spirit 
of true Hellenism and true Christianity, the two forces which 
sum up the essence and greatness of Western civilization. 
As for the East, to speak particularly of China, the situation 
is even worse. There is at present in that country, as I have 
said, a very strong tendency, partly attributable to the follies 
of superficial radicals and partly to the encouragement of 
missionaries, towards an almost complete elimination of the 
past and of all that the past implies. 

I do not know how India is facing Westernization and the 
problem of preserving her distinctiveness and individuality. 
It would seem that her spirit is just as alive to-day as it ever 
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was from the tone of high confidence in which Mr. Gandhi 
has spoken to his countrymen. “I do not for one moment 
believe,” he said, “that it is for any rulers to bring a foreign 
culture to you unless you are prepared to accept it, and if it 
he that the rulers bring that culture to us, I think that we 
have forces within ourselves to enable us to reject that cul- 
‘ure without having to reject the rulers themselves.” The 
Japanese, too, have a passionate and loyal attachment to the 
slories of their past, which is largely born, I think, of their 
success in the family of nations. I do not fully endorse the 
ideas underlying either of these views, because they do not 
eem to allow ample room for the consideration of forces for 
coodness and beauty other than those recognized to be dis- 
tinctively their own. An irrational attachment of this kind 
does not offer a fair opportunity for the growth of an 
international spirit. But there are, at all events, great possi- 
bilities in such an attitude of mind. I do not think that, with 
this attitude, the Indians and the Japanese will ever reject 
modern industry and commerce (to which any sensible man 
would accord a legitimate place in the scheme of things), but 
they will reject the philosophy of life that modern industrial 
prosperity has given birth to. And if the rejection be a con- 
scious and deliberate act, it will show distinctly that these 
peoples have a nice perception of values. 

Each nation or race may develop the higher faculties ac- 
cording to its own peculiar nature. For each there may be a 
special way of approach. But as long as it is able to reach the 
ultimate goal, everything else is comparatively unimportant. 
The Eastern Asiatic peoples have attained to their highest 
development, in the main, through Confucianism, the Hindus 
through Buddhism, and the Europeans through Hellenism 
and Christianity. They all differ from one another in their 
appearance, in their ritualistic expressions; but these are 
merely a minor side of their existence. It is unfortunate that 
people in general are inclined to consider these differences to 
the exclusion of the essential spirit. When they take that 
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spirit seriously to heart and examine it with their own per. 
sonal experience, they will find a general agreement in the 
formulation of the fundamental principles, for the reasoy 
that, as Socrates said, the aim of all dialectic is to solve the 
problem of how to live. Each one of the great teachers who 
founded the great faiths was preoccupied, like Socrates him. 
self, with that problem; and the fact that their solutions have 
been accepted by the mass of the people for successive gener. 
ations together, shows that there is in them a special ele. 
ment of appeal which helps men ultimately to comprehend 
the riddle of life and to see its many aspects steadily and see 
them whole. The appeal has a universal character. Our in. 
terest should not, therefore, be centred on how these great 
teachers have solved the problem, but on whether they have 
solved it at all. 

When we become interested in the manner of the solution, 
we are apt to lose sight of the main issue and involve our- 
selves in the unessential details and intricacies from which we 
can disentangle ourselves only with great difficulty. On these 
minor points, there are always differences; and if we are too 
serious about them, there is no end of antagonism and bitter 
conflict. Differences of this sort will always exist because 
there will always be at least differences of time and place, 
and these afford no ground for reconciliation or compromise. 
We of this age have been accused of having religiosity rather 
than religion; it is in general a perfectly just accusation. Like 
men in most periods of materialism, we have overemphasized 
the small differences which flesh is heir to. If we should, on 
the other hand, ask ourselves whether the great teachers have 
solved the problem of life for us and concentrate our atten- 
tion more or less on this alone, then most happily should we 
be rewarded. And the reward is the discovery that their solu- 
tions are essentially similar to one another. They have all 
succeeded in establishing a perfect harmony among our con- 
flicting desires and instincts, and brought into prominence 
those higher faculties and those eternal forces for good which 
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animate a// humanity. They make provision for the perfect 
expression of the soul, and they appeal to the central part of 


} human nature. 


Now, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the last 


;, beautiful product of Hellenism and Hebraism, each in its 
S own way, appeals to what is permanent in us, and, as far as I 

can see, there is nothing, in their naked simplicity, which can 
Five sufficient cause for any irreconcilability. Personally I 


have become convinced that a true Confucianist is, in the 
hottom of his heart, also a true Buddhist and a true Chris- 
tian, and that the reverse is also true. But if we are not pre- 
pared to go as far as that, there is little doubt that they can at 
least be devoted spiritual companions. It is here that we find 
the key to a genuine internationalism. 

It will be objected that even though what I have said may 
be in a large measure true, the goal is one that few can ever 


‘hope to attain. Since internationalism concerns whole 


nations, the greater part of whom are people of common in- 
telligence and ordinary education, the ideal which I have 
described will of necessity remain unrealized, and, of course, 
for practical purposes, has very little value. But an ideal 
should not be abandoned merely because it is unrealizable for 
the bulk of humanity. It should be aimed at; and the very 
attempt to attain it will, in spite of failure, produce a higher 
and more effective type of internationalism than the one we 
are accustomed to, which is merely commercial. As George 
Herbert says, “‘Who aimeth at the sky shoots higher much 
than he that meaneth a tree.”” And if we are to aim high, it 
is extremely important that, as a preliminary step, we should 
acquaint one part of humanity with the best that has been 
said and thought by the other parts. The practical side of 
our internationalism consists in the understanding and com- 
prehension and finally in the appreciation of the different 
cultures of the world. Any union of the cultures, in the 
sense of physical union, is neither practicable nor desirable. 
The world may remain different and yet be essentially united. 
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How then are we to develop a broad and sympathetic oy. 
look? That is the question which we must answer before we 
can cultivate an international spirit and thereby establish 
universal peace, which must not be a thing of the moment 
but permanent and lasting. Commerce, as affording an op. 


portunity for close physical contact with the distant parts of 


the world, is, we must all admit, a very important ancillary, 
But that alone is clearly insufficient and sometimes even 
ineffectual when what little good it does is more than neutral. 
ized by the forces for enmity which are released by it. 

I do not wish to enter here into a discussion of the narrow 
educational policies which are followed by many nations, 
chiefly Western nations. The serious defect of these policies, 
as it seems to me, lies in a very deliberate attempt to culti- 
vate a bigoted and prejudiced view of the world. To be more 
specific, certainly not sufficient attention has been paid in this 
country to an understanding of the views of life which control 
the mental character and behavior of the majority of the 
Oriental peoples and which form the substance of their cul- 
ture and civilization. But I think I perceive a general tend- 
ency to cultivate a sympathetic attitude towards Eastern 
things, which, for the present, is still confined largely to a 
limited number of the really educated classes. 

The European war was undoubtedly a very great con- 
tributing factor to the strengthening and enlargement of the 
tendency. Prior to that momentous event, the belief in selt- 
sufficiency on the part of the majority of the Western nations 
and in the triumph of matter over spirit was very intense, 
but many of them, and especially, of course, the Germans, 
are now asking themselves whether the kind of existence they 
have been leading for the last few centuries is not all a 
mirage, whether they have not been living in a perpetual flux 
without a central current of truth. This introspection 1s ex- 
tremely significant for the type of internationalism which we 
desire to promote, in that it will lead the Western nations 
both to an understanding of the deeper issues which lie at the 
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foundation of our Eastern civilization, and ultimately to a 
| re-awakening of interest in the eternal values of the great 
> Greek and Christian traditions from which they have so long 
| deviated. The welcome which has been extended to Tagore, 
and the books which have been written by such men as 
Spengler, von Keyserling, Portheim, and latterly by Hove- 
laque, are all harbingers of the future communion between 
the East and the West and a guarantee of real peace and 
good will. 
In bringing about this deeper understanding, the Chinese 
will have a great part to play. They have, as I have said 
in effect, already made a praiseworthy beginning, actuated 
by a pure motive of reconciliation between foreign culture 
and their own. A pure motive does not, of course, necessarily 
produce the right kind of action and many of the actions can- 
not escape criticism. Mr. Chesterton, with the naiveté, 
strangely enough, of a paradoxical mind, expressed his dis- 
appointment that the Japanese did not imbibe the best of 
Western civilization. “‘If the Japanese had imitated Dante,” 
he said, “‘or mediaeval architecture, if they had imitated 
Michelangelo or Italian painting, if they had imitated Rous- 
seau and the French Revolution — then I, as a European, 
should have felt at least flattered. But the Japanese have 
only imitated the worst things of our worst period: the in- 
human commercialism of Birmingham; the inhuman mili- 
tarism of Berlin.” It was Europe, however, and not Japan 
herself that compelled the Japanese to accept all this in- 
humanity. The Chinese are prepared to pursue a different 
line of action, hoping that the Western powers will now follow 
a more enlightened policy in their political dealings. 
However that may be, it is already an established fact 
that there is in China a good deal of agitation for the culti- 
vation of the international mind. The agitation is not alto- 
gether healthy, especially as it is conducted by a group of 
young men who have a perverted sense of value and a number 
of Christians who do not approach the problem in the 
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proper way. The Lecture Association at Peking has now hi: 
upon the happy idea of inviting eminent thinkers from the 
West to lecture on the different problems of life, and the 
results up to the present have been very encouraging. They 
have come to acquaint the whole Chinese nation with the 
best products of Western thought; and as more are invited, 
a greater opportunity will be given to the Chinese people 
to see the various points of view on the same fundamental 
problems and to appropriate whatever is necessary for the 
enlargement and perfection of their own civilization. There 
is yet another important result. These philosophers are able 
to see the essential factors, the strength and weakness of 
Chinese culture, more clearly and more impartially than the 
greater number of those foreigners who go to China to trade 
or to spread their religion. When they return to their own 
countries, they are thus able to present, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell is admirably doing, their observations to the West- 
ern peoples, and to acquaint them in turn with the character- 
istics of Eastern life. Here in this intellectual work, as I see 
it, lie the germs of a genuine internationalism, created out of 
a mutual comprehension and appreciation of the essential 
truths underlying the civilizations of East and West. 





BREAK OF MORNING 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


OUND the invisible trumps. In circuit vast 

The passive earth like scene of dream is set. 
The small birds flit and sing, their dark hours past, 
And their green sojournings with dewdrops wet. 


With giant boughs outspread, the oaks on high 
Brood on in slumbrous quiet in the air. 

Sole in remote inane of vacant sky 

Paling Arcturus sparkles wildly fair. 


Sound the invisible trumps. The waters weep. 

A stealing wind breathes in the meads, is gone. 
Into their earthen burrows the wild things creep; 
Cockcrow to thinning cockcrow echoes on. .. . 


Avert thine eyes, sleep-ridden face! Nor scan 
Those seraph hosts that in divine array 


Girdle the mortal-masked empyrean: 
Their sovran beauty is this break of day. 


Theirs is the music men call Silence here; 
What wonder grief distorts thy burning eyes? 
Turn to thy pillow again — in love and fear; 
Not thine to see the Son of Morning rise. 








AN UNCHARTED WAY 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


E are going to posit a life after death, immor. 

tality, as true, and seek to make the effects o 

fruits in life in this world the proof of tha: 

belief. In this paper it will be possible only to 
outline some of the results of such an experiment. Obviously, 
it is one which every individual must make for himself. |; 
presupposes on the part of the individual an inadequacy and 
incompleteness in life as he finds it. A need. Let us assume 
that this need arises from separation from a person who wil! 
give us life, and the wholeness we crave with our fellow 
beings. Our contention is that an abundant life of expression 
in which the emotional and intellectual elements of our 
nature, the feelings and the will, are co-ordinated, can only be 
realized in such a communion. We use the word communion 
rather than communication as conveying the meaning of com- 
panionship and sustenance. 

This following after charity is the great Adventure of exist- 
ence. It is an uncharted way, more excellent than any other, 
which each of us must find for himself. Yet there is, in the 
Gospels, a secret which, little by little, will be disclosed as 
we go, but which will remain hidden unless we venture all. 
We have sailing directions of Paul’s to keep us off the shoals, 
and the compass of a modern pathfinder, William James, 
called “‘The Will to Believe.” 

In the experience being considered we desire one person 
who has died, and whom we have humanly known in this 
world; and now that hope and faith have been given us we 
are willing to abandon all thought of our welfare and safety 
here, to leave all and follow after that one only. Perhaps 
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Sour memory of him, or her, has been dimmed; life, for rea- 
| sons which we shall see, has a way of blotting out the values 
dearest to us. From memories too acutely painful we ignobly 
‘seek relief —ignobly and ignorantly. Let us now be per- 
S uaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
| palities, nor powers can any longer separate us from what is 
life and love. 

What we observe in experience is that we love a person for 
the joyful and life-giving emotions of which we consider him, 
or her, the source, and for the will to live; and also for the 
energy which we seem to give to him. We feel an attraction 
for one person more than for any other person. We cannot 
say why we love; love seems to be a spontaneous affair of 
Law. We love a person for the ideas which he conveys to us 
> in his looks, his smile, his gestures, the tone of his voice, and 
we feel these ideas as emotions. It is difficult to translate 
these feelings into words, for they are in the realm of art. 
We love him for the energizing opinions and beliefs which 
' we share, which strengthen what we call our will. Love, then, 
) is the giving and taking of ideas and the mutual strength- 
ening of will, direction. We cannot give to those who are not 
thappily energized by what we have to confer. There are 
fevidently varying degrees of communion, but when it is 
perfect and our friend is giving us an idea, an emotion to 
‘which our will consents, he must love us because he is that 
emotion and will which we are at the time, a man being what 
phe thinks and feels. We are himself. But owing to the fact 
that our experience differs from his, we react differently, and 
this gives us, and him, a unique creative distinction. Yet 
we are a member of him. We may be said to be “lost” in 
shim; we are in the state identified in this paper as “life 
eternal,” or “life everlasting,” achieving a value so desirable 
that we take no thought for the morrow, or what we shall eat 
or drink or for the body, what we shall put on. We know that 
life is more than meat, and the body than raiment. It is an 
inspirational state, and we crave that communion alone. We 
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accept, as what we know of God, the energy that seem . 
flow between the selves, and its inevitable effect is to impel 
us to express, in a note of our own, what we think and fee) 
Hence we regard all that may properly be called love x 
essentially creative in its effects. 

Here is a value, the highest known to humanity, the depri. 
vation of which has driven men and women to despair anj 
madness. It has been the subject of the great tragedies, |; 
is a dynamic whose potency seems infinite. Hence it has beep 
regarded by men with profound suspicion and fear, shunnej 
as a devastating flame which threatens to sweep them away 
from the only security and contentment they recognize 
They have shrunk from what is called emotion, regarded jt 
as opposed to a moral code which is concerned with social 
security and contentment. Romantic writers have attempted 
to make it conform to the moral law, while greater artists 
have inherently recognized the opposition. Most men and 
women have tasted it in some degree, and in cowardice and 
ignorance have refused it; or else trusting, have been scorched 
and maimed, not understanding that they could have walked 
through the fire triumphant and unharmed. For it is the ever- 
lasting fire that scorches and devastates, that drives us back 
from love, if we do not trust and understand enough. We 
take what joy we can of it vicariously, we prudent one, at 
the theatre or in works of art; read with a certain rapture 
and regret the letters of an Héloise, whose heart and will 
defy hierarchies and creeds and declare that one man is God 
for her —all the God she desires or knows. And we are 
thrilled, perhaps, by the spectacle of a Saul of Tarsus who 
flings opinions, beliefs, preferment, and safety to the winds 
for what men call a vision, to journey up and down the length 
and breadth of the Empire in perils and weariness, following 
after love, until it leads him to Rome and death. We refuse 
to believe that he was a realist, and not a saint. 

To follow after love is death indeed unless we will believe 
that love is immortal. Then we follow it into the unseen. 
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II 


» Loveisa gift, but a gift which we must sell all that we have 
) to buy and retain. In the experience with which we deal here, 
*;: is offered through the agency of one person. Its fruit is 
) what we individually put forth when we are fertilized, and 
become creative; for all workers in the vineyard are creative, 
are artists — those who are scientists, too, and men and 
; women of wisdom in affairs. We do not think about the fruit; 
Jet those pick it who will; we take our joy in the sap which 
‘sings in us. Yet by our fruit we shall be known. 
Paul, in the twelfth chapter of First Corinthians, writes of 
communion with those in the unseen world who bestow the 
' various gifts which he enumerates. The “discerning of spir- 
© its” is probably what we know as mediumship; the “ word of 
‘ wisdom” is the gift of dealing with men; and under “knowl- 
Sedge” we might include art and science, although these would 
Snot appear to be in Paul’s category. It is somewhat difficult 
) to distinguish between “knowledge” and what he deems the 
| most desirable of all gifts, that of “prophecy,” which does 
not necessarily mean the prediction of future events, but 
' “interpreting the will of the gods.” That the inspired poet 
held the pen and a god gave the words was a belief of some 
‘of the best minds in the Roman Empire at that time. But 
these gifts come and depart, as all artists and scientists who 
have been inspired, as all mediums who get into connection 
with persons in the unseen, understand. Prophecies fail, and 
knowledge vanishes away. We have been speaking with the 
tongues of men — our own — and of angels who give us the 
| inspiration, and presently we are become as sounding brass, 
| ora tinkling cymbal — a very exact description of the rever- 
berative, imitative, and dead state which follows the depar- 
ture of inspiration. False and jarring notes are struck. We are 
- instruments which have got out of tune. 
Whatever may have been Paul’s exact meaning, his 


| chapters fit the theory which our experience, as we go, seems 
34 
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to confirm. From the artist in the unseen who has been play. 
ing on us, who knows and loves the instrument, and wh, 
plays with no other desire than it shall give forth its harmony. 
we have been snatched away. Because of a lack of unde: 
standing in that part of our mind where our experience \ 
recorded, bunglers have been able to seize the instrumen: 
and we are left in their possession. These are wills who 2: 
interested, for various reasons, in separating us from oy; 
player. From love. Some of these interferers may wish \ 
well; and there are, indeed, no children of wrath in this worl 
or in the unseen who can do us more harm than those wh 
think they know what is good for us. After a while, becays: 
of our ignorance of what has happened, and lack of know. 
edge of how to prevent it, we settle down in the company o! 
the meddlers to a stale or troubled existence, until by ; 
happy chance the inspiration returns. If it does return. 
We desire our spiritual gift. We try to devise some rule-of. 
thumb method, or mystic practice, by which we can regaiy 
it. But Paul is concerned to show us a more excellent way. 
Then we follow after charity — follow after one who is 
charity for us, one who has gone before, and whom our love 
tells us is our player, or “right hand” in the unseen; or rather 
whom we seek by the completest of tests to prove to be. 
Let us take the case of a writer who is sitting in his room, 
getting what may properly be called an inspiration. Accoré- 
ing to our supposition, he is being played upon by his “right 
hand” in the unseen. This means that his conscious mind, 
with the will-energy derived from the player, is using unique 
experience records to translate in the note of his personality 
the emotions which also come from the player. The emotions 
are translated into thoughts, ideas, and these are constructed 
by the will-energy into a work of art —a theme. In such: 
situation the writer, composing in happiness or ecstasy, ma) 
be said to be “‘in love,” realizing and expressing his desires 
the fruit of his love, although he may not suspect the exist- 
ence of the person in the unseen of whom he is a member— 
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‘nce they are both in the same emotion tones with blended 
D wills. He is in “life everlasting,” in some manner outside of 
F .;me, unconscious of the passing of the hours; living, indeed, 
) 3» the unseen with that other, although his body is express- 
1g the emotions phenomenally here. Rather than lose this 
mood or communion, which is the most desirable value he 
knows, rather than contemplate a life deprived of it, he would 
abandon all his worldly possession and go to the stake. 

This would explain, in fact, why so many men and women 
) have been willing to be burned or beheaded or tortured 
© rather than abandon their beliefs. For we can, apparently, 
have no belief which is not derived from a person, which does 
not represent a tie between that person and ourself. This 
truth would not be altered even though one who suffered 
persecution or death were unaware that his creativeness was 
due to a “right hand.” 

We now observe what happens to the writer when his 
inspirations leave him. Unless he has a philosophy to fall 
back upon, which few artists have; unless he has discovered 
that it is a good mental rule not to worry, and has learned 
that there is no use in struggling to recover the mood of his 
interest and love, he is apt to become depressed, or exasper- 
ated and rebellious. But what has occurred is that other 
emotions, other ideas have invaded him and driven out those 
which gave him energy and joy, those of which his conscious 
mind approved as the values which it desired. These new 
ideas are forces, fears, or concerns, or desires tinged by what 
are called the primitive instincts, to which his will, which 
clings to the memory of the other values, is opposed. 


Il 


This phenomenal world which we are apt to consider the 
whole of our environment is composed of will groups, of na- 
tions and parties and clans and classes, cults and sects and 
families, each intent upon the predominance of its opinions, 
ideas. Life in general in what we call civilization is a struggle 
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for survival in which the individual seeks to impress his wil] ¢, 
others, or is imposed upon. Dogmas, which are beliefs hitches 
up with the primitive instincts of bodily welfare and safe, 
in society, must always be imposed. There is every reason 1; 
suppose, with Paul, that the unseen part of our environmey: 
resembles this world; and that when we are troubled or beset 
seeking to get life and happiness energy for ourselves (or fo; 
others, which means that we wish the happiness and satis 
faction of passing it on), we wrestle not against flesh anj 
blood, not directly against persons in this world, but agains 
individuals in the unseen whose will is reinforced by the 
groups of which they are a part at any moment; against the 
“principalities, against the powers, against the world rulers oj 
this darkness”” — which invade us; against “the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” This is true, no: 
only when we are contending with visible persons in lif 
around us, but also when we are “alone,” as the expression 
is, torn by a mental conflict in which hope and faith or desire 
are being beaten down by doubt and fear and despair — for 
these emotions are framed in ideas. We are never alone. 
It is not easy to adjust ourselves to the expansion of our 
environment, since this involves a reversal of our former 
habits of thought. One who has had what is called the “reli 
gious experience” in any intense degree is brought into con. 
tact with mental forces of a power hitherto unimagined, and 
which have physical effects. He understands then the con. 
clusions concerning the characteristics of the religious life as 
William James has drawn them up in his “ Varieties of Rel: 
gious Experience”’ — that the visible world is part of a more 
spiritual universe from which it draws its chief significance, 
and that energy flows in and produces effects, psychological 
or material, within the phenomenal world. Unless he can 
form a reasonable theory of the unseen, to be tested in lite, 
expressed in terms which, positing immortality, take advan- 
tage of modern mental science, he will be unable to convey 
his conviction to others. The creative life seems to have 
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id defied scientific analysis, and has hitherto been best expressed 

: fables, parables, and allegories. Paul used every figure and 
g me taphor, every current belief in philosophy, religion, and 
‘custom that would serve him to illustrate what he felt 
B and knew. It is easy to believe in love,in immortality, when the 
) emotional conviction is present during the intense hens of 
Behe religious experience. But when the conviction fades, when 
other wills intervene, then our will must be exercised, in 
“ loy svete ’ to follow after the memory of the value which the 
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W What is necessary, then, is a benniihide of mental processes, 
and a theory of the nature of the unseen, and of the manner 
of dealing with it we must adopt if we are to achieve increas- 
ingly communion with one we desire. 

Here, apparently, is a return to a belief in “angels” and 
“devils.” But must not any conception of the unseen include 
this? They are the same kind of angels and devils which we 
see in this world; and perhaps the worst we have to en- 
counter, when we seek to become creative, and ourself, are 
those who try to impress upon us, for our own sake, what 
we ought to do and think. Fiends in this world who were very 
respectable and kindly persons, in certain relationships, have 
p tortured in body and mind and sometimes executed truth- 
| bringers. It is quite reasonable to suppose that those who die 
» find themselves in the mental environment which, in a sense, 
| they have made for themselves here, and are limited by their 
F convictions. We are what we are convinced we are. Every 
} ambition, cult, or creed known in this world is in that other 
' world. There is no space in this paper to suggest what may 
} be the process of transformation there from the acquisitive 
) and possessive to the creative. The ancient gods, Bel and 
} Astarte, Cybele, Dionysus, Isis and Attis, Apollo and 
Orpheus, and others evidently had their powerful followers 
} in the unseen who supplied the oracles, mantes, diviners, 
} prophets, and sibyls. 

Wishes are horses for beggars to ride, and the invisible and 
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unsuspected horses are the “right hands” in the unseen. 
These, it seems, may partake of all degrees of creativeness 
We see instance after instance of men and women of “strong 
wills” who have followed one ambition or desire to dominan: 
material ends; ambitions which often include some elements 
of creativeness. What is “wickedness”’ for us, then, is an idea 
which someone attempts to impose on us, and which does not 
agree with us. Yet we can assume that there is a Law, funda. 
mental in creation, with which the other laws of nature we 
know about are comparable, but which is of the nature of 
mind, and capable of superseding other forces of the universe: 
and which, as one grows into knowledge of it and harmony 
with it, tends spontaneously to regulate our relationships in 
any society in which we find ourself. It also tends to give us 
what is called “freedom of the will,” since in creative relation- 
ships the will is never imposed on ignorance. It seeks to make 
each individual uniquely himself or herself. We are free only 
when weare expressing that. We believe that Jesus understood 
and taught this Law. There must be such a thing as harmony 
with it and perfection in it, towards which progressively we 
grow; and wesee an argument forthe future life in the fact that 
few achieve more than a partial development in this world. 

It confirms a religious experience which in this paper is 
implied to assume that individuals in the unseen realize 
themselves by giving energy in will, emotions, and instincts 
to persons in this world. The instincts, which are also 
expressed in ideas, but which have energy behind them, 
would be derived from ancestors, in a manner which must 
be explained elsewhere; the emotions would appear to be the 
result of the stimulation of the instincts and invariably 
associated with them. Strictly speaking, then, emotions are 
not given as energy; the instinct energy responds, and if our 
will consents or capitulates, energy passes to us from the 
persuader in the unseen as will-energy. As a motive for the 
giving of this energy we have noted that an abundant lite, 
in any value, consists in the receiving and passing on of ideas 
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those who will take them, and whom therefore in some 
-alue we love. Individuals in the unseen retain and perhaps 
acquire interests in persons here whose lives they wish to 
mould, to whom they desire to give opinions, ideas, or in 
whom they wish to enjoy vicariously sense gratification. It 
- evident, if our life, in opinions and ideas, conflicts with 
t of another person or other persons in this world, we shall 
ave their unseen constituencies down on us. The unseen 
-onstituencies or the “‘right hands” of these persons will act 
n precisely the same way in which individuals act in this 
world, they will direct energy at us and seek to beat down our 
yinions and beliefs that give us life by attempting to con- 
vince us that these are not true; by reducing their dynamic. 
\We have here a mere parallel to existence as we have known 
- nor is the explanation of the mental processes involved 
any more difficult to grasp than the various psychological 
theories set forth in the text-books. Indeed, it is more simple, 
and presents a theory which accounts for the source of our 
mental energies, instead of begging the question by declaring 
that each of us has in us a supply of mental energy normally 
“untapped.” We get our energy from persons. 
Righteousness, or rightness, becomes the problem of han- 
dling energy, of the resolution of the wills with which we deal. 
These are forces which, in the case of the truth-bringer, are 
comparable to Niagara. We cannot here enter into the vari- 
ous motives, all of which are to be found in life as we have 
known it in this world, for besetting the truth-bringer. His 
mental inhibitions, lapses of memory, are due to opposing 
wills. The affair can be very simply tested when we meet a 
person of stronger will than ours in this world, and when we 
try to arrange and co-ordinate and strongly present an argu- 
ment which we have prepared. The truth-bringer, unless he 
understands something of the operation in the unseen, has 
his words and sentences, his ideas blotted out when he tries 
to write the ideas which, when published, are likely to change 
the ideas and opinions of others in this world, since a change 
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in their ideas will throw their “right hands” out of a job, anj 
tend to turn them over to other “right hands” who are more 
creative, who live nearer to Law, or in it. Thus the seed ;: 
sowed, the angels are the reapers. A scientist who seeks to 
proclaim a new and revolutionary theory which has a wide 
social significance would have the constituency of many of 
his colleagues inhibiting him and attempting to fill him wit) 
doubts of the truth of his belief. And this those in the unseey 
might do in semi-good faith, as it were, doubting it them. 
selves. The truth-bringer often has enemies in his own house. 
hold who cannot believe, and who seek to make him engage 
in some more remunerative occupation. These have their 
constituents who impel them with powerful suggestions, 
visibly and sensually conveyed to the struggler, and who also 
visit and disturb his mind when he is at work, “alone,” 
Knowledge appears to come into the mind from the unseen as 
emotion, whereas knowledge which comes phenomenally in 
this world has to be first recognized and then felt. In either 
case it has to be hitched up with some associated experience, 
and this depends on the will, the energy, the strength in the 
conscious mind, and upon knowledge already acquired. 

The progress of man has been one of mastery over the 
forces of nature, but these mental forces of the “‘ powers and 
principalities,” which are the most powerful and significant 
of all, have been left to conquer until the last. Here, above 
all, a dispassionate attitude, a scientific one, free from super- 
stition and fear, which refrains from judging individuals, and 
which can regard “‘sin” as a phenomenon, is essential to the 
intelligent handling of forces which can stun and scorch and 
destroy. The last enemy to be overcome is death. 

The movement of energy, of life, would seem to be from 
the unseen into the seen. Except in cases of healing, or occa- 
sionally when two persons in this world are near to one 
another in space, energy does not pass between them in 
conversation. The energy which we think of as emotion and 
will is expressed, spent, in speech and action, setting up 
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sound waves and light waves which stimulate the ear and 
aa A word or a paragraph which we may read in a book, 
newspaper, letter, or telegram can emotionalize us as strongly 
as a word we hear. The two currents which run through our 
nerves and muscles, one in a syncopated and the other in 
+ an unsyncopated rhythm, are psychic or mental, and neces- 
 .ary for the reception of ideas, emotions of which the nerves 
S and muscles are instruments of expression. And these ideas 
are invariably connected with persons. The food we eat, which 
has energy in it, would appear to go towards the nourishment 
and renewal of the body cells which the mental currents 
' stimulate. In a state of fear, of doubt or despair, the organs 

cannot digest, and metabolism is impeded because, there 
} being a conflict of energies, there is less for the purpose of the 


process. 


IV 


If we have been a unified person in a certain value of life, 
then we have been taking our cue, so to speak, from a “right 
hand” who has been giving us that value, perhaps since 
childhood. And we have tried not to entertain any thoughts 
or suggestions which would interfere with our philosophy or 
course of life. Some value has appealed to us more than 
another, and we have made it the basis of what we called 
our “rational” processes. But always we must take our will, 
our opinions and beliefs, from others; our will at any time 
must have a hinterland or backing of other wills, though we 
can act as if it were ours alone, contained wholly within ourown 
mind. No matter how persistently we may have attempted 
to cling to our convictions, there have been times when we 
have met with contradictions, difficulties, trials, disappoint- 
ments, and perhaps failures, when opposing emotions and 
ideas have driven in upon us, depriving us of the energy to 
meet some situation. If, after any such struggle, or series of 
them, our theory of life fails, is completely beaten down by 
opposing forces, ideas, until we have lost energy, interest, 
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and hope, we must understand that the righteousness o; 
method of handling wills of the “right hand” who has li 
supplying us does not sufficiently conform to reality. The 
only possible solution in such a crisis is to acquire a ney 
“right hand” in the unseen, whose righteousness will exceeg 
that of the old one. The seeming faithlessness in such a pro. 
ceeding can be ignored. We have supposedly, in this experi. 
ence, lost by death one whom we deem our next of spiritual 
or creative kin, and it is our will to believe in his—or her— 
continued existence which we assert now in proclaiming him 
our “right hand.” 

We turn to him, of course, because a yearning, a memory 
causes us to turn, but this memory must be considered asa 
communication of emotion from our friend, as a contact with 
him. Perhaps, indeed, when life seems blackest, the “mem. 
ory”’ becomes momentarily a conviction, in other words, 
emotional; or perhaps we get a “religious experience” in 
which this conviction is more or less present for days and 
months. If it fades, our future happiness depends on regain- 
ing this value. But in order to do so, we must form a concep- 
tion of conditions in the unseen, which we have not hitherto 
apprehended as a part of our environment. 

Let us conceive of the human mind, our mind, as an open 
room on the street of the unseen. We have to meet and deal 
with people who enter our mind from that world, as we have 
to meet and deal with people here. The people in the unseen 
come trooping into our room as thoughts, emotions. It may 
help us to picture something of what must happen in what 
is termed mediumship. Here is an affair of wills. In the un- 
seen is a group which may be likened to a delegation which 
gathers around the medium’s room, or mind, delegating their 
wills to a spokesman or to spokesmen. Let us assume a case In 
which there is one spokesman, or control. The group behind 
him forms a shield of wills, keeping off all other callers to the 
medium’s room. The occasion may be what is known as a 
séance, sitting, or the medium may get his communications 
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St odd moments, when he is not expecting them, from the 


group which is his clientele in the other world. The usual 
object of communications through mediums is to give friends 


‘1 this world reassuring messages and glimpses of life in that. 


NBut the glimpses of life will depend on the mental environ- 
iment of those who sketch them.* In the communications of 
F mediums, and also of those who make manuscripts in “‘auto- 


F matic writing’ composed of descriptions of the other world, 
Sor rehashes of accepted philosophies or orthodoxies, there is 
Fapparently little or no interference in the unseen. 


Inspiration, which involves the dissemination of new 


htruths, is an entirely different affair, especially when the 


truths are concerned with what has been termed righteous- 
ness, and proclaim a conception which is nearer to universal 
reality than those which have preceded it. For their publica- 
tion tends to deprive of perquisites numbers in the unseen 


who have been living by a different conception of reality, who 


e “right hands” or supplying agents to numbers in this 
world. The “‘ powers and principalities” block the inspiration 
when they can, but we must regard this interference as a 
spontaneous telepathic strengthening of any will in contact 
with the truth-bringer. This is why those who seek com- 


Fmunion with their next of spiritual kin in the unseen are 


separated from him — or her — because creative love alone 
brings new truth to the world. Hence love and truth are 
inseparable. Religion, to be worthy to be called religion, must 
have on all who embrace it an inspirational or creative effect. 

No matter how unified a person we may have thought our- 
self before our old policy of life broke down, our mind was a 


Fpatchwork composed of the ideas of many who came and 


went, whose emotions mingled in us and made a fabric as 
our mind attempted to translate the attitudes of these per- 


“It is only the intention in this paper to account for the proceeding in 
amanner that fits experience, and can be applied to life in this world. 
No attempt is made to explain physical phenomena which may accom- 
pany a sitting. 
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sons in the unseen. We had a “right hand” who in genera 
could supply us without much opposition, all things cop, 
sidered, but the relationship with him was neither inspira. 
tional nor mediumistic. We are seeking an_inspirationa| 
relationship now, and obviously in this we cannot rely upo, 
any agreement of wills in the unseen. We have to force one: 
we become a factor in the situation. The only course oper 
to us is to compel all who have been coming direct to us, who 
have been using us for a clearing-house, to go to our ney 
“right hand”; to make him our sole agent, or steward. Ther, 
when any creditor approaches him, he asks, “How much js 
owing you?” If it is an hundred measures of oil the creditor 
will at length be obliged to sit down and write his bill fo: 
fifty, if we persist in not settling with him ourself. This deal. 
ing on the part of our steward will take time, and we shal! 
have to be patient and strong. The point is that many of 
these creditors are concerned for persons in this world with 
whom we have relationships, and have been giving us what 
they consider good for their friends. We have something nov, 
a righteousness we think better than theirs, truer to reality; 
another kind of goods. They have to be persuaded that this 
kind is superior. The new business in which we have en. 
barked bids fair to get their friends interested in our goods, 
and so place them in the hands of other purveyors in the 
unseen. On the other hand, the purveyors with whom our 
steward is dealing, and who are pressing us when we shut 
them off, have, for the present at any rate, the power —as 
will be explained — to prevent largely any new knowledge 
coming to us from our steward — to obstruct inspiration. 

The strength of their position lies in that. However, from 
the start we shall make some headway with the less obstinate 
ones, and when the more determined perceive that we have 
been able to set up in business in spite of them, some of these 
are willing to make an arrangement. The arrangement is this: 
that we are not to choose what they give us, yet we transmit 


it to their friends in the world in terms of our own righteous- 
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) ness. It is practically forcing them into our business in order 
F not to lose their customers. They then begin to take their 
} moods, emotions, to our steward, who has no choice under 
| the arrangement but to pass them on; the alternative is a 
| deadlock. But these moods, when we get them, no longer 
) arouse our worldly desires or concern, or frighten us, because 
i we are in a communion in which we cannot feel otherwise 
' han secure and energized and joyful; we are inspired, living 
© in one whom we desire, in the kingdom of heaven; we are 
‘received into everlasting habitations. And this is true no 
| matter what our occupation or education may be. We bless 
| and forgive our enemies for what we are now getting from 
) them, since it is impossible not to bless those who are instru- 
; mental in giving us energy in happiness. It is quite as impos- 
sible, realistically, to bless any who beat us down. Now that 
our fears of them are assuaged, for the first time we begin to 
| understand our enemies. Our steward, who is also the steward 
' of those above and beyond him, knows that the children of 
' this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light; and that life on both planes, the acquisitive and the 
' creative, is dealing. 

We have, indeed, the right to insist that none shall come 
between us and our friend, our next in the unseen. It is 
' apparent that if we receive will and emotions and ideas from 
that world, in order to be whole and not to have a divided 
mind we must receive them from one only. 

In our experience we have discovered that we possess two 
| minds; an upstairs or conscious mind, the seat of the will, 
the rhythm of which is unsyncopated, synchronizing with the 
breathing and the brain; and a downstairs mind, or “heart,” 
; in the syncopated rhythm of the blood beat, which is the seat 

of the primitive instincts, controls the sympathetic nervous 
| system, and initiates involuntary acts. Energy in two cur- 
rents, one unsyncopated and the other syncopated, enters 
each of these minds from the unseen world. The energy of the 
downstairs mind comes through a long line of ancestors who 
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have passed into the unseen, the will-energy through “ right 
hands.”” When we are emotionalized by suggestions from 
either world the instinct-energy would seem to be drawn j; 
from ancestral sources, by a process analagous to that of 
prayer, and the glands respond. Thus our ancestral organiza. 
tion is included in what we are. By prayer, or wishing, the 
conscious mind also draws strength from a “‘ right hand” that; 
supplying it. Many conceivable kinds of prayers are answered. 
If we utterly relax the muscles of the body and close oy; 
eyes and insist upon getting the will of the friend in the 
unseen who conveys God’s will to us, we shall find that we 
are at the same time automatically closing our “eye” and 
“ear” into the other world by which the emotions of intrud. 
ers invade us, though of course we are shutting out emotions 
from our friend also. We are eliminating experience from both 
worlds, entering into our closet and shutting the door. In this 
situation we are not inhibiting the unwelcome emotions, they 
simply do not reach the conscious mind; we do not “hear” 
them. Will-energy is flowing into us from our friend, but 
we observe that this energy can bring us in no new know. 
edge; all that it seems to be able to do is to accept or Pi 
experience, organize, and co-ordinate it, and connect it 
with associations of our memory. And its power to do this 
depends upon the amount of opposition it encounters from 
the aroused instincts. All we can accomplish now, therefore, 
experience being shut off, is to hold some last thought in 
our mind our friend has given us, connected with hin, « 
whatsoever things are true and lovely and of good report. 
We are using the superior will-energy to keep the door of our 
closet closed, but this is a thing which Eastern mystics have 
practised for a lifetime, and prayer is only recommended here 
as a means of recuperation from the effects of the inner con- 
flict. We can learn, by repeated trials, to keep the door closed 
with fair efficiency for the period of recuperation, but some 
unwelcome emotions will push their way in, and the thing to 
do is to express them, knowing the intentions with which 
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chey are sent and their sources in the unseen, assuring ourself 
shat we are secure. Thus we let them out of the closet, and 
they are harmless. Certain energizing thoughts from our 
friend will get in, too, as though he had a signal, or knock which 
we recognized, though sometimes we are mistaken in this. 

We are thus avoiding the conflict of the “divided self.”” In 
-he moments when the door is closed the will-energy meets 
with no opposition, we have no emotions, only semsations, and 
we can feel the energy throbbing in rhythm through the 
nerves of our body and renewing it. When we were in a con- 
fict, however, the unwelcome emotions which came in, trans- 
lated into ideas, were presented to the will and rejected by 
it, and then the will had to exercise increased energy to re- 
verse muscles which were already tautening to act. Our body 
was racked. Sometimes, in that conflict, the will was over- 
come by an invading emotion, and in that case a “left hand” 
was able, temporarily at least, to substitute his will-energy 
for that of our “‘right hand”; when we felt, perhaps, despair. 
This “left hand”” may have been the former “right hand” 
who has offended us, and we have cut him off. And, to con- 
tinue to use the figures in the Gospels, which seem apropos, 
our “eye” has offended us, and we have plucked it out; or 
our “foot,’’ which would also apply to the downstairs mind, 
and we have cut that off; preferring, in the state of prayer, to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven maimed, without emotion, 
with only one half of our personality, rather than that our 
whole body should be cast into the hell of conflict. Our ulti- 
mate object is, of course, to make our friend the master of 
both minds, of our whole personality. We need not fear that 
this “mastery” will deprive us of our individuality, and only 
at the times when this desired condition is achieved shall we 
be able to take advantage of all the energy which comes to 
1s, for then the instinct-energy will reinforce the will-energy, 
instead of opposing it. In this method of using the will we 
find rest unto our souls. For the yoke is easy, and the bur- 
den is light. 
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The progress which we make towards this end will depen¢ 
on the strength of our desire or love for our friend, in propor. 
tion to which is the will which we achieve to persevere jn 
keeping out the emotions and ideas of others in the unseen, 
His will and emotions are those which we wish to use in deal. 
ing with persons in this world. Here we have to overcome q 
lifetime of habit, some of which is inherited, of regarding this 
world as the whole of reality. As we now encounter persons 
who formerly have been instrumental in influencing us, or 
who still are apt to arouse our concern, fear, covetousness, or 
sentimental pity, we must bear in mind that if we receive 
such suggestions in these meetings it means the invasion of 
our heart by emotions of some in the unseen friendly to those 
we encounter, or who for any reasons are desirous to capture 
our will. The price of the liberty we are gaining is eternal 
vigilance, and in order to keep “‘loyal”’ we must continue to 
watch and pray with a “spirit” that wills against a “flesh” 
that is weak. As an individual we shall suffer, as an individual 
we shall joy. But now that we have discovered a working 
hypothesis, we may be pressed on every side, yet not strait- 
ened; perplexed, yet not unto despair, as we learn to be the 
sole expression of our friend in this world, as he is our sole 
representative in that. Towards the moulding of one person- 
ality, then, he can exert all his powers of creativeness. 

As we begin to get treasures in emotions from him we must 
express them, do alms with them. When we do alms with 
money, or material gifts, we give our ideas with these gifts, 
and the emotional value derived from the passing on is what 
we prize. It is the same with creative treasures. Both prayer 
and doing alms must be secret, and in almsgiving we do not 
let our “left hand” know what our “right hand”’ does, we 
do not give him access to our conscious mind. When we feel 
the need of giving alms, our cup is full, and must pass from 
us — unless none can be found to take the treasures. Then 
we must drink the cup. This seems to have been the supreme 
experience at Gethsemane. 
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Either there is immortality, or there is not. We know, at 
any rate, that this body and mind can be cast into hell. Yet if, 
by following after one we desire, one in either world, acting 
~ ‘fimmortality were true, we gain more and more abundant 
life, we cannot lose by the proceeding even if we are snuffed 
out at death. On the other hand, if there is a life beyond, we 
shall not arrive there in a state of separation from our friend, to 
remain in that state until our unbelief can be overcome; since 
we shall have discovered here that separation is not a spacial 
affair, that unbelief alone separates. If our experiment works 
we shall achieve in this world much of the value of our friend. 

How shall we know that it is our friend, if he or she is in the 
unseen? We have held our belief as we hold a fort, with the 
fag Hying; it more and more sustains and strengthens us; 
but it is an affair of the will, the conscious mind, while a 
conviction is an emotional thing, and comes through experi- 
ence with him. If, as we travel here, we feel him beside us in 
his emotional tone; or flavor which we recognize as the 
essence of his personality, we get the same inner value, the 
same energizing and happy effect as if he were standing 
beside us in life in this world. It is, after all, the inner emo- 
tional value which we gain through our senses of a person in 
this world that is the ultimate recognition. Our belief is 
realistic if we get the fruits. We shall not be duped, or dupe 
others who profit by the fruits. 

If we sow sparingly we shall reap sparingly. If we give all 
we shall do more than regain our friend as he was on earth. 
The sense of communion, companionship, guidance, inspira- 
tion will deepen at moments when wills are favorable, and 
he can speak to us as if he were with us in the flesh. And we 
shall develop faculties of hearing and seeing into that larger 
environment which hitherto we had not evolved. We shall 
no longer understand and think as a child, and speak as a 
child; the struggles, when we looked through a glass, darkly, 
will be resolved. We shall see face to face, and we shall know, 
even as also we are known. 
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EDUCATING THE SUPERIOR CHILD 
By DONALD A. LAIRD 


O manifest greater interest in catastrophes than in 
efficient accomplishment seems to be a universa] 
human trait. A Rolls-Royce phaéton in good work. 
ing order may sweep along largely unnoticed, 
But let a Ford delivery car, with all the fenders loose and 
the wheels out of line, rattle and wobble its way down the 
street into close contact with a lamp-post, and the passer-by 
will begin to take notice. There has been the same em. 
phasis in our social institutions. The majority of them have 
been erected to care for the partial or complete failures or 
for the unfortunate. The lives of the pauper, the orphan, the 
feeble-minded, and the criminal are in a way well regulated 
by society. At least, the causes and consequences of these 
maladjustments have been studied rather intensively. 

In education a similar tendency has shown itself. It is the 
laggard and the “‘slow poke”’ in our schools who have been 
provided with special teachers and special facilities for learn- 
ing. This is, of course, to be expected to a certain extent, 
since the disregarding of the inferior pupils results in a whole 
array of glaring delinquencies which are of national and even 
racial consequence. It is probable, however, that to neglect 
the superior child is really quite as serious as to neglect the 
inferior. A short chain of strong links will safely haul a load 
with which a long chain of weak links would not be trusted. 

Normal curves of distribution would predict as many 
potentially superior as inferior children in our schools. As 4 
matter of fact, the results of mental tests have shown this to 
be the case. The great majority have been found by the tests 
to be approximately equal in mental capacity, and are called 
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sormal. But there are a few whose development is above the 
normal; these are the superior children, the possible leaders. 
The tests applied have indicated also that there are a few 
children below normal, or inferior mentally. 

Yet in contrast to the fact that the mental tests have shown 
an equality of superiors and inferiors, the experience of the 
schools seems to reveal an excess of inferiors. The country- 
wide ratio of inferiors to superiors based upon the actual 
orade of work done in the schools is two to one: there are 
two recognized inferiors for one recognized superior. This 
means that the schools either fail to distinguish all the supe- 
rior children that attend them, or — what is more likely — 
they fail to bring out their greater ability. The intelligent 
child can be disregarded and pass unnoticed without stripping 
the gears of the educational machine; to neglect the inferior 
child means retardation of the work and kindred baneful 
consequences. The inferiors demand attention, and their 
presence is soon announced; many, if not most, of the supe- 
riors apparently go through our public schools with their 
unusual mental capability undetected. Moreover, the supe- 
rior child has been almost entirely neglected in our various 
educational programmes, while those who cannot make prog- 
ress without considerable outside aid have received the 
special attention of the teacher and the school board. 

The chief reason why there appear to be fewer superior 
children is that the potentially superior do not receive either 
at home or in the school a stimulus to exhibit and utilize 
their qualities. Since they can be slighted and still do aver- 
age work at school, they are expected to shift more or less 
for themselves. They can, to a remarkable extent, take care 
of their own educational progress in a fairly natural manner 
when left to their own resources. That is one of the marks of 
their superiority; but it is no justification for their neglect. 
By this treatment their achievements are kept down to the 
level of mediocrity. 

There has been an increasing recognition of late years of 
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the fact that the objects for prime study in social organi. 
zation — education, psychology, and medicine — are the 
normal phenomena. It is the normal and supernormal a¢. 
complishments that are of most interest to the race. Educa. 
tors have only recently come to realize that the child capable 
of unusual attainments should, in justice to himself and his 
value to the nation, be given special opportunities just 4 
these have been accorded to the drags and derelicts. The 
organization of “opportunity classes” and “‘select classes” 
on any extensive scale, however, is a new development and 
is still in the stage of an innovation. 

Almost without exception, students of higher human types 
were formerly concerned with the strikingly exceptional ang 
rare, with geniuses and their peculiarities and weaknesses, 
with infant prodigies and their adult failures, with mathe. 
matical wizards who cannot figure a laundry bill, and with 
individuals who are apparently capable of remarkable ac. 
complishments only in a limited field. The all-round superior 
child, well balanced and adapted to a wide variety of situa- 
tions, the basis for social and racial progress, has passed un- 
noticed and unstudied. While it should perhaps be admitted 
that the accomplishments of the individual of high general 
intelligence are usually not of the same magnitude as those 
of the genius, still number, or quantity, is biologically as 
determining a factor as quality. Socially, the occasional 
genius may serve as the nucleus for the organization of pro- 
gressive groups. But if these groups do not have a large num- 
ber of capable sub-leaders, they lose the impetus necessary 
to help forward real progress. 

It is natural to inquire at this point what makes for general 
and worth-while accomplishment. Do superior children pos- 
sess certain mental qualities not common to the race? What 
can we do in their education to conserve and develop them: 

Superior individuals are marked off from inferiors psy- 
chologically by the increased functional development of cer- 
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tain mental characteristics. They differ from the norma’ 
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and the inferiors in a quantitative rather than in a quali- 
tative way. The inventor does not have a special “inventive 
‘culty’; he simply has a creative imagination and a special 
body of information developed to a better degree of use- 
fulness than is the case with the great majority. But what 
sit that is quantitatively increased, or possibly decreased, 
thus making for all-round excellence of performance, or for 
the capacity for a high average of accomplishment? There 
are some psychologists who, largely through theoretical and 
mathematical considerations, would answer that the general 
factor of ‘“‘intelligence”’ is increased. The existence of such 
a factor is, however, still open to question —it is a purely 


I speculative matter. 


Fortunately, experimental studies have been made of supe- 
ror children that determine in a fairly accurate and con- 
crete manner just what it is that contributes to the capacity 
for a high grade of performance. The most recent and most 
valuable investigation ts that of Professor William T. Root 
f the University of Pittsburgh. Professor Root made an in- 
tensive study of fifty-three superior children in the public 
schools and compared their accomplishments with those of 
various groups of average children. A large variety of psycho- 
logical tests was applied to the group of fifty-three, and in 
the results obtained from these specific tests we find certain 
tendencies which will give us considerable insight into their 
mental traits. It is by the development and use of these quali- 
ties that we may hope to promote excellence in the work of 
such children at school as well as in the other activities of 
every-day life. 

Professor Root found that the superior children had a 
high degree of “‘general intelligence” as measured by the 
Stanford-Binet scale for testing so-called intelligence. This 
evidence, however, is not especially relevant, for the ac- 
complishment on this measuring scale was used as one of the 
means of finding children with well-developed capacities. It 
is also extremely improbable that this scale measures the hy- 
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pothetical general factor of intelligence. Indeed, it would 
more accurate to say that this “intelligence” is one of the 
evidences of general superiority rather than a cause. 

These children were also shown to have a fertility of ment] 
association far in excess of the normal child. There was , 
greater tendency for one idea to suggest another; in dif. 
cult situations they were much more resourceful, and thei: 
associations were of greater practical value than those of the 
groups of ordinary children. Individuals who are gifted with 
a wealth of associations attain, of course, a richness of 
thought that cannot be expected of the less favored. 

Another mental factor underlying superiority was found 
to be comprehension. The group of fifty-three children ex. 
celled the others in their ability to understand situations 
and directions. Obviously, this increased capacity to grasp 
the more significant features of the environment gives a 
child who is endowed with it a great advantage. For him a 
situation that is barren of meaning for an inferior mentality 
becomes pregnant with possibilities. 

The children in the group of fifty-three were also more 
capable than the others of keeping a certain “set of mind,” 
or the attitude necessary to the efficient adjustment of them- 
selves to the experimental situation. As the superior individ- 
ual’s accomplishment in daily life comes partly through his 
ability to keep his mind centred on some definite aspect 
of his environment, whether it be the stock market, the 
forum, the school, the machine-shop, or the home, the im- 
portance of this capacity will be readily seen. Closely allied 
to this mental factor was the remarkable tenacity of the 
superior children. Not only did they keep a given “‘set of 
mind” in a more effective manner than the normal groups 
but they manifested a greater endurance or persistence of 
thought in working on a particular task until it was completed. 
This may have been in part due to the great zeal with which 
the group of superior children approached and attacked the 
different tests with which they were confronted. 
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Thus experiment has shown that marked fertility of 
-hought, a greater capacity for comprehension, a remarkable 
persistence of attitudes and ideas, mental “‘stick-to-it- 
iveness, rer an sunaptional zeal pul prensa are the 
sa child. 

Are these qualities innate, inborn — a gift of fate? Or are 
they acquired — the result of training and education? The 
basis for these factors is undoubtedly inborn; this is the con- 
tribution of heredity and the race to individual superiority. 
These fundamental capacities can, however, be developed, 
largely by instruction and experience; this is the contri- 
bution of the environment. It must be borne in mind in this 
connection that discipline and practice may take place with- 
out the aid of formal exercises in the school-room or the 
coaching of parents. Through fortuitous or accidental train- 
ing many superior individuals, neglected by their parents 
and by the schools, have come into their own. It is chiefly 
through the influences of the school and the home, however, 
that the experiences of the child are formed. 

Experimental analysis of the mental factors determining 
excellence of performance shows it to be the resultant of 
many qualities, several of which are capable of improve- 
ment and cultivation even in the lower levels of mankind. 
It is to the development of these mental factors that most 
attention should be directed if we are to bring out the ca- 
pacity for superior achievement. And it is in this respect that 
schools and parents have failed in the past. 

We should not take the schools too severely to task for 
their neglect. Naturally, not all the cultivation of the innate 
capacities for superiority falls to the lot of the school. The 
parents have the child five, six, or perhaps seven, years be- 
fore the school gets a chance at him. During these early 
formative years the future character of the child is being 
built. It is in this plastic period that traits such as tenacity 
and zeal for accomplishment must be cultivated. They can 
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be acquired later, but then they do not take the firm ang 
deep rooting that is possible in early life. When developed mM 
childhood, these qualities become part and parcel of the per- 
sonality. If the child does not acquire them until he goes t) 
the school, where they are too often brought into play in 
order to earn a gold star or a kind word from the teacher. 
they are veneered on and do not become ingrained. As fo; 
pernicious traits of character, it is indeed an Herculean task 
to attempt to reform them after the child has reached the 
school. 

Even during the actual school life of the child the devel. 
opment of the qualities that make for superiority and lead. 
ership is as much the responsibility of the parents as of the 
teachers. It is no exaggeration to say that the school simp) 
supplements the home in this endeavor. Education is often 
confused with the formal methods used in the class-room, but 
becoming educated and going to school are by no means 
synonymous. Education is largely a process of acquisition 
and enrichment, whatever else we may think of it. And it is 
no reflection upon the schools to say that this acquisition 
and enrichment take place to a great extent outside their 
walls. 

It has been said that all thought is a mirror. Perhaps this 
is something of an exaggeration. But it is an apposite truism 
when applied to the thinking of the child in his pre-school 
years. Up to about the third year of his life the child imitates, 
in a non-purposive manner, all the actions within the range 
of his immediate experience. Parents and adults especially 
are mimicked, but pets and inanimate, mechanical objects 
are by no means excluded. In this formative period the child 
probably learns more in a day than he will! learn later ina 
month. The acquisition is easy and spontaneous. So far as the 
child is concerned, it is also aimless, and is largely a matter of 
imitation or absorption. It rests with the parents to give it 
purpose and direction. If the child lives with a stammerer, 
the child, too, will stammer. If the people around him speak 
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well and correctly, the child will learn to use appropriate 
‘rms and sequences through simple imitation, and he will 
bave nothing to unlearn later when the school takes up 
language habits. 

If the child is to be a leader, he must possess a wealth of 
associations. The mentally superior individual does not 
have a single-track, merry-go-round mind in which only one 
‘dea can run at a time and in a fixed circular path. He has a 
variety of associations of ideas. Intellectual richness depends 
upon the number of concepts or experiences available, and 
the readiness with which they can be brought into action. 
\ variety of experiences in childhood, deliberately arranged 
by the parent in such a manner that they will be retained by 
the child, will provide material necessary for a superior back- 
cround. It is not enough, however, that the child go through 
certain adventures, such as visiting the zoo or making a gar- 
den. The essential and crucial facts must be retained; they 
must be so stored away that when they are needed for an 
associative background later they will be at his beck and call. 

But if it is true, as is frequently stated, that the child 
learns more in his first six years of existence than in all the 
remainder of his life, it is just as true that much that he 
learns during these early years has to be re-learned later, or 
perhaps unlearned, and that what he picks up mentally 
is often in spite of, rather than because of, any conscious 
appreciation by the parents of its significance. What is needed 
isa certain degree of adult supervision, or rather co-operation, 
in following out the natural investigating proclivities. The 
child under school age is interested in things that he can feel, 
and see, and hear; he is interested in objects that move, and 
in doing things. He should be guided in his daily experiences 
along the lines of these manifest interests. The parent should 
be a helper, not a driver. If the child likes pets, observe with 
him distinctive features and activities about them. Supple- 
ment his aimless, spontaneous observations with the purposive 
direction of an adult. If he enjoys being in the open country, 
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tour it with him, walk short distances across fields with him, 
not as the rolling stone which gathers nothing but an ac. 
cretion of vegetable juices, but as the sentient being who sees 
and hears and reacts to the environment. The child’s eyes anq 
ears are open; see to it that they take in essential and sig. 
nificant features. He can pass the waking hours of the day jy 
a room by himself or out on the street in a tolerable manner. 
But his experiences are then purely fortuitous, whereas they 
should be to a certain extent “cooked up” by his elders, _ 

There are other means besides action and observation by 
which associative materials may be assimilated. Reading. 
narration, and conversation, are also important. The chil 
under six likes rhythmical ballads and poems, wonder tales, 
and stories of child life. These tastes furnish the natural foun. 
dation upon which to build. What is more wonderful to the 
child than modes of life in the forest or than children’s cus. 
toms in far-away lands? Truth is indeed stranger than fiction, 
and it stands the pragmatic test. Well-selected reading pro- 
vides material for associations that will work. 

The next step is to help the child make a conscious effort 
in his early years to retain materials that are worth while. 
A variety of means must be used in accomplishing this. 
Incidentally these are also useful for adults to adopt. First 
of all, it is essential that the child’s interest be gained or 
followed. Then, when the material is worth retaining, the 
field of attention for the moment should be limited to the 
things under consideration. He should be encouraged to take 
one thing at a time, and this slowly, in order that the im- 
pression may be clear-cut and definite. It is necessary, too, 
to make certain that the child comprehends the material. 
Get him to talk about it. The child who talks well is the child 
who has something to say. Let him re-tell stories, seeing to it 
that he distinguishes fact from fancy. Total repression, at the 
table for instance, might profitably give way to an intelli- 
gent conversation in which the child takes an active part. 
Draw out the incidents of his daily life in his own words. 
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By narrating them he gains practice in the use of language. 
At the same time his past experiences are being reinforced, 
and not only will they be better remembered but in a more 
iseful form. If an arm is not exercised, it will weaken and 
wither. Mental associations are strengthened by usage; they 
weaken and fade through disuse. It is well that the mental 
paths, so to speak, be kept clean and in good operating 
condition. 

These suggestions will serve to indicate the practically 
unlimited field in which the parent may take up the educa- 
tion of the child in his pre-school days. When our children fail 
to make the progress they should we pass the buck to the 
state, and to the schools. Yet the schools do what they can in 
a handicapped way, especially for inferior and average 
children. We forget the fact that in educating the child and in 
developing his character the school merely supplements the 
home; it does not usurp the place of the home. The home 
and the school are in an indissoluble partnership. Are the 
schools trying to do all that they might do for the superior 

child? And are the parents also trying to do their part? 











HE GOADS HIMSELF 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


ND was it I that hoped to rattle 
A broken lance against iron laws? 
Was it I that asked to go down in battle 
For a lost cause? 


Fool! Must there be new deaths to cry for 
When only rottenness survives? 

Here are enough lost causes to die for 
Through twenty lives. 


What have we learned? That the familiar 
Lusts are the only things that endure; 
That for an age grown blinder and sillier, 

There is no cure. 


And man? Free of one kind of fetter, 
He runs to gaudier shackles and brands; 
Deserving, for all his groans, no better 
Than he demands. 


The flat routine of bed and barter, 
Birth and burial, holds the lot. . . . 
Was it I that dreamed of being a martyr? 
How — and for what? 


Yet, while this unconcern runs stronger 
As life shrugs on without meaning or shape, 
Let me know flame and the teeth of hunger; 
Storm — not escape. 








THE REUNIFICATION OF RUSSIA 
By LEO PASVOLSKY 


OLITICAL maps of the Eastern Hemisphere before 
the war showed Russia as a great blot of uniform 
color spreading across the two continents of Europe 
and Asia. An ethnographic map, on the other hand, 
showed Russia as a mass of variegated spots, nearly a hun- 
dred in number, grouped about what is called Great Russia. 
Each spot represents a more or less distinct racial or national 
croup. In this difference between the appearance of the 
political and the ethnographic maps lies the greatest question 
before the Russian people to-day and one of the gravest prob- 
lems that the whole world is facing. Will the political map of 
what was formerly the Russian empire still be of one color, or 
will spots of color be transferred from the ethnographic 
map to the political? Will there be one Russia or many? 

It is quite obvious that the economic reconstruction of the 
world and its political stability from the viewpoint of inter- 
national peace are, to a large extent, dependent upon the 
manner in which Russia finds her way out of the numberless 
difficulties that beset her at the present time. And there is no 
doubt that the most fundamental question involved in the 
rehabilitation of Russia is how much of what was formerly 
the Russian empire will be in this reconstructed Russia. 

In the heyday of their military glory, when Russia lay 
prostrate at their feet, the Germans used a very interesting 
word to characterize the condition to which they intended 
to bring the portions of Russia bordering upon Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. They spoke then of the “ Balkanization”’ 
of Western Russia. In devising this policy and in carrying it 
ut in part under the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the Germans 
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had very definite aims in view, and these aims are still wort) 
study on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The German idea was to create a string of small bufe; 
states round the western and southern boundaries of Grea; 
Russia, states which would be actually incapable of indepeng. 
ent existence and would, of necessity, look to Germany fo; 
their support. Seven such states were projected. From north 
to south they were: Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
White Russia, Poland, and Ukraina. The independence of 
Poland and Finland has since been conceded by practically 
every nation, including Russia herself. Only the question of 
their eastern boundaries still remains a matter of dispute. 
But the other five states which were to play the part of pawns 
in the German game still continue to be vital considerations 
in the problem of Russia’s unity. 

The Germans skilfully based their policy upon the theory 
of self-determination of nationalities. In the wording of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Germany and Austria intended “to 
determine the future status of these territories in agreement 
with the wishes of their populations.” But to this was signif- 
cantly added, “provided that nothing else interferes.” Thus 
posing as the sponsor of the political aspirations of these 
territories, Germany counted upon the fact that in each of 
them there were ambitious elements advocating separatist 
tendencies. The cultural oppression of the Russian imperial 
régime was, no doubt, largely responsible for pushing the 
struggle for cultural freedom among the non-Russian groups 
into the path of political separatism. But these separatist ten- 
dencies were never highly developed, and it was an important 
part of Germany’s policy to feed this fire of political aspira- 
tion, at the same time using it to her own advantage. 

The case of Lithuania, recently admitted to the Assemb!) 
of the League of Nations, is typical in this regard. Its terri- 
tory was occupied by the Germans in 1915. Numerous prom- 
ises of more or less complete independence were held out to 
the Lithuanian leaders by the German government, but tt 
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was not until the latter part of 1917 that the Lithuanians 
were permitted to organize a civic government, to which the 
German military command yielded some of its authority. In 
December, 1917, the Lithuanians made their first move for 
actual independence. They sent a delegation to Berlin asking 


Bir assistance in establishing an independent Lithuanian 


state, but the Germans demanded, in exchange for such 
assistance, military, railway, customs, and currency con- 
ventions of such a nature as would virtually have reduced 
Lithuania to a subordinate place in the German federation. 
The Lithuanian National Council rejected these conditions, 
and in February, 1918, formally proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Lithuania. A month later, a new Lithuanian delega- 
tion appeared in Berlin, this time asking for the recognition 
of the new state. But the German Imperial Chancellor, 
Count von Hertling, again enumerated the military and 
economic conventions upon the acceptance of which the 
Germans conditioned the recognition of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence. On March 24 von Hertling declared officially that the 
German government recognized Lithuania as a free and inde- 
pendent state; but at the same time Germany succeeded in 
imposing upon Lithuania conditions of recognition which 
virtually amounted to confederation with Germany. 

Of the four states lying near the Baltic the separatist aspi- 
rations of which the Germans proposed to sponsor, only 
Lithuania was formerly an independent state. As for the 
others, history does not record an organized Esthonia, Lat- 
via, or White Russia. The territories now spoken of as Estho- 
nia and Latvia constitute primarily the three Russian prov- 
inces of Liefland, Estland, and Kourland. They occupy the 
shore of the Baltic from the southern coast of the Gulf of 
Finland to the extreme northern point of East Prussia. 
[heir population consists principally of two racial stocks: 
the Esthonians, who are of Finno-Ugrian origin, and the 
Letts, who are of Iranian stock, close kin to the Lithuanians. 
Lithuania was an independent state several hundreds of 
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years ago, but joined Poland and together with Polan; 
passed under Russian domination. The territory known a 
White Russia is inhabited by Slavs who had migrate; 


northward from the Carpathian Mountains. At the dawn of 


Russian history, they constituted several small Russijay 
principalities, which were eventually conquered and annexe; 
by the Polish-Lithuanian state. 

But it was not on the historic claims and traditional ep. 
mities of these four territories that Germany based the 
policy of “Balkanization.” She was much more concerned 
with their economic status. Esthonia and Latvia are indys. 
trially more advanced than the other two states. Moreover. 
within their territory lie the only available ports on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic: Reval in Esthonia, and Rig, 
and Libau in Latvia. These ports constitute Russia’s access 
to the western seas; they were the objective of Peter’s great 
struggle with the Swedes. With central Russia dependent 
upon Esthonia and Latvia for port facilities in the West, 
these territories themselves would be absolutely dependent 
upon Russia for their food supply, for most of their raw 
materials, and for a market for their industrial products. Bj 
erecting a tariff wall, Russia would always be in a position to 
starve them, while they would always be in a position to 
retaliate by refusing access to the ports. In such a struggle, 
the two small Baltic states would have to seek powerful 
allies, and would, according to the German plans, find them- 
selves compelled to turn to Germany. White Russia and 
Lithuania, almost exclusively agricultural in character, cut 
off from the sea and practically incapable of independent 
economic existence, were also expected by Germany to fall 
within the orbit of her power. Here, too, Germany counted 
upon the inevitability of their quarrels with Russia and 
among themselves. The process was to be completed by the 
creation of an independent Ukraina, also under the economic 
domination of Germany. 

The object of all this was both political and economic. 
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Dismembered, Russia would be very weak politically. But 
che would also be even weaker economically, for both the 
‘slated Great Russia and the surrounding “ Balkanized”’ 
states would thus be prevented from developing their in- 
dustries. Germany would see to it that the lands to the 
east of her would remain for a long time to come a vast 
reservoir of agricultural supplies and raw materials, to feed 
her industries and provide an inexhaustible market for 
her industrial production. The “ Balkanization” of Eastern 
Europe would be complete, with Germany as the master of 
the situation and ready to reap the consequent advantages. 

Defeated in the war, Germany did not succeed in carrying 
out this policy of “ Balkanization.”’ But the forces of sepa- 
ratism in Russia, which were let loose by the events that took 
place after March, 1917, continued to work. The results of 
this centrifugal process have been the formation of all the 
states proposed by the German policy. And in the peculiar 
conditions of Russia’s position as the seat of a communist 
regime and the headquarters of the Third International, 
which is known as the executive body of the world revolution, 
the process has acquired a special temporary significance, 
which has complicated the whole problem and has obscured 
the inevitably basic factors in the situation. 

Under the Provisional government, the question of the 
forms of Russian unity was universally conceded as an in- 
ternal problem, the permanent solution of which lay with an 
all-Russian constituent assembly. With the establishment 
of the Bolshevist régime and the dispersing of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, this question ceased to be an internal Russian 
problem, and became one of world concern, so far as its solu- 
tion is affected. It still remains to-day in the sphere of inter- 
national discussion and action. For this reason, its causes, 
as well as its fundamental elements, are of interest to the 
world outside of Russia herself. 

Of the many causes which were directly and immediately 
responsible for releasing the forces of separatism in Russia, 
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none was more important and far-reaching than the solemy 


announcement of the principle of self-determination o/ 


nationalities. It fed ambitions and obscured realities. Flung 
into the world from the overheated atmosphere of the Zim. 
merwald-Kienthal conferences; caught up at the beginning of 
the Russian revolution by more or less irresponsible groups, 
which at that time declared themselves the supporters of 
Zimmerwaldian ideas; baldly announced to the world as q 
sacred ideal by the Bolsheviki; then dragged into the mire of 
imperialistic intrigue by the German plenipotentiaries at 
Brest-Litovsk — the principle of self-determination did a 
great deal of harm in Russia. In its present form it is no more 
than a very crude expression of abstract justice. And as 
such, unless it be raised to the dignity of a public right, it is 
bound to be exploited by unscrupulous or over-ambitious 
leaders to generally destructive ends. 

If self-determination is going to be applied in Russia, how 
far should it go? To which of the hundred or more national, 
linguistic, and racial groups which make up Russia should it 
apply? Should any attention be given to the possibilities of 
quarrels which may come about as a result, not only of con- 
flicting claims, but of such arrangements as would place 
some parts of what was formerly the Russian empire in a 
position of economic dependence upon other parts? These 
and many similar questions present themselves as soon as 
one applies the unqualified principle of self-determination. 

Even the Bolsheviki, the apostles of self-determination, 
have already changed their manner of approach to the ques- 
tion. Their present policy as to the settlement of the prob- 
lems of national separatism is excellently illustrated by their 
conquest of Ukraina and still more recently by their conquest 
of Georgia and the other parts of the Caucasus. Of course, as 
we shall see later on, they are moved principally by their gen- 
eral aim of establishing communism over as large an area as 
possible. But they also realize that for the national existence 
of Russia, the economic and political considerations involved 
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‘1 any dismemberment outweigh, even in the scales of what 
they conceive to be international justice, the abstract prin- 
ciple that they had so proudly announced to the world as the 
last word in statecraft. And to-day there are many groups 
‘n Soviet Russia, violently opposed to communism, that, 
nevertheless, side with the Soviet régime simply because 
they believe that the Bolsheviki (for reasons of their own) 
are making at least a pretense of re-establishing Russian 
unity. 

Whether engineered by the Germans, or carried out with- 
out their immediate assistance, the “‘Balkanization” of 
Russia, which would result in her dismemberment, is bound 
to lead to controversies that, in turn, must entail number- 
less quarrels and bring about constant struggles. There are 
very few national groups in Russia which have very dis- 
tinct territorial segregation, and the question of the bounda- 
ries alone in any process of the division of Russia would lead 
to a series of internal struggles, similar to those that made 
the Balkan Peninsula so proverbially the seat of warfare. 

Weakened politically in this manner, a dismembered 
Russia would be weakened still more economically. The 
territory usually spoken of as Russia, that one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, is, from the point of view of natural resources, 
the richest country in the world. But its natural wealth is 
distributed in such a way that the different parts of this terri- 
tory are mutually dependent upon one another, and a rapid 
and orderly development of the whole is possible only if the 
whole country works together. Great Russia has tremendous 
timber resources, an enormous capacity for the raising of 
agricultural products having industrial value, and a great 
potential man power for industrial development. Ukraina 
has normally vast supplies of grain and sugar. Southern 
Russia and the Don Cossack territory have excellent ports 
and very large deposits of coal and iron. The Caucasus has 
petroleum and manganese. Turkestan has cotton. Siberia 
has great agricultural possibilities, and is, besides, a veritable 
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treasure-house of timber and all sorts of mineral wealth. 
The Baltic provinces have ports and industrial facilities. 

Broken into parts, Russia would become a group of smal] 
states, none of them prepared for an independent economic 
existence. Each one of these small states would necessarjly 
have to pass through a period of preliminary development in 
order to fit its economic resources to its peculiar economic 
needs — a process through which Russia as a whole has 
already in part passed, and which could be completed with 
infinitely less effort and less cost by the unified country than 
by the separated sections. 

Russia is now living through special and very peculiar 
economic conditions. The havoc wrought by the war with 
Germany and particularly by the civil war, coupled with the 
disastrous results of the economic experimentation of com- 
munism, has ruined her whole economic apparatus, rendering 
it almost inoperative. Moreover, in the process, most of her 
accumulations of national wealth have been swept away. In 
these circumstances, only the vast resources of the whole 
country, when pledged conjointly to the task of the rehabili- 
tation of economic life, could carry Russia safely through the 


period of reconstruction, without placing her in a condition of 


economic vassalage to one or more outside powers. 

In a dismembered Russia the obstacles to the use of ports, 
as well as railroads, rivers, canals, and other means of com- 
munication and transportation; the problems of national and 
local finance; the difficulties of new customs boundaries, and 
numerous other questions of similar nature, all requiring im- 
mediate solution — would render Russia’s reduction to 4 
“Balkanized” condition one of the most wasteful economic 
processes in the history of the world. Such a process would 
probably have to be gone through if it could be counted 
upon to promote the security and the peace of the world. 


But everything points to the probability that it would re- 


sult in just the reverse. 


” 


There are groups in Western Europe that urge the creation 
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of a line of buffer states, coinciding with imperial Germany’s 
-cheme of “ Balkanization,” for the purpose of establishing a 
-anitary cordon against Bolshevism. Such groups, in their 
attempts to better temporary conditions, are sowing the 
seeds of inevitable difficulties in the future. Other groups 
urge a similar policy frankly for reasons of commercial 
advantage. These groups are, unconsciously perhaps, break- 
‘ng the ground for the realization of Germany’s original 
scheme, at least in its economic implications. 

Before the war, the German economists considered that 
there were three possibilities of economic expansion open to 
Germany. The first was the freedom of the seas, or, rather, 
German control of the seas. The second was the creation of an 
economic empire in the Near East, symbolized by the Berlin- 
Bagdad Railroad. The third was an economic domination of 
Russia. The situation now remains the same, except that 
the first two possibilities have been definitely removed by 
Germany’s loss of shipping equipment and the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire. But the domination of Russia 
still remains possible, especially in case of Russia’s dismem- 
berment. With the bulwark of Russian unity gone, Germany 
can more than hold her own in the competition. 

Naturally, the achievement of Russian unity depends not 
only upon its desirability but, much more so, upon its possi- 
bility. Before an adequate answer can be given to the ques- 
tion of whether or not Russian unity is possible, it is neces- 
sary to examine in some detail the story of how the Russian 
empire came together, how it was held together, and how it 
drifted apart. 

Of Russia’s proverbial one-sixth of the earth’s surface, the 
bulk of the population is Slavic, divided into the three 
branches of Great Russians, Little Russians or Ukrainians, 
and White Russians. These three elements constitute fully 
two-thirds of the total population, the other third being 
made up of almost a hundred nationalities and tribes of 
various races, religions, and tongues. For generations past, 
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these various groups have lived within the bounds of Russia, 
Not all of these nationalities, of course, claim or desire com. 
plete political independence. Possibly not more than ten 
have actually presented a bill for separation from Russia. 
This Russian conglomerate of races, nations, and tongues 
is not, by any means, the result of chance or of capricious 
imperialism. There were great economic and other causes 
which underlay the expansion of the principality of Moscow 
into the greatest empire of the world. Yet, except in two dis. 
tinct cases, those of Ukraina and of Georgia, this Russian 
conglomerate did not drift together as a result of voluntary 
action. Most of what were the “subject”’ nationalities in the 
Russian empire had never known any independent existence, 
They were gathered in as a result of the wars born of the 
striving of alandlocked country, Great Russia, towards the sea. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the rule o! 
Moscow was extended eastward over the Volga basin and on 
into Siberia. It was still hemmed in on the south and on the 
west up to the time of Peter the Great, but during the eight. 
eenth century, Russia’s southern boundary came to rest upon 
the northern littoral of the Black Sea, while her western 
boundary reached the shore of the Baltic, and through the 
partition of Poland, the eastern border of Prussia. The 
nineteenth century brought Russia the remainder of the 
Baltic coast by her acquisition of that part of Finland which 
still remained under Sweden. During that century, too, 
Russia acquired Bessarabia, completed her conquest of the 
Caucasus, and extended her possessions into Central Asia. 
Thus by the end of the nineteenth century the political 
consolidation of Russia was virtually completed. And a 
decade and a half after its close came the mighty revolution- 
ary upheaval which has placed in jeopardy the very existence 
of the political fabric built up with such great effort and at 
the price of such enormous sacrifices. 
Practically no systematic attempts to weld this huge em- 
pire into one nationality were made before 1800; the national- 
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Sue 


of their inauguration, the Russian bureaucracy had before 
‘ta choice of two theories: the British theory that an empire 
‘sa living organism, in which each nationality must have 
certain rights and a certain degree of freedom, and Prussia’s 
method of denationalizing all but the sovereign or the domi- 
nant race. The Russian imperial government chose the Ger- 
man theory, and applied it for a hundred years. To the Great 
Russian nationality everything else had to conform. It was a 
process of ruthless centralization and of brutal suppression 
of every manifestation of an independent national spirit on 
the part of subject peoples. Exceptionally liberal abroad, the 
government was highly illiberal and reactionary at home. 
There was no correspondence at all between its foreign and 
its domestic policies. While it defended subject nationalities 
abroad and even fought wars for the liberation of the differ- 
ent Slav nations of the Balkans, it ruled its own cultural and 
nationalistic minorities with an iron hand. 

As far as political status was concerned, however, every 
part of the Russian empire was fundamentally on the same 
footing. The imperial government was built on the basis of 
the centralization of administrative authority. Petrograd 
was the fountain-head from which all administrative author- 
ity flowed, the centre towards which everything that had to 
do with the ruling of Russia tended. So far as the general 
oppression from the centre was concerned, all parts of the 
empire were more or less equal. 

The discrimination against other parts of the empire than 
Great Russia first became apparent in the modifications of 
these general conditions. Despite the centralization of ad- 
ministrative authority, Russia had enjoyed for decades some 
rudimentary forms of self-government. Certain local affairs 
were left in the hands of the population of each particular 
district. When the reforms of Alexander the Second in the 
sixties of the last century introduced the Zemstvo system, 
which in its fundamentals was really productive of a certain 


‘stic policies of Russia are scarcely a century old. At the time 
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degree of self-government, this measure did not extend to 
the whole empire. On the contrary, its introduction showed 
clearly a discrimination in favor of Great Russia, as parts 
of Ukraina, Poland, the Baltic provinces, the Caucasus, and 
Siberia were not included in it. It was not until more than a 
generation after the original introduction of the Zemstyo 
system, when it had already lost most of its beneficent fea. 
tures through the reactionary legislation of Alexander the 
Third, that it was finally introduced into some of the other 
parts of Russia. But even then it was not on the same basis 
in these sections of the empire as in Great Russia. Peculiar 
systems of representation were created with a view to aiding 
the Great Russian minorities. 

The watchword of the Russian bureaucracy was “ Russifi- 
cation,” and the bureaucracy was not very particular as to 
the means for achieving this object. Sometimes by economic 
strangulation and repression, sometimes by internal coloniza- 
tion, sometimes by political discrimination, the Russian 
bureaucracy strove to establish the unity of the Russian 
state by forcing into the same mould the different national 
and linguistic groups which constituted the empire. And the 
Russian bureaucracy realized, of course, that in order to 
achieve its object, it would have to break the deep- 
rooted habits of speech and thought in those subject nation- 
alities which it was trying to Russify. Blind in not realizing 
the inevitable disaster that lurked in such a policy, it had 
sufficient statecraft to know that mere police and even eco- 
nomic oppression would not suffice for its purpose. Since the 
word “Russian” was to signify everything connected with 
Great Russia, the cultural aspirations of all the “non- 
Russian” nationalities must be ruthlessly repressed. 

The methods which the Russian bureaucracy under the 
monarchical régime employed in its efforts to work out 
Russian unity obviously failed. They produced resentment, 
hatred, enmities. And they certainly did not pave a way for 
a real unity of what was geographically Russia and what can 
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he a great country only if united in some federative form. 
And yet scarcely anybody in Russia doubts that such a form 
fynity can be found. What was formerly the Russian em- 
oire consisted of regions that have many vital interests in 

»mmon, and there is every potentiality of Russian unity, 
based upon real, binding ties. 

Responsible Russian leaders now realize clearly that this 
unity must be built upon a different foundation from the one 
upon which attempts were made in the past to construct a 
Russian state. If Russia is to have political unity, she must 
also have regional self-government and cultural freedom for 
the various racial groups. Each of the groups that should be 
included within a unified Russian state demands that its na- 
ional dignity be respected and safe-guarded; each of them 
ants complete freedom of expression for its national aspira- 
ions, and refuses to be dictated to by any other group as far 
as its vital national interests are concerned. But in order 
that there should be unity, such a group must also feel itself a 
part of the greater whole. Realizing that the prosperity, the 
honor, and the international position of each part are bound 
up inseparably with that of the whole, all the groups must be 
prepared mutually to sacrifice the things which it is neces- 
sary to give up for the maintenance of unity, if they feel that 
the larger interests involved in unity justify sacrifice. 

The basis of the reunification of Russia must be political 
unity, administrative decentralization, and cultural auton- 
omy; and there is every indication, both in the feelings of the 


of their leaders, that such a basis can be achieved. Its achieve- 
ment will be facilitated by a sympathetic attitude of those 
powers that are friendly to Russia. But whether such sym- 
pathy is extended or not, there seems to be enough deep- 
rooted determination in Russia to see Russia again a great 
nation, to make reunification possible. Take, for example, the 
declarations of Ukraina, which is the most important element 
in the problem of separatism. On June 24, 1917, the Ukrain- 
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ian National Council, the Rada, issued a manifesto, a ¢. 
called “‘Universal,” which began as follows: 

“Without separating from Russia and without Dealing 
away from the Russian state, let the Ukrainian people, on; 
own territory, have the right to dispose of its life, and let, 
proper government be established in Ukraina by the electigy 
of a Ukrainian national assembly on the basis of universa) 
equal, direct, and secret suffrage. Only such an assembly ha; 
the right to issue laws which are to establish permanent orde: 
in Ukraina, while those laws which affect the entire Russiay 
state must be issued by an All-Russian Parliament.’ 

On November 20, 1917, less than two weeks after the Bol. 
sheviki came into power, Ukraina declared her in lepend. 
ence. But that declaration was qualified as a temporary an 
emergency measure. The “Universal” issued by the Rada, 
that day read as follows: 

‘An hour of trials and difficulties has come to the lands 
the Russian republic. A central government no longer exists, 

And we, the Ukrainian Rada, announce that hence. 
forth Ukraina becomes the Ukrainian People’s Republic. 

Without separating from the Russian republic, and 
preserving its unity, we take our stand firmly upon our lands 
that with our strength we may help the whole of Russia, and 
that the whole Russian republic may become a federation 
free and equal states.” 

Many things have happened both in Russia and in Ukraina 
since these declarations were made, but it is still upon the 
basis of some such plan that federal unity can be worked out 
for Russia. Whether the reunification will be achieved 
through the resumption of old ties, or by voluntary consent 
of groups after their separation has become an accomplished 
fact, is now considered a matter of form and not of vital 
importance. It is simply a question of whether the new basis 
of Russian unity will be worked out by an all-Russian con- 
stituent assembly, representing all the groups, or by re- 
gional constituent assemblies, each representing its own 
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croup. What is considered really vital and necessary is that 
the feeling and the desire for unity should become clear to the 

The existence of such a feeling is scarcely in question any 
longer, but the international setting for the solution of the 
important problem of Russian unity is a practical and 
vital consideration. The Soviet régime, demanding official 
recognition for itself as the government of Russia, claims 
also to be the final arbiter of the questions of separatism in 
the territory of the former Russian empire. And it not only 
claims this but it has already actually created certain forms 

f relationship among various regions and groups. 

These groups are of two general kinds: those embraced in 
the Soviet federation and those organized into states whose 
independence has been recognized by the Soviet régime. The 
frst include practically the whole of the former Russian em- 
pire, the second are the small territories along the Baltic 
coast and the Far Eastern Republic in Siberia. The differ- 
ence between them is that the territories included in the 
Soviet federation have Soviet forms of government and con- 
stitute a military and economic unity, with Moscow as the 
centre; while the others are not so organized. 

The solution of the question of Russian unity worked out 
by the Bolsheviki is a part of their general policy of inter- 
national action. This policy has been authoritatively stated 
ina resolution on the réle of the communist party, adopted by 
the Second World Congress of the Third International in the 
summer of 1920. Briefly stated, the lines of action laid down 
in the resolution are as follows: in each Soviet state, the 
supreme control of all state activities must be in the hands 
of a national communist party, which is hierarchically sub- 
ordinated to the executive committee of the Third Interna- 
tional in Moscow. Thus every member of the Russian Soviet 
federation is directly responsible to Moscow. In the countries 
which have not yet established the Soviet forms, the réle of 
the communist party must consist of efforts to bring about 
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the establishment of such forms, again under the complet 
direction of the Moscow executive committee. The recogn), 
tion by Moscow of the independence of Latvia or Esthonig 
or the Far Eastern Republic is merely a step towards the: 
inclusion in the territory controlled by the Third Interna, 
tional for the establishment of communism. Georgia, th: 
little country in the Caucasus, was also recognized as inde. 
pendent by Moscow until it became possible to overturn 
its non-Bolshevist government — which was done with the 
assistance of the Red troops — to establish the Soviet form; 
of government, and to incorporate the country in the Sovie 
federation. 

Thus what is sometimes asserted to be the “nationalistic 
policy of the Soviet régime with regard to Russian unity 
merely a direct development and unfolding of the communist 
policy of world revolution. The efficacy and the permanency 
of this solution of the question are obviously bound up insep. 
arably with the existence of the Soviet régime in Russia and 
the continuation of the work of the Third International, 
which has been defined by its own leaders as the “genera 
staff of the world revolution.” 

If such a revolution should come about, then the Soviet 
solution of the question of Russian unity would probably be 
the only one possible. But since the faith of the Soviet leaders 
themselves in the imminence or even the possibility of sucha 
revolution has been badly shaken in recent months, it is sate 
to assume that the Russian Soviet régime itself will even- 
tually disappear and the whole fabric of relations bound up 
with it will crash to the ground. 

The liberal, anti-Soviet Russians hold generally the views 
which were presented to the Peace Conference by the Rus- 
sian delegation in Paris. They consider that the non-Soviet 
states which have been formed on the territory of the 
former Russian empire — except where they are obviously 
camouflaged vassal formations of the Soviet federation, like 
the Far Eastern Republic — should be accorded provisional 
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}, facto recognition, up to the time when there will be a 


Necal and recognized government in Russia which will settle 


permanently the question of separatism and unity. 
is most significant that the United States has been the 
t g 


Hirst power to take a definite stand on the matter. The policy 
Sof the last administration, as expressed in the Colby Note, 
Sas to place America on record as favoring the preservation 


of Russia’s territorial integrity. The present administration 


bhas gone even further than that. The enunciation of the prin- 
1 ™ a <c . ””> . > . . . 
ciple of “moral trusteeship” over Russia’s legitimate inter- 


ests and rights, which was proposed for the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, constituted an 


Finternational pledge of non-interference of outside powers 





with the eventual national solution of the question of Russian 
unity. 

The international setting of the question of Russian unity 
has gone through a curious cycle in the course of the past 
four years. As long as Russia existed as a state, the problem 
of separatism was exclusively an internal one, the whole 
people being the arbiter of the question. With the coming into 
power of the Soviet government, the Germans stepped in 
with definite policies for the dismemberment of Russia; then 
the problem of separatism became involved in a mad scramble 
for Germany’s favor. After Germany’s defeat, the different 
claimants for independence began to shift the decision of the 
problem into the realm of international politics generally, 
with the Allied nations as the arbiters of their contentions. 
In this sphere the question has continued to move since the 
Peace Conference. With the enunciation at the Washington 
Conference of the American principle of “moral trusteeship” 
over Russia’s vital and fundamental interests, the question 
of Russian unity has been returned again to its original 
sphere and is now held in abeyance for the only decision 
that would be authoritative and lasting — the decision of a 
Russia restored to national statehood. 





A NEW CONSTITUTION 
By SAMUEL SPRING 


" HE wonder comes to us, what the country yi] 


do with its new freedom!”’ 
This vivid, dramatic question asked by four 
dissenting justices including the late Chief Jus- 
tice White — only one less than a majority — in the latest 
of a series of startling decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States must awaken us at last to the profound change 
that has come over our Constitution in the past decade. 
Our Supreme Court has proved itself to be in truth a “con- 
tinuous constitutional convention.” 


Who questions the imperious, far-reaching effect of the 
Federal Constitution upon our every national act — indeed 
our every national gesture? Yet who to-day is not bored at 
the very mention of the Constitution? Things accepted be- 
cause they are ancient are usually deemed uninteresting. 
Since the Civil War we have placed our Constitution in the 
same realm as the sun — something vital yet of too constant 
and unfailing an influence to merit thought. And what little 
interest survives has been blighted by feeble, frightened 
defenders and shallow assailants. On the one hand, we 
have the patriots who deliver weeping eulogies about the 
celestial wisdom of the fathers in creating the Constitution, 
and heap up platitude upon platitude in order to embellish 
their final appeal— Woodsman spare that sacred tree! 
Against these we have our proudly advanced thinkers who 
dismiss it with a shrug of their shoulders and the amused 
query, “How can you expect an eighteenth-century docu- 
ment to fit twentieth-century conditions? The Constitution 
is so musty and enfeebled that you need but touch it and it 
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wa 


will fall into ruins.”’ And all of us, in our indifference, view it 
as something fixed, unchanging, pristine like the North Star, 
ynaware that constitutions, as is true with customs and 
manners and men, alter with time and either wane and grow 
enfeebled or thrive and grow ever sturdier. 

Despite our ennui, we are passing through a period when 
, savage, remorseless battle is being waged over the restraints 
of our Constitution. Much of our economic and industrial 
strife reduces itself, in the final phases, to a constitutional 
conflict. In recent years the basis of our national existence 
has been revised, twisted, even distorted to an extent that 


il 


S warrants our speaking once again of a new freedom as well 


as a new Constitution. The struggle indeed has been impres- 
sive. Even in the Dred Scott decision, which well-nigh ex- 
hausted Lincoln’s patience and baffled his tact, it is difficult 

find language as flaming as that recently used by the dis- 
senting Justices: 

“The facts .. . suggest the inquiry, Have conditions 
come... that are not amenable to passing palliatives and 
that socialism, or some form of socialism, is the only perma- 
nent corrective or accommodation? It is indeed strange that 
this Court is called to make way for it and through an in- 
strument of a constitution based on personal rights and the 
purposeful encouragement of individual incentive and energy 
to declare legal a power exerted for their destruction. .. . 

“Has [the Constitution] suddenly become weak — become 
not a restraint upon evil government, but an impediment to 
good government? Has it become an anachronism, and is it 
to become an ‘archaeological relic,’ no longer an efficient 
factor in affairs but something only to engage and entertain 
the studies of antiquarians? .. . 

“Protection [to property] has been regarded as a vital 
principle in Republican institutions. Our social system rests 
upon its sanctity and that state or community which seeks 
to evade it will soon discover the error in the disaster which 


” 
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The decision calling forth so urgent a protest is one ¢ 
keen interest to us all. The emergency legislation of New Yor: 
and of the District of Columbia, regulating rents and pro. 
tecting tenants against harsh and unreasonable demands o' 
landowners was held constitutional — unquestionably , 
popular result. Indeed, many of us feel that if it was neces. 
sary to wreck the Constitution in order to upset a few arp. 
gant landlords, the result was worth even so high a price 
Yet it is not commonly perceived that many decisions of 
even more striking significance have become the suprem 
law of the land in the last few years — probably the mo 
permanent effect of the world war — vastly altering th 
effect in application of our constitutional system. 

In a word, schemes of social advance and economic better. 
ment, sometimes called socialism, have been smashing a 
the doors of our national life and have finally forced their 
way into our midst despite constitutional guarantees of in. 
dividual liberty and security that seemed so sturdy and rigid 
as to be unchangeable. It matters not how one views social 
justice or community welfare or socialism — point of view 
will determine the name one prefers to use — or how desir- 
able the result is, the naked fact remains that under our novel 
system of constitutional interpretation, black has almost 
become white, and the vitality of our constitutional system 
has survived the shock. Viscount Bryce speaks of written 
constitutions as rigid; on the contrary, ours has proved 
itself surprisingly flexible. Though our Constitution to-day 
is weaker, in some respects, than it has been since Marshal 
breathed life into its placid phraseology, much that is gone 
was added by accident as a result of the Civil War, and the 
Constitution, as an instrument of government, still remains 
the unfailing and indispensable steel structure of our national 
life. Remove it and the nation well-nigh collapses. There are 
some who feel that since our political inheritance comes from 
the England of the Middle Ages, we could smoothly glide 
into the English system of an unwritten constitution. If the 
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serce political, social conflict which we have passed through 
‘1 the last few decades indicates anything, it would seem to 
show the dangers of such a change. American life is not as 
fexible, as suave, and supple as that of England. We need 
stern, clear, basic rules to guide us in our conduct. Law and 
order, established by sharp-cut constitutional guarantees, 
under the supreme interpretation of a judicial superbody, 
sa vital need with us to-day. The swift currents of passion 
and hatred and lawlessness still surge about such funda- 
mental guarantees. With England the situation is otherwise. 

Written in an age when liberty, as a bulwark of the rights 
of the individual, mastered man’s imagination, our Constitu- 
tion survives in a generation when the dreams of social 
justice and the passionate desire to protect the many — often 
unreasoning and rash in tumultuous surge — are dominat- 
ing human thought. In its flexibility and in its power of sur- 


vival, even more than in its nice adjustment of conflicting 


instincts and forces, our Constitution remains an outstand- 
ing masterpiece of human effort. And it is only when we con- 
sider that the problem is no longer the conflict between the 
States and the nation, of local government against central- 
ization, which called the Constitution into existence, but is a 
conflict between the individual and his government, that we 
begin to appreciate how astoundingly the world and America 
have changed in the last decade or two. 

Much of our present constitutional debate is distinct from 
this fundamental conflict, indeed is of little significance, and 
will always persist. The struggle between the President and 
the Senate with the appeal by both sides to constitutional 
limitations is inherent in a system of checks and balances 
and will continue so long as the Constitution survives. One 
might call it the bickering and formalism of government. A 
veak President will let slip from his hands some of the power 
that a Lincoln or a Roosevelt will rigorously exert. Of late 
vears the President has unquestionably appealed to the pop- 


ular imagination and interpreted the popular desire more 
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wisely and successfully than has the Senate, the refuge of y 
much mediocrity, vain egotism, and fuss and feathers; ye 
the Senate’s power is now greater than it has been for years 
It is not so much that the Presidency has not grown stronge; 
but that the States have grown weaker and the Senate has 
enjoyed part of the augmented power. 

The accelerated decay of local government under our ney 
Constitution is both distressing and widespread. State goy. 
ernment, as anything more than the neat and humble car: 


of detail in obedience to a nationally determined policy, give 
promise of slowly fading away. We are growing dangerous 
close to the French system established under Napoleon. It 
is not so much that Elihu Root, twenty years ago, prophesied 
correctly when he said that the States must govern more 
efficiently or the federal government would prevail; rather, 
the cause is that, though the States have progressed remark. 
ably in governmental skill of late years — in fact, such States 
as Wisconsin and California and Massachusetts have devised 
in many ways better legislation than has Congress — yet 
the tide has set too strongly against state government. 
Railroads and automobiles and airplanes, telephones and 
telegraphs, national magazines and national thought have 
crowded us all close together. The same causes which have 
made the Atlantic a lake instead of a vast abyss slashing 
across the world have made of America more a nation than 
a confederation of sovereign States. 

One by one all the vestiges of sovereignty 
power — have been torn from the States. The rush of prog- 
ress has made interstate commerce include all commerce. So 
the Transportation Act of 1920 and the Supreme Court have 
merged intrastate into interstate commerce, and the State 
Railroad Commissions are to-day largely obsolete despite 
their bitter protests. Federal income and inheritance taxes 
have robbed the States of much of their revenue and are 
forcing them to curtail expenditures, or issue bonds, while 
the nation takes over their functions. The dangers of tax- 
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exempt state bonds are so great that, although the Supreme 
Court recently held that Congress could not tax such issues 
and thereby destroy the fiscal policies of the States, neverthe- 
sss the proposed constitutional amendment, placing such 
power in Congress and sharply impairing another state power, 
will probably be accepted by citizens who have grown more 
‘nterested in the nation than in the States. Is it education, 
+ agriculture, or state highways? Conservation of health, 
child labor, or the development of electrical power? The 
nation has both the money and the determination. Without 
, thought the Senate now investigates conditions which ten 
vears ago would have been considered purely local — the 
clothing trades, housing, co-operative buying and selling. 

There seems to be no check to this decline of state func- 

n and influence unless new forces manifest themselves. 
The Western States in particular are likely to grow markedly 
more enfeebled and flaccid. The nation controls the vast 
national domain that lies within their borders. One-third of 
the State of California is not California but national domain 
and cannot even be taxed by California. The Supreme Court, 
by its decisions, has vested absolute control in Congress 
over this tremendous empire within the States. Hunt, pas- 
ture cattle, or indeed do anything within this domain, and 
you will find that it is Congress and congressional acts — 
not the State — which controls. Congress will probably in 
the next decade evolve a plan of developing this domain for 
the national benefit — possibly as a means of paying off the 
national debt — while the Western States weep in sackcloth 
and ashes. The Eastern States, having already wasted their 
patrimony, will naturally not repine at sharing in new for- 
tune. They can scarcely be blamed. 

In foreign affairs, moreover, legislation is now pending 
which will enable the nation to coerce the States to the im- 
pairment of state independence. Treaties, of course, always 
have been the supreme law of the land; but in the absence of 
definite treaty provisions, the federal government has been 
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baffled in the effort to control state acts so that they will no; 
create violations of international rights. California, unde; 
the proposed legislation, will accept, not reject the sugge: 
tions of Washington as to the Japanese. In many way 
desirable, indeed inevitable, though this entire tendenc, 
towards concentration of power may be, yet the fact remaiys 
that the States are rapidly falling so low that soon there may 
be none left to pay them honor. 

So, with the States merging into the nation and assuming 
the attributes of higher counties, we have left a far-reaching. 
imperial nation, the most powerful government in the world, 
confronting not forty-eight sovereign powers — but the 
individual! To-day the individual feels the heavy hand of the 
nation at every turn. And if the individual cries out in his 
fear, ““What of individual rights, of individual liberty and 
freedom? What of the sacred constitutional guarantees t 
protect the individual, which our fathers insisted upon s 
ardently ?’’— the dismal echo comes back, “There are none— 
they, like the States, are fading away.” And this extraordi- 
nary change in our constitutional system, this sudden de. 

cay of state and individual rights, has happened in the last 
decade or two! 

Who can doubt that we have acquired a new Constitu- 
tion since the days of “free silver”’ and Populist agitation? 

There will flash through the reader’s mind as clearly de- 
fined proof of this transformation — the Eighteenth Amené- 
ment. Prohibition either uplifts or rasps so many of us that 
it is difficult to discuss it. When our Constitution was writ- 
ten in 1789 every American accepted as fundamental the 
Anglo-Saxon belief that an Englishman’s home was his castle. 
Now it is amusing to reflect how widely we have departed 
from that individualistic boast when powerful groups de- 
mand that the government assume the right to count the 
number of raisins in our kitchens and to control all cooking 
which unnecessarily involves fermentation. Prohibition 1s 
beneficent; it is the law; yet we must not overlook the far- 
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) aching effect of so searching a governmental control upon 


ar national life. 

But without prohibition the change would be almost as 
profound. Step by step, in recent years, the Supreme Court 
has whittled away conceptions of the Constitution which a 
fw years ago seemed vital. The change has been marked 
sven though it has been thrust upon us gently with judicial 
poise and equanimity. 

Aside from guarantees as to free speech, freedom in reli- 
sion, and freedom from unjust search, arrest, trial, and im- 
prisonment, the Constitution as originally written contained 
-wo outstanding guarantees of individual independence and 
security. The federal government by the Fifth Amendment 
was prohibited from depriving any person of life, liberty, or 


| property without due process of law; the States were also 


forbidden to impair the obligations of contracts, that is, 
prevent by governmental act the full enforcement of any 
valid contract right, not against public policy, held by any 
individual. The latter restriction seemed of the greater im- 
portance. The Supreme Court soon gave it a much wider 
scope than anyone expected by holding that it was impos- 
sible for a State to revoke a corporate charter once freely 
granted. Yet, although this guarantee of contract rights 
loomed large during the debates in the convention and has 
seemed of great significance to theorists, it has proved to be 
of diminishing importance. And what is more, the Fifth 
Amendment placing an important check upon Congress was 
practically forgotten until recent years. It was seldom in- 
voked in the courts and seemed the acceptance of a superb 
but impractical axiom. The French, since the Revolution of 
1789, have always insisted upon liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity as fundamental guarantees in a free government, but 
with Gallic optimism they have cheerfully accepted these 
rights as a fragile dream. It was for us Americans, after the 
Civil War, to enforce these truths with grim literalness. Our 
age-long fondness for judicial theory and legal precision — 
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described so vividly by Burke — and our patient insistenc 
on putting theories of government into practice have mad; 
such a result possible. But in the first half of our national 
existence the guarantees of individual security were slende; 
and were forgotten. 

After the Civil War the radical Republicans of the Nort} 
were determined to protect the negro in the full rights of 
citizenship by constitutional guarantees. To-day we all wish 
that this method of solving racial conflict were more sub. 
stantial and effective. Ideals often make a melancholy cop. 
trast to sombre realities. Three sweeping constitutional 
amendments were proposed, all dealing primarily with the 
rights of the negro and the punishment of the South. As part 
of the effort to protect the negro, an innocent enough clause 
was thrust into the heart of the Fourteenth Amendment 
where it was almost forgotten — one clause in the midst of 
a long paragraph — “And no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec. 
tion of the laws.” The Fifth Amendment, in a word, was ap- 
plied to the individual States. Those who introduced this 
amendment, as the debates in the Senate show, appreciated 
the effect of those simple words. For, strange to say, deter- 
mined as Thaddeus Stevens and his followers were, in a 
cordance with the approved modern socialistic theory of 
safeguarding the weak, to protect the enfeebled negro from 
exploitation, they were nevertheless anxious to insure indi- 
vidual independence to the whites. The due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which otherwise dealt entirely 
with the negroes’ rights and problems of the Civil War, 
escaped the attention of the public. Its importance was ap- 
parently overlooked. By such accidents is the life of a nation 
as well as an individual twisted and changed. 

The Supreme Court of the United States was at first ex- 
tremely loath to recognize that the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment meant what it seemed to say. 
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)\Vhen ingenious counsel tried to nullify state statutes in the 


pall 


} 4mendment, the Supreme Court turned its back rigorously 


and coldly. The Fourteenth Amendment, the court insisted, 
was a protection for negroes, not the most far-reaching check 
upon social government known in the history of man: for 
he court readily perceived the tremendous restraint the due 


| process clause and the guarantee of equal protection of the 


laws would have upon local government as well as the im- 
perial power and harrowing labor such a clause, once accepted 


| in its literal meaning, would vest in the Supreme Court itself. 


But in vain! Lawyers were insistent; and not unlike a 
‘imid child, and with strange forebodings, the Supreme 


4 
bil 


» Court undertook the task. The first problem to determine 


was the meaning of those simple yet grim words “‘due proc- 
ess of law.” After considerable hesitation the Supreme 
Court found that “due process of law” was the equivalent 
of the words “‘law of the land” as found in Magna Charta, 


+ and that the two terms could be used interchangeably. The 


Supreme Court also determined that the laws of England in 
1776 when America became a nation, not in 1609, when the 
emigration to America began, should be the approximate 
measure of the “law of the land,” but not the exclusive 
measure, for behind these four words there is a concept of 
orderly justice and moral rights broader than any grouping 
of statutes or procedure. Yet this broader basis must not be 
allowed to rule supreme — the legal concepts and customs of 
the various States as well as of England at the time of the 
separation prevail. In a word, it was seemingly fixed for all 
time that no person, be he citizen or not, could be deprived 
of his life, his liberty, or his property except under and in 
accordance with a broad conception of the laws and rights of 
Englishmen in 1776. Every individual in America could 
safely feel that as an individual he would be as free forever 
as were his constitutional forefathers in 1776; that socialism 
and communism could never surmount that barrier. The 
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government could never take from an American any righ 
which were enjoyed in that age of ardent individualism, anj 
no legislative body could make him any less a man than his 
ancestors were then. 

The Supreme Court was far-seeing in its fears. Once the 
theory of due process was established, the Fourteent) 
Amendment soared far from the South and the negro. |p 
every state legislature, in every municipal council or loca 
board, the burning problem was, “How far can we go with. 
out violating the Fourteenth Amendment?” It mattered p 
whether the problem involved the removal of Chinese |!aun. 
dries from a residential district, the justness of a city assess. 
ment for a new parkway; whether it was a question of the 
maximum height to which a building could be erected, or the 
inhibition of sign-boards, or the width of sheets on the beds 
of a Texas hotel — the Fourteenth Amendment, as inter. 
preted by the Supreme Court, determined the limits of what 
could and what could not be done. The courts were flooded 
with pleas to nullify unjust legislation of all kinds and cir. 
cumstances. Many of these pleas were granted. The deter- 


the Fourteenth Amendment engrossed most of the time of 
the Supreme Court. As a result the judiciary in America 
attained a power hitherto unknown in any government. 
Swiftly the reaction appeared. We felt that we were be- 
coming a judge-ruled people. We grew frightened at the spec- 
tre of a judicial oligarchy. Recall of judicial decisions was 
urged; popular election of judges was insisted upon savagely. 
Yet the due process clause of our federal Constitution re- 
mained a check upon all socialistic advance and the sternest 
and most effective restraint upon any effort to abridge the 
liberties and independence of the individual in any gov- 
ernment in almost any age. Thus all that the Supreme Court 
feared in the ’seventies became true. The tendency towarus 
judicial rule seemed so marked and so general that many 
of our keenest students and highest-minded public men 
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‘lt that a great change in the basis of our government was 
inevitable as it was desirable. 

Then suddenly, abruptly, a little over a decade ago, the 
le set the other way. An unsuspected influence manifested 


ee 
Ubi 


as 


1 


‘self —the abnegation and surrender of power by the 


E Supreme Court. Some might call it the liberal tendencies of 
' the justices. The Supreme Court began so to construe the 


Rourteenth and the Fifth Amendments as to leave both 
Congress and state legislatures free to adopt as many social- 
stic undertakings and to project the community as far into 
the individual’s life as appeared desirable to the legislators. 
Individual rights and independence began to fade away. 


The phrase “police power,” meaning broadly the rights of 
' the community to protect the common interest, became the 


magic words in constitutional law. The Fourteenth and the 
Fifth Amendments have almost been torn out of the Con- 
stitution. Otherwise, the recent decisions of our Supreme 


' Court, particularly that involving the regulation of the most 


private of private property, residential buildings, are, in 


their logical application, well-nigh meaningless. Hence the 


ardent protest of the minority of the justices is not to be 
wondered at. Our Constitution is weaker to-day and less of 
a restraint upon legislative will than it has been since the 
time when Marshall touched the Constitution with his judi- 
cial wand and brought it to life. The individual, if he belongs 
to the minority, now confronts our national government, 
helpless, unprotected, timid. Whatever the common good 
seems for the moment to require he must instantly accept. 
He cannot insist that he is loath to be washed, remade, and 
uplifted. All this may be desirable, modern, imperative, in 
view of our crowded, involved civilization — but it is not 
individualism, and it sounds the death-knell of what many 
were accustomed to cherish as the most precious part of 
American life. 

Take the matter of free speech. Justly or unjustly, wisely 
or unwisely, the Supreme Court has held that despite con- 
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stitutional guarantees, Congress can close the mouth of th 
individual to an extent that would be shocking to those why 
society must in times of danger be able to protect itself hy 
checking the tongues of those who would create the menac 
of revolt. Only where individualism is secure and untray. 
melled, as in ancient Greece, is there genuine free speech, 
Even the Greeks put Socrates to death because of the 
sharpness of his tongue. With the decay of individualism iy 
America, free speech will become more and more a pure 
theoretical right. And, strangely, those justices who protested 
most vigorously against this restraint of freedom of speech, 
upheld the rigorous limitation of individual rights in private 
property. To seek for free speech at all times in an age when 
the community is supreme, is to seek burning fire forty 
fathoms deep in the ocean. Inconsistent elements cannot be 
joined together. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, however, which thrust 
the knife into the heart of the Fourteenth Amendment wa: 
that upholding the Adamson Act, regulating the hours of 
work and the wages of employees of our national railroads. 
The jar which that decision gave our constitutional structure 
has not yet passed away. One eminent constitutional scholar 


He had grown accustomed to consider the due process clause 
of the Constitution as the Constitution itself. Yet when you 
appreciate the extent to which that decision upheld the rights 
of the community over individual rights of property, it 
seems that the only effective comment is a gasp of surprise. 

The great development of public utilities after the Civil 
War soon resulted in the insistence by the States upon the 
right of regulation. Now everyone appreciates the necessity 
of governmental control of rates and service. Yet in the 
‘nineties of the last century the States — probably as a reac- 
tion against an arrogant and greedy attitude by railroad 
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executives and various intolerable abuses — began to do 
nore than regulate, began to penalize and to impair the vigor 
‘our vital services. At once the utilities appealed to the 
courts under the Fourteenth Amendment, and successfully. 
The Supreme Court held that it was against due process to 
‘nfict unreasonable regulations upon our railroads and other 
public utilities or to limit them to the exaction of rates that 
would be so low as to return less than a fair rate of interest 
on the fair value of the properties devoted to the public 
service. Confiscation was thus forbidden. At once all rail- 

ads and utilities rushed for safety behind the bulwark of 
the federal Constitution. 

(he rush was so sudden that it shifted the centre of our 
sovernment. The courts became in effect the rate-makers of 


J 


' the nation — for most rates were fixed under the threat of 


n appeal to the courts. The federal courts found much of 

ir time spent in fixing rules for valuing public utility 
properties. Most of the rates determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the State Commissions were 


> cither taken up for review to the courts or determined in the 


ight of what the parties and the Commission felt the courts 
would require. And since the problem was so gigantic, the 
Supreme Court was unable to fix any satisfactory rule of 
valuation of public utility properties — the basis of our sys- 
tem of rate-making — so that to-day it is difficult to per- 
eive order amid all the confusion. This factor has unques- 
tionably complicated the railroad problem that confronts 
the nation. The rights of the public in our public utilities 
were clearly limited to fixing fair rates which were not con- 
fiscatory and to exacting reasonable service. Beyond that 
public regulation could not go. 

Then Congress in the Adamson Bill attempted to fix the 
wages the railroads should pay employees under the guise 
of fixing the hours of work. Grant the government the right 
so to do, and the community virtually assumes complete 
control over the carriers. The Supreme Court, under the 
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fragile guise of an emergency, gave Congress the power ; 
do as it would with the railroads; and at once the Fifth ang 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution began to djs. 
appear so far as public utilities were concerned. It is inter. 
esting to note that the late Chief Justice White, who wrote 
the majority decision in the Adamson case, joined in the 
urgent dissent from the opinion upholding the rent Jaws. 
The progress of the court in its revision of the Constitutioy 
was too rapid fora man of his practical instincts. If the deci. 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Adamson case is followed 
logically in the next few years — and the Court has usually 
accepted its precedents as law — then the Constitution wil 
rapidly become less and less of a protection from confisca- 
tion to private property dedicated to the public use. Indeed 
it is probable that if Congress were to adopt a rule or method 
for valuing our railroads, the Supreme Court would quick|; 
accept it as constitutional. 

Thus the most significant and widespread application of 
the due process clause has begun to melt away like frost 
before the sun. And this tendency by the Supreme Court 
has been consistently followed in the case of other kinds of 
property until the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments have 
become enfeebled and flabby to a degree that only approach- 
ing death can cause. Forty years ago the Supreme Court 
refused to allow a Kansas town to tax property in order to 
raise funds to encourage manufacturing because such taxa- 
tion was held to be for a private purpose and thus a viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. In other words, the 
Fourteenth Amendment was held to forbid the taking of an 
individual’s property even by the government to pay taxes 
due, if the purpose for which the taxes were exacted was a 
private and not a public purpose. Recently the same Court 
allowed the State of North Dakota to use its powers of taxa- 
tion in various undertakings whereby the State carried on 
the most elementary and indisputable kinds of private bus'- 
ness. The city of Portland has been allowed to tax in order to 
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-arry on a municipal coal-yard. In other words, the constitu- 
“onal restraint on the taxing power has been grievously im- 
paired if not entirely lopped off. So, too, with the power of 
eminent domain. It was at one time held vigitie that to take 
private property, even on the payment of full compensation 
for anything other than a purely public purpose — a govern- 
mental function or some purpose like transportation in 
which the entire public has a right of use — was in violation 
of the due process clause. To-day the Supreme Court upholds 
state statutes allowing one mine owner to condemn private 
property sO as to construct a tunnel or convenient road to 
his mine, or allowing one farmer to take his neighbor’s land 
for an irrigation ditch. The excuse is given that since the Su- 
seme Court of a State holds mining or irrigation of para- 
mount importance to the State’s prosperity, the Supreme 
Court of the United States must follow this view. 

Turn where you will and you will find that almost any 
nodern theory of social advance or any plan to protect the 
weak against economic oppression has been accepted by the 
Supreme Court, regardless of the seeming impairment of 
individual rights. “‘ Blue Sky”’ legislation restraining the right 
to sell securities of an unsound as well as a fraudulent nature, 
and enforcing regulations and methods of control which 
investment houses complain of eloquently as a harassing 
interference with a highly technical and involved private 
business, have been upheld by the Supreme Court in a 
— series of decisions. Indeed, six out of seven lower 

ederal courts unhesitatingly held such legislation a viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment only to have their action 
promptly reversed by the Supreme Court. Limitation of 
“ey of employment has been sanctioned as a legitimate 
interference by the State in the relation of individual worker 
and individual employer. Employers’ Liability Acts which 
compensate a worker for injuries sustained in the course of 
his employment, even though such injuries are a result of 
his own carelessness, have been fully upheld as constitu- 
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tional. The age which saw the birth of our Constitution wey: 
so far in its efforts to withhold community help from th: 
individual worker as to create astounding legal doctrines — 
fellow workmen and assumption of risk fictions — whic 
made it impossible in effect for an injured worker to recoye 
for injuries sustained in the course of his employment arising 
from his employer’s negligence. Now we accept just th: 


Lilt 


Adliy 


alone can cause. Minimum wage laws, though not finally 
sanctioned, seem well on the way to judicial approval. In. 
deed the Constitution has completely ceased to be a barrie 
to those economic and social changes which were held, ; 
few short years ago, so clear a menace that it would | 
necessary to destroy the basis of our government in order 
to make it possible for such undertakings to flourish. 

In this great change of attitude, there have been, of course 
unsuspected and weird reversals. Legislation to prevent chili 
labor has been held unconstitutional. Yet this was part) 
due to the clumsy theory upon which the statute in question 
was based. Other means of reaching the same end probably 
can be utilized. Legislation prohibiting the exaction of fee 
by employment agencies and changing the entire theory o! 
job-seeking and unemployment was likewise upset. And in 
the field of labor conflict, decisions of the Supreme Court 
protecting employers and workers in their constitutional 
right to enter into and enforce individual contracts have 
arrested the fair scope of industrial conflicts in favor of one 
side to what many consider an unfortunate degree. Indeeé 
if any vestige of the eighties and ’nineties of the last cen- 
tury can be discovered in the attitude of our judiciary, it wi 
be found in these labor decisions, which, at least in thei 
theoretical scope, are both obscure and perplexing. 

Thus in a short span of less than two decades we have founé 
our Constitution so altered and adjusted that legislative 
desire in the States and in the nation is free to keep abreast 
with all that is modern and novel — and even revolutionary 
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Sin the realm of economic and social advance. Sudden and 
Bprofound though this change may be, we must all gain con- 
Nédence and relief at this manifestation of flexibility in our 
‘basic laws to insure free government. The Constitution is not, 
4a some neurotic radicals have proclaimed, a strait-jacket; 
Swe are not held in a rigid clutch by the dead hand of the past. 
We may deeply dislike the change that has come about. 
P\Ve may agree with the dissenting justices, including the late 
iChief Justice White, that such a change, if persisted in, 
imay lead to disaster. We may, on the other hand, accept the 
change with gratification and even urge a faster and ever 
Ffaster pace. Yet we must all find relief in the fact that our 
)Constitution and our judiciary have so gracefully, indeed 
Feven graciously, adapted themselves to the change. The 
Fcitizens of the nation and the unfathomable currents of 
economic and social progress, not the courts or the past, 
Fare determining the basis of our national life. 

Social advance, economic improvement and security, the 
physical and moral welfare of the community, dominate 
the public mind, crowding out the old-fashioned conception 
fof democracy as a protection of individual rights and per- 
‘sonal happiness. The change has come upon America sud- 
denly and has reached into every corner of our nation. Yet 
our judiciary has accepted this change with an alacrity and 
has moulded the form of our Constitution with an even- 
handed sureness which must move us all to admiration. 
The impossible has been made possible. 

In the age of business reorganization and rebuilding upon 
which we are entering, there may arise a reaction. “‘Leave 
business alone so that it may revive,” is a motto which 
| perhaps will require the rigorous discouragement of the wide 
movement towards group action which the war accelerated. 
But be that as it may, we know above all else that our 
Constitution — a written document with a sharply defined 
code of government manifesting at first glance many of the 
unchanging indications of the‘law of the Medes and the Per- 
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sians and the Ten Commandments cut in eternal stone— 
under the interpretation of a Supreme Court, is a flexibj, 
yielding, adjustable form of government. It is not common) 
understood that our right to fame in governmental matter 
arises not so much from the language or theories of th: 
Constitution as from the partly accidental conception of ; 
written constitution, interpreted beyond appeal with leg, 
logic and austerity, by a living tribunal. That conceptioy 
novel as it is, is a new, unsuspected, and probably perma. 
nent addition to the world’s ideas of government. 

And when the success of this method of government, 
stability is considered, should we ignore the men who hay: 
themselves contributed so largely to this happy result? 
For over a century and a quarter the justices of our Supreme 
Court have lived their secluded lives, sitting as it were upon 
Olympian heights, and seldom yielding to the political pas. 
sions and tumult of the day. The Hayes election contest and 
the ingenuous aspirations of aged Chief Justice Taney in 
the Dred Scott litigation are the only noteworthy excep. 
tions. With cold but lucid logic, austere statesmanship, and 
unfailing patriotism, despite the sharp and abysmal ditfer- 
ences of thought and outlook which have usually appeared 
among the members, our Supreme Court has changed our 
Constitution, cut away much that the Civil War added and 
has finally established a new Constitution and a new free- 
dom. And this new Constitution, in truth, is merely the re- 
affirming and re-establishing of those conceptions of order 
and legal procedure and patient restraint in government 
which, unique both in concept and application, are the abi. 
ing contribution of America to civilization. 
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BEAUTY 
By JOHN CROSS 


SHALL be ever near thee; snow or rain 
| Serve but to lend new wonders to the light 

I hold to lead thee, and my very sight 

Makes pleasure flourish at the root of pain. 
Youth with its passions, age with its deep desires, 

Princes or paupers are to me the same; 

ack to the moon I fling the fainting flame, 
Snatched from the western hearth of dying fires. 


He that keeps faith with me will surely find 
My substance in the shadows on the deep, 
My spirit in the courage that men keep 
+ Though all the stars burn out and Heaven goes blind. 
When sorrow smites thee, look! my joy is near, 
Flashing like sunlight on a falling tear. 








THE HUMAN MACHINE IN AVIATION 
By EDWARD C. SCHNEIDER 


LYING requires the development of a new special 

sense, the sense of flight. This sense is not inborn: }t 

may be developed, but cannot be created all at once. 

There are men of splendid physical equipment and 
intelligence who could never make more than passable avia- 
tors. A good aviator should feel entirely at ease in space. He 
should be able to recognize at once the slightest trouble with 
his machine in any one of the three dimensions of space. He 
should react to the invisible movements of the atmosphere. 
The capacity to feel or sense conditions in the air and t 
respond properly with precise muscular contractions comes 
only through training, but these are based on normal 
physiological bodily characteristics that are not possessed 
by all men. 

In acquiring the art of flying, man must add to himself 
new nervous controls and muscular co-ordinations that for 
many are difficult to attain. In a sense the engine and con- 
trols of the airplane must be made a part of the aviator’s own 
body. In order to control the workings of his machine he 
uses a combination of hand and foot movements that is by 
no means familiar to the average person. The joy-stick must 
be moved by the arms forward and backward and from side 
to side with precision, and at the same time the rudder must 
be moved by the legs by a to-and-fro push. In learning 
the movements of the controls the average person finds !t 
difficult to direct properly the arms and legs simultaneously. 

The sensations of being up in the air are in no way un- 
pleasant. The sense of dizziness and insecurity that one feels 
on the top of a high building or on the edge of a mountain 
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-ajon does not exist in flying. Usually neither the rise nor 
che descent of the airplane gives the uncomfortable feeling 
experienced in riding in an elevator. When one happens to 
and on the ground on a high and dangerous place, he sees 
-he wide expanse around him and has a feeling of being in- 
suficiently sustained, or that the support may give way, 
hence the impression of fear and dizziness. In flying the whir 
the starting and speeding motor followed by the bump- 
bump of the airplane as it moves over the ground may 
arouse a sense of fear, but just as soon as the wheels of the 
undercarriage leave the ground this sensation is supplanted 
by an impression of calmness and immobility. The earth 
appears to be receding while the airplane remains fixed in 
position; the objects of the earth grow smaller and the earth’s 
surface becomes like a map in appearance. In full flight there 
is a feeling of security, and one does not realize that the 
conditions of existence are altering, and that the body and 
its organs must adapt themselves to the new and changing 
environment. Height dizziness is not present, because there 
isno downward perspective; there is nothing with which to 
compare one’s altitude; there is only a vast expanse of earth 
and cloud and no sharp outline to give the feeling of height. 
The earth may play pranks; it drifts away in the ascent but 
rushes towards one in a nose dive; it tilts up first to the right 
and then to the left in the bankings and turnings of the air- 
plane; it may even take the position of the sky during a loop 
and move rapidly in a circle during a spin. During such ex- 
periences the majority of the flyers do not feel discomfort and 
lizziness. 

The new special sense of flight may be sorely tried by 
weather conditions. The lower strata of the air are often of 
variable density due to local heating and the effects of the 
surface configurations of the earth; the higher strata may be 
turbulent near the boundaries of clouds, while dense clouds 
and thunderstorms may be encountered at any level. 

The most common weather experience of aviators in the 
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daytime is a sensation of bumpiness. The bumps may b, 
likened to those felt in an automobile on a rough road which 
make steering difficult and uncertain. However, there js , 
difference. The automobile driver, if watchful, may see th 


is invisible so that the aviator cannot prepare for it, 4}; 
bumps may be moderaie or sharp. There may be smoos} 
flying until suddenly the support of the machine seems : 
disappear, the propeller appears to give no pull, and dow, 
goes the airplane. On the other hand, the ship may sudden|y 
rise as it enters an air zone of increased density. The magni. 
tude of the vertical movement on bumpy days may be a 
little as 50 feet, which is common; but it may be as much as 
200 feet, and occasionally 500 feet is reported. As seen 
from the ground on a “bumpy” day the airplane tilts from 
side to side from the horizontal, and now and then sharp uy 
and down movements are discernible. The bumps may gi 
the ship a nose dive or a side slip. When such occur too near 
the ground an accident may happen before the aviator has 
time to right himself. Professor Dockery, a psychologist 
trained in the art of flying, writes: “‘It is believed that the 
experience of the sudden plunge of a plane in an unexpected 
direction is something no one can appreciate except th 
who have had the experience. The flyer does not merely lose 
his balance at such a time. He has changed his position with 
reference to the earth by several hundred feet in a few sec- 
onds. The rush of air, the abnormal pressure upon his viscera, 
and the loss of the direction of gravity, are capable of creat- 
ing all the conditions of a violent emotion, which if n 
checked quickly, become worse, and the aviator may los 
all consciousness. There is no doubt that in many of the 
cases in which an aviator has been observed to dive or ‘vrille’ 
a thousand feet or more to his death without an apparent 
attempt to right his machine, this condition has been re- 
sponsible for his catastrophe.”’ Most of the bumps occur on 
bright, hot days and are near the ground, but they may oc- 
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-ur at any altitude up to 3,000 to §,000 feet. The extremely 
bumpy conditions are within 500 to 2,500 feet of the ground. 
S The chief dangers are not during straight-away flying but 
as the aviator turns, when the bumps cause excessive tipping 
nd side slipping. 

Irregular topography of the land accounts for the develop- 


ads, railroads, edges of ploughed fields, edges of forests, 


, 


along ditches, the borders of swamps and shore line, and near 
buildings. Down currents are met over ponds, lakes, and 
clumps of trees. To get into a down current when in a tail 
spin or in diving 1s dangerous and is a real test of the special 
dying sense. In such conditions it is not possible to stop and 
think; the aviator’s action must be second-nature, decisive, 
and right. 

Flying either in or above the clouds or in a fog is also a 
severe test of the special flying sense. There is no means of 
keeping one’s bearing, for the fog may be so dense that the 
aviator cannot even see the tail of his airplane. The compass 
indicates which way the ship is pointing at any moment, 
but as the force of the wind may cause drifting to the side, 
t does not show the direction in which the machine is mov- 
ing except when it is travelling exactly with or against the 
wind. Under these conditions he is worse off than the man 
who is out in a severe blizzard on a winter’s day. In a cloud 
the aviator finds that it requires all his flying ability to keep 
his upright position and his direction. It is almost impossible 
to know whether he is slightly climbing or descending. He 
turns to right or left without knowing it, and sometimes 
unconsciously even turns over and flies upside down. 
Without the eyes to help him he must obtain his flying in- 
formation from other sense organs. By the aid of his cheeks 
he may feel from the air pressure or wind whether he is turn- 
ing or side slipping to the right or left. The sound of his en- 
gine will inform him if he is climbing steeply, and the singing 
{ the wind through the wires of the machine will indicate 
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that he is descending rapidly. He obtains much useful jnfo,. 
mation from the “feel of the seat,” and the air pressure an; 
wind on his forehead-may tell him whether he is nosing y, 
or down. Unquestionably, he receives further useful infoy. 
mation from his joints and muscles, from the semicircula; 
canals and vestibule of his ears and from the feel of the joy. 
stick and the warp of the rudder. But all these sensations 
working together do not compensate for the loss of vision, 
and in a fog or a cloud it is thus distressingly difficult to keep 
right side up and to fly straight ahead. 

From the above considerations it has become evident tha: 
in order to acquire the art of flying a man must be physicall 
and nervously well endowed by nature. It is not enough f . 
him to be able to co-ordinate his arm and leg movements 
delicately in handling the controls of the machine; he must 
also have sense organs that will inform him correctly of his 
position in space. He must be possessed of good vision for 
lining up the ship with the horizon, and with good hearing 
for the detection of any mechanical defect in the running 
of the engine and for information as to the position of his 
machine. In short, he must have a complete equipment of 
normal sensory organs. 

Curiously enough, some men receive such exaggerated 
sensations through one or more of the sense organs that they 
misinterpret their information of position and consequently 
get into trouble because of erroneous movements executed 
for balancing. Actual experiences during acrobatic evolu- 
tions are not the same for all men. Simple looping in a per- 
fectly adapted person produces no unpleasant sensations. 
Spinning, better known as the tail spin, affects men in differ- 
ent degrees. In normal persons the sensation depends upon 
the position of the eyes and head. Some aviators keep their 
eyes on the instrument board and do not look outside the 
fuselage, while others fix their eyes on some point on the 
ground. Both are good methods and should not normally 
cause dizziness. However, in a poorly adapted person.various 
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kin 
even fainting in the air. 

An aviator may lose control of his machine and become 
unconscious from various causes. Altitude is perhaps the 
best-known cause, but others are not uncommon. One of 
these is associated with the ear-drum. Ordinarily the air 
! pressure is the same on both sides of the drum membrane. 
| This is provided for by the eustachian tube, which connects 
the throat with the middle ear. If this tube permits a free 
nd immediate passage of air, the pressure in the middle 
ear changes with the altitude as the aviator ascends and 
descends. If the air cannot pass through it freely because of 
its small size, or because the aviator is suffering from a cold 
in the head, the membrane will bulge outward or inward 
according to whether the inside pressure is greater or less 
than the atmospheric pressure. In a rapid descent the failure 
f the eustachian tube to open may cause the drum of the 
ear to bulge inward sufficiently to rupture it. Even when 
this does not occur, the inward bulging may cause dizziness 
and intense pain and sometimes fainting. 

Most normal persons can be made dizzy by rotatory mo- 
tions provided these are violent enough, while some are 
unusually sensitive to rotation and other kinds of motion. 
The tendency to be dizzy in a swing or to become train-sick 
isan illustration of the latter. Most of us learn to adapt our- 
selves to motions of all kinds and to maintain our equilibrium 
in spite of the unpleasant sensations aroused. In the same 
manner the aviator may gradually acquire the facility to 
vercome the dizziness that results from acrobatic air 
movements. However, some men are never able to adapt 
themselves to such disturbances of equilibrium and there- 
fore ought not to fly. An air bump or some other cause might 
accidentally throw their ships into a spin which would cause 
a vertigo that would ultimately lead to a crash. 

When aviators were training for war it occasionally hap- 
pened that one was found who got on comfortably in all the 


nds of acrobatic stunts may cause dizziness, vomiting, and 
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air work until he came to the “‘combat”’ field, where he firs. 
had the experience of chasing and being chased. In attemp. 
ing to keep on the tail of the enemy or in keeping the enemy 
off his own tail, the aviator had continually to watch hi 
opponent. This called for a use of the eyes to which he wa 
unaccustomed and brought on nausea and vomiting in som: 
men who were naturally sensitive to motion. The majorit; 
of these sensitive aviators soon became accustomed to th: 
new experience and overcame the vomiting tendency, 4 
few, however, failed to compensate and consequently wer 
not fitted for combat flying. 

Of all the physical attributes vision is the most important 
to the airman. The consensus of opinion of aviators is tha 
the eyes should be perfect to withstand successfully the 
strain and work to which they are subjected. During th 
war a pilot was compelled to be continually on the aler 
looking up and down, to right and left and before and behing 
him. The muscular movement required by this constant 
turning and twisting was so great as to cause in some, after 
a few months, an enlargement of the neck. It follows that if 
the neck muscles are so exercised, the six muscles that move 
the eye-ball must likewise work harder than usual. The 
ability of these six eye muscles to work in unison and t 
withstand strain is most important for the aviator. 

However good an aviator may be in managing his airp!: 
he has not wholly acquired the art unless he can bring his 
ship back to the ground. It is far easier to take off thant 
land. At an aviation school many pupils are classified as bad 


he 


Alily 


they flatten out too soon or too late or put the nose of the 
machine into the ground. Such pilots often manage to get 
down without injuring themselves but not without harm t 
the airplane, often breaking the undercarriage. Others are 
able to get down without breaking anything, but they make 
a bumpy landing. | 

The aviator who makes good landings has a high degree 0! 
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accuracy in judging distance while one who lacks this skill 
Shas a relatively low degree of accuracy in this respect. The 
S ability to judge distance varies with the degree to which the 
§ person has developed his sense of perspective. In most of us 
' chis sense is only moderately developed. It depends on the 
movement of the two eyes and our judgment of the amount 
of movement made by each. One writer states that in land- 
§ sng he could judge distances fairly accurately except in the 
‘last part of the glide. In the rapid approach towards the 

earth, he says, ““the muscles of convergence did not seem 
to act rapidly enough when he approached nearer than 25 
feet to the ground.” A slight weakness in the muscles that 
move the eyes may interfere with the judging of distance. 
There is always danger of the laming of a weak eye muscle 
and the consequent loss of accuracy in estimating distance 
in descent. 

Color vision is also important in that the aviator is likely 
} to have to select quickly a place for a forced landing. “‘A 
light field indicates stubble; a dark green field, grass or wet 
mid marshy ground; dark green stripes running across the 
fields, water or ditches; yellow, sand; and rough brown 
f spots, bumps.” 

Thus far we have been dealing with the art of flying. It is 
now clearly recognized that in addition to the adjustments of 
orientation, the flyer must make other physiological adjust- 
ments of unusual rapidity to physical changes in the environ- 
ment. As he rises from the ground level to which he is 
adapted he enters the rarefied air of high altitudes in which 
the oxygen supply is diminished and from which he must 
somehow secure a sufficient quantity to supply his bodily 
needs, if he is to remain mentally and physically efficient. 
Furthermore, he rises from a region of comparative warmth 
and ascends into one of such extreme cold that the fire of life 
must burn more vigorously in order to maintain the normal 
temperature of the body. And lastly he rises from a state of 
comparative atmospheric calm to fly through space at a 
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speed that causes a rush of air that reacts upon him like ; 
gale of wind. Each of these changes of the environmen: 
necessitates protection or adjustment if efficiency is to be 
maintained. 

The development of aviation has made a knowledge ,j 
the effects of altitude of practical importance. As an aviato; 
ascends, he passes from the normal barometric pressure 0 
the ground level to a pressure which diminishes according 
to the height attained. Thus at about 10,300 feet the atmos. 
pheric pressure is equal to two-thirds that of the sea-level: 
while at 18,000 feet it is approximately one-half, and a: 
28,000 feet only about one-third of the pressure at sea-level, 
The diminished atmospheric pressure has in itself no effect on 
the body of man. The chief effects of altitude on the mecha. 
nism of the body are due almost entirely to a diminution oj 
the vital constituent, oxygen, which decreases in amount 
proportionately with the fall in barometric pressure. 

The American aviator has not had as much experience 
with flying at high altitudes as the seasoned aviators of our 
Allies in the great war. Most of the training in this country 
has been at altitudes under 5,000 feet with, as a rule, only 
one altitude flight during the period of instruction; and in 
that, immediately the maximum altitude was attained, the 
ship was again nosed downward. Among one hundred and 
fifty American pilots who were questioned on returning from 
service at the front in France, the vast majority had made 
only one high altitude flight. By these the maximum attained 
was 22,000 feet, while an average maximum of 19,465 feet 
was recorded. 

One hundred of the pilots referred to were questioned re- 
garding discomforts noticed at high altitudes. Many of these 
had not been conscious of any effects. The necessity of at- 
tending to technical and other duties of a flight may sufhce 
to divert the aviators’ notice from physical symptoms unless 
they become very unpleasant; and, further, it is well known 
that one of the most striking effects of want of oxygen is 4 
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dulling of the intellect and an unwarranted feeling of well- 
being and security. About sixty-four per cent of our group 
reported shortness of breath, headache, physical exhaustion, 
or mental depression. They observed that the effects were 
‘ransient, lasting at most for a few hours and disappearing 
‘n all cases after a period of rest or sleep. 

The effects of altitude as experienced by the flyer are, as 
, rule, quite unlike those experienced by the mountaineer. 
The ascent of a mountain whether made on foot or burro, 
in railway car or automobile, is slow in comparison with the 
ascent by airplane. The mountaineer, provided he goes high 
enough, will after a delay of several hours feel ill with 
“mountain sickness,” but the aviator does not remain at a 
high altitude long enough to develop such symptoms as are 
rdinarily associated with illness. The effects of altitude as 
experienced by the aviator are chiefly due to a lack of an 
adequate supply of oxygen in the brain. 

Observations on a large number of men show that all do 
not withstand the lack of oxygen equally well. Hence an 
elevation of 10,000 feet might provoke symptoms, or changes, 
that may be noticeable in a few men; others may escape 
them up to 16,000 or 17,000 feet; while only a few, possessed 
of unusual resisting power, can remain wholly efficient at 
altitudes of 19,000 to 20,000 feet. Apparently no two men 
are affected in exactly the same manner. 

Shortness of breath is most frequently observed. Very few 
aviators breathe through the nose when above 12,000 feet. 
The breathlessness is increased by muscular exertion; merely 
turning the body to look around the horizon may aggravate 
itenormously at an altitude of 15,000 feet and more. Cold 
also brings it on in a more noticeable degree. 

Muscular weakness has often been reported by men who 
have manipulated the camera or the gun at altitudes above 
15,000 feet. The effort of standing has not only made them 
breathless but also weak; while at extremely high altitudes 
muscular paralysis may be experienced. In a balloon flight 
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made in 1862 by two meteorologists, Glaisher and his x 
sistant Coxwell, muscular paralysis was experienced by both, 
Glaisher first noticed at an altitude of about 26,000 fee: 
that he could not read his instruments properly. Short 
after this his legs were paralyzed, and then his arms, though 
he could still move his head. Then his sight failed entire); 
and afterwards his hearing, and he became unconscioy 
His companion meanwhile found that his arms were para. 
lyzed, but that he was still able to seize and pull the rope of 


the valve with his teeth. Enough gas was thus permitted : 
escape to cause the balloon to descend, when both quickly 
recovered. 

An altitude effect that is often not recognized as due 
the action of rarefied air is sleepiness. The flyer gradually 
becomes dull and sleepy, has no distress and so insensibly 
becomes inefficient that he does not realize his condition, 

Another influence of altitude that is unfortunate, espe. 
cially in time of danger, is the impairment of the intellec: 
and judgment. It is because of this that the airman ofter 
has an unwarranted sense of security and well-being. He 
liable to be possessed by a fixed idea, such as that he mus 
go still higher or stay where he is indefinitely. Birley report 
an interesting case of a pilot who met an enemy patrol at 
18,000 feet. ““He did not realize his danger, but waved his 
hand to them in spite of the protests of his observer.” At 
this stage there may appear various forms of uncontrolled 
emotion such as giggling, laughter, or singing. A statement 
made by Schroeder after one of his altitude flights illustrate 
the influence on the intellect: “‘ But lack of oxygen was affect. 


stand why I was only at 29,000 feet after climbing for 
long a time. I remember that the horizon seemed to be ver! 
much out of place, but I felt that I was flying correctly ani 
that I was right and the horizon was wrong. About this tim 
the motor quit. I was out of gasoline, so I descended in: 


large spiral. When I had descended to about 20,000 fect! 
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S}ecan to feel much better and realized that lack of oxygen 
bad affected me.” 
Impairment of vision and hearing also comes on gradually 
1d insensibly. Schroeder in his altitude flight to 28,900 feet 
recorded an experience of this as follows: “‘When I reached 
:. feet, I noticed the sun growing very dim, I could 
P hardly hear my motor run and I felt hungry.’”’ He then took 
S oxvgen, and says: “As soon as I started to inhale the oxygen 
‘he sun grew bright again, my motor began to exhaust so 
id that it seemed something must be wrong with it. I was 
‘no longer hungry, and the day seemed to be a most beautiful 
In addition to these experiences fainting is not uncommon 
at a high altitude. It was found during the war that among 
the men flying at the front an aviator who had flown in 
Fcomfort and efficiently at 18,000 feet several hours a day 
for some weeks, might suddenly find his “ceiling” less high. 
This was usually associated with “staleness.”’ Like the ath- 
lete the aviator may “go stale,” and in this case he becomes 
| more sensitive to want of oxygen and particularly liable to 
fainting in the air. Cases have been reported of men who, 
when in this condition, daily found themselves affected by 
lower and lower altitudes; their ceiling was gradually coming 
down. To continue flying at high altitudes was to court 
} death. Few men who faint in the air live to tell their story, 
but some have done so, and recovered sufficiently during 
the descent to regain control of the airplane. Several cases 
are known of men who on fainting crashed but escaped 
F injury. 
| The human body is delicately sensitive to the changes 
in the oxygen content of the atmospheric air. While it may 
| lose efficiency as the altitude increases, it yet has power to 
adjust itself to some extent to the decrease in the oxygen 
supply. The ability to endure altitudes without a loss in 
ethciency is dependent upon the ease and the quickness 
} with which the adaptive adjustments are made. There are 
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marked individual differences in this respect. Some men ad. 
just so readily and well that they are not disturbed by ele. 
vations which will render the average person uncomfortable 
or inefficient. A few men fail entirely to respond, and become 
inefficient at relatively low altitudes; thus during the war 
an occasional aviator experienced a headache and blurring 
of the vision at a height of 6,000 feet. On the other hand. 3 
considerable percentage of the war flyers carried on their 
work well at 20,000 feet. 

While physiologists had studied the effects of altitude on 
men living on mountains, yet at the beginning of the war 
we did not know much about the altitude effects of flying, 
The need of this knowledge was recognized by the leaders of 
our Army Medical Corps, with the result that in Novem. 
ber, 1917, a group of scientists began investigations of the 
physiological and psychological effects of altitude on aviators. 
During the early days of the war, plans were set in motion 
by Dr. Yandell Henderson, of Yale University, to design 
and construct apparatus which would simulate high alti- 
tude conditions. This has been accomplished in two ways, 
by means of a low pressure steel chamber and a rebreathing 
apparatus. 

By means of such apparatus much of the exact knowledge 
of the physiology of aviation at high altitudes has been 
obtained. It has been shown that adaptive changes do occur 
in the body of the aviator as he ascends, but that the changes 
are limited in extent; and that as the limits of the powers of 
adjustment are approached or exceeded the man becomes 
mentally and physically inefficient. Such adaptive changes 
as occur are clearly for the purpose of providing an adequate 
supply of oxygen to the nervous system, heart, muscles, and 
other parts. The aviator, as a rule, is not conscious of these 
changes which take place in the breathing, circulation, and 
composition of the blood. 

The adaptive breathing response begins in some aviators 
as low as 4,000 feet and in the majority at approximately 
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3000 feet. The quantity of air inhaled becomes larger each 
minute, and the depth of each breath becomes greater with 
ascent. The man who gradually increases the quantity of 
jr inhaled as the ascent is being made, will endure to a 
higher altitude than he who fails to make the breathing 
daptation. 

The second adaptive reaction to altitude occurs in the 
srculatory system and causes a more rapid flow of blood. 
This is accomplished chiefly by an acceleration in the rate 
‘heart beat, and a slight change in the diameter or size of 
the blood vessels. Consequently the heart pumps more blood 
each minute, thus carrying more oxygen to the organs of the 
body. 

There is a third adaptive change which is not so certain to 
ccur and is a slower process. The oxygen that enters the 
blood combines chemically with the red coloring matter, the 
haemoglobin, in the red corpuscles. If an aviator remains for 
hours at an altitude of fifteen thousand feet, his blood may 
show an increase in the number of red corpuscles and the 
amount of haemoglobin. This, of course, permits a unit vol- 
ume of blood to carry more oxygen than it normally carries. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the adaptive changes 
are such as should adequately meet the body need of oxygen 
from a decreased oxygen supply. The breathing gradually 
ind unconsciously becomes deeper, thus increasing the 
amount of air that enters the lungs each minute. The heart 
beats more rapidly, and drives more blood with its load of 
xygen to the organs of the body each minute. And lastly, 
the blood becomes more concentrated so that a given unit 
s capable of carrying more than the usual amount of oxygen. 
(he more perfect these three reactions, the better the man 
will withstand the altitude. But the capacity of each of these 
mechanisms is limited. 

For each aviator there is an altitude beyond which he can- 
not go without compelling his nervous system and muscles 
towork at great disadvantage because of an insufficient sup- 
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ply of oxygen. When this elevation is reached, impairmer; 
of vision, hearing, intellect, and judgment, and difficulty jy 
concentrating the attention will be experienced. If an aviato, 
is flying at this height with a squadron in a formation, he 
will begin to lag behind and by so much reduce the genera! 
level of efficiency of his group. Twenty-three thousand fee: 
is about the limit of consciousness for the man adapted : 
life at sea-level. 

Flying at altitudes higher than those to which the bod) i 
easily adapts itself entails a serious strain, probably on the fi cup 
central nervous system. Frequent flights to extremely high | 
altitudes eventually bring on flying staleness. 

In the air service of our army the flying personnel is from 
time to time examined with the rebreathing machine method 





to determine how well each individual reacts to the influence S 
of altitude. The results show that from fifteen to twenty per I tha 
cent of all men are unfit to fly to 15,000 feet, and that it XV 
would be safer if they confined themselves to altitudes of less I at. 
than 10,000 feet. About forty per cent of the American avia- Hi lt; 
tors have compensated very well to low oxygen and are ap- HH one 
parently able to fly at 20,000 feet without mental and physical 9 a p 
deterioration. A 

It is possible to offset the effects of altitude by supplying HM fyi 
the flyer with pure oxygen that is carried in steel tanks under i yar 
great compression or as a liquid. The freedom with which Hi cou 
oxygen enters the blood from the lungs and passes from the J tem: 
blood to the tissues is determined by the density or pressure HM fac 
of oxygen in the air and in the blood. The greater the amount J tur 
or the higher the pressure of oxygen, the more adequately Hi mo: 
will the tissue needs be supplied. If, therefore, the aviator Hi coo 
breathes pure oxygen, even though its pressure be that o! I fees 
the atmosphere at a particular altitude, this will permit the HM fee 
blood to take up more of the oxygen. An experiment in the J it r 
low pressure chamber with a man taken to 20,000 feet i!lus- J 29, 


trates the beneficial action of oxygen. At this height he was J deg 
breathing deeply, inhaling about a quart and a half of a" Han 
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with each breath; his heart was beating 112 times a minute, 
and the blood pressure was equal to 140 millimeters of mer- 
-ury. One minute after he began breathing pure oxygen each 
breath contained less than a pint of air; the heart beat 80 
‘mes a minute and the blood pressure was back to normal, 

»2 millimeters. 

In one experiment two men went into the steel low pres- 
aire chamber while the air was pumped out until the barome- 
‘er indicated an altitude of almost 35,000 feet. They were 
supplied with oxygen from an oxygen tank through tubes 
and mouthpieces during the entire experiment. The breath- 
ng, the heart, and the circulation were unaffected; and the 
men experienced neither discomfort nor any sensations that 
might possibly be due to the low pressure of such an altitude. 

Scientists estimate that there is a limit to the protection 
that may be given to an aviator by the breathing of pure 

xygen through an inhaler. The calculations place the limit 
at about 40,000 feet. Therefore, if man is to go beyond an 
altitude of 40,000 feet, he should wear a suit similar to the 
ne used by the deep-sea diver, and receive his oxygen under 
a pressure greater than that of the atmospheric air. 

Another effect that must be taken into account during 
fying is the temperature of the air. The intensity of the cold 
varies with the season and the height attained and is, of 
course, accentuated by the speed of flying. The average air 
temperature decreases slowly with elevation near the sur- 
face of the earth. During the first mile of ascent the tempera- 
ture falls approximately one degree on the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer in every 540 feet. From this height on, the rate of 
cooling is more rapid; at an altitude of from 14,000 to 16,000 
feet the temperature falls one degree in approximately 360 
feet, and then continues to fall more and more rapidly until 
it reaches a maximum rate at the altitude of from 23,000 to 
29,500 feet when the thermometer registers a fall of one 
degree in every 188 feet of ascent. From somewhere between 
an altitude of 32,500 and 39,500 feet on into higher levels, 
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the temperature of the air remains almost constant — a: 


about 62 degrees below zero in summer and 71 degrees beloy a 
in winter. Through the lower strata of the earth’s atmosphere. { ‘h 
the winter temperature averages 20 to 22 degrees below the wind 
summer temperature. ial 

To-day the aviator protects his body against cold and wind a 
by a careful and proper use of clothing and helmets. Special = 
suits have been designed, the purpose of which is to keep the [Route 
body surrounded by layers of warm air. Sometimes this air chap 
is heated by means of fine electric wires so placed and heated 7.44. 
that there is little or no danger of burning. It has been found [.. 4 
that the clothing should not fit too tightly, that two thin A 
garments of closely woven texture are better than one thick [poco 
one, and that there should be no orifices through which the J}. j: 
outside air can permeate. A combination fur-lined suit and Beery 
fur-lined boots make a satisfactory outer covering. In spite Mest: 
of such protection the body is called upon to respond to the Fi WI 


external cold. ioe 

In flight the action of cold increases by stages. There is 
at first a sensation of chilling and evidence of reaction t 
the cold in goose pimples and in the pallor of the skin. The 3; y 


fall in temperature furthermore increases the metabolism $iBprea 
or rate of burning of foods and thereby increases the need of HB exp¢ 
oxygen. When the aviator is adequately protected by cloth- HB jum 
ing the phenomena of chilling stop here. Otherwise, the chill- Bi Ref 
ing becomes further accentuated, the extremities grow BR rest 
stiff, numb, and painful; and there may be a tendency to HA; ; 
sleep. Young men possess rapid and adequate reactions t the 
cold, while older men with less response, are far more sen- pilot 
sitive to lower temperatures. Frostbites may be prevented T, 
by smearing the face and hands with a thin layer of vaseline. Hi cen: 

The discomforts of the wind from the propeller are felt BB ate 
more by the novice than by the veteran. In a speedy machine Hand 
the beginner finds that the wind causes breathing to be irreg- Bj tim 
ular in rate and depth. If he opens his mouth to speak, he con: 


may not be surprised if his cheeks immediately billow out Bi duly 
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ke a balloon; and he finds that it requires a real effort to 
lose the mouth in the terrific blast of air which, according 
the speed of the airplane, may correspond to a velocity of 
nd equal to from 100 to 200 miles per hour. The speediest 
airplane has flown at the rate of a little more than three miles 
, minute. The aviator is protected from the wind by the 
wl en his instrument board and by a proper choice of 
uter wind-proof clothing. The wind causes parching and 
_ of exposed skin, dryness and cracking of the lips, 
dryness of the nose and throat. These may be prevented 
.a degree by the use of ointments and oil sprays 
\ final analysis of the prerequisites for the man w he would 
come a pilot shows clearly that the aviator, especially if 
he is to make frequent flights day in and day out or to be 
srviceable in time of war, must be endowed with a nervous 
ystem that can withstand wear and tear. Nervous break- 
down was a frequent cause of failure among the army avia- 
tors of all the warring nations. Very often this developed 
prisingly early. The British found that the pursuit pilots 
on the average were good for not more than 150 to 300 hours 
of war work in the air. At first the possibility of nervous 
breakdown was not recognized. It took several years of war 
experience to demonstrate that flying probably exposed the 
human body to a greater strain than it had ever undergone. 
Before this was recognized the flyers were not given sufficient 
rest or release from likelihood of being ordered into the air. 
As a result, the men were held closely to their posts until 
the breakdown became evident to all. The majority of such 
pilots were thereafter permanently unfit for air work. 
Temporary indispositions such as follow a bad cold, re- 
nt illness, lack of sleep, overwork, and alcoholic excess 
affect antevanubibes the alertness and keenness of the flyer, 
and often manifest themselves in loss of judgment. At such 
times a flyer may find that there is a return of his former 
condition of sensitiveness to motion, so that he becomes un- 
duly dizzy in acrobatic stunts. Furthermore, if there is any 
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tendency to an unbalanced action of the eye muscles, th; 
may then become manifest and by interfering with judgmep: 
of distance render landing difficult. Excessive fatigue js , 
more dangerous foe of the “birdman” than of the man wh 
keeps his feet on the earth. 

[It is quite evident that nature did not endow all men wit} 
the attributes essential for good flying. To be a reliable pil; 
under all of the vicissitudes of flight requires good eves. 
healthy ears, a normal sensory equipment of the skip. 
muscles and viscera for equilibrium; a well-organized nery. 
ous system capable of withstanding fatigue; a brain capable 
of quick and accurate decisions; a body capable of compen. J sup 
sation to altitude and to cold; and finally a body capable of fi ¢his 
rapid recovery from fatigue. These are not to be looked 
upon as the attributes of the superman, but only of a mere fii rong 
man who is normal in body and mind. The physical exam. B 
inations of war days proved that America has a host of a c 
young men who fulfil the requirements. It is unwise tof pois 
attempt to enumerate the component parts of a good avia- J fem 
tor. Defectives and the nervously high-strung or those fi feld 
bordering on the temperamental often become good flyers, MM his: 
but no one places great reliance upon them. After a study of fT 
the fighting pilot returning from the war zone, Major won 
Patten concluded that he should be absolutely norma! physi- HI: is 
cally and mentally — “‘a tall, short; stout, slim; blond, bru- hav: 
nette; quiet, nervous; languid, alert; reckless, conservative HM soft. 


individual.” colo 





THE FIRST DRAMATIC CRITIC 
By W. M. LETTS 


HE first actor was a child. The first dramatist was 
a child. The first dramatic critic was a child. 
Just as soon as a baby has distinguished between 
himself and the world around him — and this, I 
suppose, is the supreme psychological moment of his life, 
this grasp of individuality — he begins to mimic the people 
and things about him. In this way he learns his mother 
tongue and all the customs that pertain to his position. 
Before he has grappled with sentences he produces often 
a continuous burble which we must call a “conversation 
noise.” It is evidently his impression of the gossip, generally 
feminine, about him. When he finds his feet he has a larger 
feld for imitation, and one sees what forces most impress 
his mind. 
lo every child over two years old a train is the greatest 
wonder of his world. Next to a train comes an automobile. 
Itis the large bold things of life that strike children. They 
have not, as a rule, taste or discernment for half shades, for 
soft, vague, or pallid things. Speed, strength, noise, bright 
colors, Hames, justice, ruthlessness — these impress them. 
And these are the stuff of drama. Of all the objects of daily 
fea train is the most adventurous, the most forceful, the 
nost mysterious. To be a train or an automobile becomes the 
ramatic interest of the child’s life; to whistle and toot and 
shunt, to speed down the garden path scaring all things out of 
the way, to wait puffing at some fancied station — that is the 
enthralling play. 
| believe that it was for lack of trains and motors that our 


orbears invented dragons. The dragon conveyed the same 
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sense of ruthless power, of flaming, smoking splendor, He 
was necessary to imaginative life in a day when no expres 
rushed north, south, east, or west, throwing sparks and rosy 
steam into the darkness. 

A horse and a ship come next in imaginative interest with 
most children. The strength and speed of a horse, his gay 
prancings, his submission to reins and whip, make him a fins 
object to mimic. A ship suggests mystery, that sense of othe: 
lands and people and customs which grows with a chil: 
from the amazing moment when he distinguishes himsel; 
from his own surroundings. The children of our own day 
have added airplanes besides automobiles to their wonders, 
but I do not think that an airplane will ever rival a traiy 
for splendor. 

Domestic mimicry forms a large part of childish p All 
the humdrum of daily life has artistic value to % cl 
and is carefully enacted. The management of the ‘te: 
cooking, cleaning, shopping, visiting, and, more especially 
with little girls, the care of babies. But these domestic 
dramas are not really enough to satisfy childish imaginati 
There are many people ‘who hold that life is wonderful 
enough for us all and that it is a mistake to tell children fairy 
stories. They say that there should be no chance of confusion 
between fact and fancy: that the actual is enough for every- 
one. But these sound and wholesome ideas are refuted by 
the folk-lore of the world. To all primitive simple people, as 
to children, other-worldliness is essential. For them there is 
no wall between fact and fancy, but rather the cultivat 
fields of reality slope away to the forests of Faerie. From all 
time human nature has sought and made for itself a dream 
world of infinite possibility. Perhaps it was to avoid the 
weariness of trivial things, perhaps to escape the monotony 
of life, perhaps because wonder and fear and mystery an 
adventure are essential to us all, and must be found 11 
dreams if not in daily life, that every nation on earth encour 
aged the growth of folk-lore. 
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[ am certain of this. Shield your child from all talk of fairy 
or witch or bogy, and he will invent them, Heaven alone 
knows how, for himself. So here again you have a child as 
‘he born dramatist. He creates imaginatively his forces of 
error and wonder. He has the freedom of the romantic 
world. All things are possible to him. But since he lacks the 
rechnique to arrange his material, it is as a dramatic critic 
| rather than as a dramatist that he is best. 

If | were a dramatist I would tell the plots of my plays to 
a child under nine years old. If his interest wavered I should 
despair; if 1 could hold him wide-eyed I should hope. Moliére 
chose his cook for such a purpose — be sure she had the child- 
like mind. It is in the hour before or after bedtime that you 
will find your critic most receptive. You have in him then a 
frst-night audience, and his “Go on!— what happened 
then?” will be your best applause. 

Are not the ageless comedies of Pantomime, soiled and dis- 
figured as they are to suit an older audience, the classics of 
the nursery? Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and Red Ridinghood are models of dramatic skill. 
They purge by pity and by fear, according to the Greek ideal. 
In each there is the strong elementary justice that appeals 
so much to children who have but scant respect for mercy or 
the softer virtues. The fierce justice that ridicules Cinderella’s 
sisters, Slays the giant of the Beanstalk, kills the wolf and 
the ogre, purges by fear, while pity is moved by the neglected 
Cinderella, cheated of her rights; by Jack, the miller’s son, 
left with nothing but his clever cat; by Red Ridinghood at 
the mercy of the unscrupulous wolf. If you have forgotten 
how dramatic, how concise, how admirable these stories are, 
tell them to a small child at bedtime. 

Of excellent dramatic value in story or in play is an ani- 
mal who talks. He is as old as time, wonderful, but to primi- 
tive minds not surprising. We do not hear that Balaam mar- 
velled when the ass spoke. Speaking animals are of the stuff 
{ dramatic fiction. We have Red Ridinghood’s wolf; Puss 
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in Boots, as fine a character as ever trod the boards; the ex. 
cellent Brer Fox of Uncle Remus; and Reynard the Fox with 
centuries behind him. 

I have discovered in telling stories to children that animals 
are almost essential to the dramatis personae. The stories | 
found never failing in success and capable of endless repet. 
tion were of Saint Jerome and his lion; Saint Francis of 
Assisi and the wicked wolf of Agobbio; Grimm’s story of the 
four animals, the donkey, dog, cat, and cock, who set out 
Bremen to sing together; Kipling’s “‘Just-so Stories”’ of the 
cat who walked alone and the elephant who got a trunk: and 
the really pathetic history of Beauty and the Beast. 

Greek stories make good telling and Kingsley and Haw. 
thorne have made them ready for the nursery. Perseus and 
Andromeda is a tale to hold quite a young child spellbound, 
and so, too, is Theseus and the Minotaur, though the hero's 
sad failure to change his black sail as he goes home is almost 
unbearable to a small listener. I found that the romance of 
Cupid and Psyche, vaguely remembered from a long-ago 
reading of William Morris, became a favorite story. It ranked 
with Beauty and the Beast. The adventures of Ulysses hada 
seafaring charm, though as the little boy who heard them re- 
marked, “I’d have invented steam long before the Argo was 
built: then she’d have gone quicker.” 

Another appeal in dramatic narrative, an appeal strong 
for young and primitive people, is repetition. Again and 
again through the Old Testament one sees the force of rep- 
etition, and it is used with terrible effect in Bluebeard, a 
story fit only for stout-hearted children. Fatima’s thrice re- 
peated cry “Sister Anne! Sister Anne! Do you see anybody 
coming?” is the climax of a story that never wavers in its 
power. It is the thrice accentuated sense of fatefulness that 
plays on the listener, delaying, yet emphasizing, the climax. 
You find it in Joram’s repeated message to the approaching 
Jehu — “Is it peace?” And again you have it as Elijah 
drenches his sacrifice three times in water before fire de- 
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«ends from Heaven. Another example of threefold iteration 

.in that model story “The Three Bears.” It is a perfect 
mall example of a dramatic story that holds the listener 
‘om first to last. The three sizes of bears, the three kinds of 
voice, the three bowls of bread and milk, the three chairs, 
‘he three beds, enchant children. There is a growing expec- 
rancy as the bears come home and suspect the presence of 
Goldilocks. There is the journey upstairs to the little bed- 
oom (the very idea of the bears’ woodland cottage is charm- 

and then the sight of the bold child lying asleep on the 
little bear’s bed. Her terrified jump through the open win- 
iow is the only possible conclusion, but from first to last a 

‘tle child is enthralled by the idea. Bears, in their soft 
furry homeliness, make a great appeal to childhood, whether 
in the reality of the zoo or the pages of a picture-book. 

This threefold appeal to the sense of wonder must be as 
ld as the hills and as fresh as April, so often does one find 
it in folk-lore and in myth. 

I believe that most children are far more impressed by the 
stern justice of the Old Testament than by the mercy of the 
New. They have had little experience of pain, and the ter- 
rible fates meted out to the villains in fairy stories are poetic 
justice to them and no more. To be put in a nail-studded tub 
and rolled down a hill seems to them a fair and not unduly 
cruel fate. A child who had listened breathlessly, as every child 
must, to the story of Daniel in the lions’ den, exclaimed 
eagerly, “And now, Daddy, do put him into a den of tigers!” 

There are not many children who ask anxiously, “Is this 
going to be a poor story?’ — poor meaning in this case sad. To 
most of them dramatic compensation of right and retri- 
bution of wrong is the chief end. Regrets or excuses for the 
villain would be mere redundancy. But the little boy I know 
best has no peace until he knows that the sufferings of the 
hero or heroine are but temporary. Boys of his few years 
are often more sensitive than girls. His sister, who listened 
with delight to the story of “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
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exclaimed, “Oh! Do tell me more about that yi, 
Katherine.” 

Evil qualities may excite unexpected sympathy as in ths 
little boy who, when told to resist the devil, replied, “But | 
like the devil.”’ The devil does indeed fill a place in childis) 
imaginings that he filled in the old mystery plays, as a being 
slightly ridiculous and pleasantly dangerous, someone ; f 
defy and flee. The modern child hears little of him, but | 
have known his existence to prove rather stimulating, an/ 
this was due, I believe, to the dramatic instinct of childhood 
A little girl whom I know confessed that she liked to thin| 
the devil was responsible for mouse scratchings in her bed 
room “because then I can conquer him.” This consciousness 
of spiritual powers adds enormously to the child’s sense 
drama in daily life. He lives a veritable Pilgrim’s Progress, \ 

Apart from the value of the story, most children have ; 
feeling for the value of words and a delight in them, even | 
when their meaning is unknown. Indeed, I think an unknown \ 
word has the glamour of a spell. As we grow older we forget h 
this joy in new words, but we see it in children’s relish 
them. And here lies the absurdity of simplifying for children 
such masterpieces as the rhymes of Edward Lear. I have see: 1 
“a runcible spoon” reproduced as “‘a silver spoon”’ | 
Lear did not know the child mind perfectly, even as Lewis 
Carroll and Stevenson knew it. 


C 


.- =_|-> 


A child’s use of language is often happy in its originality. 
The coining of past tenses is an ever delightful art. | heard ¢ 
once the following dialogue: “I’ve winned that game.’ 
“You shouldn’t say winned. You should say I have wan.’ 
Thus did eight years old correct four years old. Children’s 
verb forms are frequently and charmingly wrong. “What  \ 
have you buyed?” “‘He was shottened in the eye.” “Have 
you thunk of a story?” And there is a particular force in 


certain of their wrongly used adjectives — ‘What a loud 
smell,” of a leakage of gas; ‘“‘ What a thin bath,” of a shaliow 


bath. 
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It is keenly interesting to note the effect of a real play 
upon a child. The Pantomime is often a complete failure to 
his imaginative mind, the story is so mutilated, the action so 
‘elayed. This instinctive critic comes out dismayed and puz- 
led, roused only to passing interest by the marvels of scenery 
nd staging, or by the grotesque knock-about humor of the 
funny man — but there is no sustained interest. Personally, 
| thought “Where the Rainbow Ends” the most enchanting 
nd dramatic thing I had ever seen. It seemed to hold the 
children spellbound —they stood up, bright-eyed, with 
fushed faces. I thought it a better children’s play than 
“Peter Pan,” but two children, consulted on the subject, 
admitted a preference, strange to me, for “Peter Pan.” I 
think the pirates and the ship exercised a special attraction. 
Yet we had found it hard to read the story before seeing the 
play —it did not grip. As for the cinema, it lacks that charm 
f the spoken word — the human voice — which is so potent 
with primitive people and children. Speech as well as action 
has tremendous value in childhood. 

Modern consideration often spares children much that 
they really appreciate in excusing them from church services. 
The lessons from the Bible read well may impress a child 
for a lifetime. He wishes to stretch his mind, not to have it 
limited for him, as is often done by denying him much that 
he enjoys even before he understands it. “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” has been the most glorious adventure book to 
generations of children. We are all too ready to say, “It is 
over their heads,” of literature for nursery critics. If it is 
good, vigorous, dramatic, it will make an instant appeal. 
Here is a case where babes and sucklings show wisdom 
when they judge. 

The real dramatic critic lives in the nursery. We need his 
criticism more than he needs ours, had we but ears to hear 
him. 
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THE MOUNTING WAVE OF MEMOIRS 

My Memoirs, y Prince Lupwic WinpiscuGRaetz, Houghton Mifiin 
Co. 

Here, THERE AND EverywHere, 4y Lorp FRreperic Hamiztoy. 
George H. Doran Co. 

A Hunprep YEAars IN THE HIGHLANDs, 4y Oscoop Mackenzie, L ng. 
mans, Green & Co. 

Letrers TO IsaBet, dy Lorp SHAW or DUNFERMLINE, George H. 
Doran Co. | 

THe Ex-Katser 1n Exite, by Lapy Norau Bentinck, George H 
Doran Co. 

Wuice I Rememser, dy SrepHEN McKenna, George H. Doran Co. 


Ir is surmised that the increase of personal narratives in literature, 
the publication — and the sale — of endless volumes of memoirs, 
letters, and reminiscences, is due to the historic importance of the 
last eight years, years so sorrowful and so glorious that their story 
will bear re-telling for centuries to come. But if this be pre-emi- 
nently the case with such a book as Prince Windischgraetz’s 
‘““Memoirs,” a melancholy arraignment of official crimes and 
blunders, it cannot be said that Lord Frederic Hamilton’s latest 
volume, “Here, There and Everywhere,” and Mr. Mackenzie’s 
““A Hundred Years in the Highlands” are touched by the shadow 
of the war. 

It falls darkly over every page Prince Windischgraetz writes, 
over the first transcripts from his diary, heavy with forebodings 
(perhaps Talleyrand’s grim words, “‘Austria has an unfortunate 
habit of being always beaten,” rang in his ears), and over the last 
sad sentences which record his country’s ruin. As a Hungarian he 
had no great liking for Prussia or her allies; as a statesman he saw, 
though he could not remedy, the blunders of Austrian bureau- 
cracy; as an officer his heart was wrung with pity for the soldiers 
sacrificed to vanity and incompetence; as food minister (a singu- 
larly thankless job when there was no food) he was brought face to 
face with the direst consequences of the war. “We had no money, 
we had no supplies, we had no statesmen, we had no understanding 
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of co-operation, we had only a patient, self-sacrificing, marvellous 


To Italy Prince Windischgraetz attaches little blame. She was 


actuated by reasonable self-interest, and still more reasonable dis- 
rust. “The Italians knew that in the case of our being victorious, 
what had been promised would quickly be taken back from them.” 
Yet nevertheless he holds that an alliance between Italy and the 
Central Powers is a logical outcome of their situation, and a pro- 
rection against the perpetual menace of Russia. This was the firm 
belief of Count Andrassy, the one man in Austria who had a con- 
structive policy, who looked with clear eyes into the “witch’s 
cauldron”’ of autocratic officialdom, and knew it at its worth. For 
the rest, confesses Prince Windischgraetz, “‘we were like consump- 
tive patients, not believing in our malady. We lived, breathed, 
and went on our way to catastrophe.” 

To turn from these weighty and tragic records to Lord Fred- 
eric’s random recollections is to pass from the house of pain into the 
house of pleasure. If “Here, There and Everywhere” lacks the 
historic setting which gave value to “The Vanished Pomps of Yes- 
terday,” it is less personal and intimate than “The Days Before 
Yesterday.” A life so varied as Hamilton’s affords material for a 
dozen volumes. The retentiveness of his memory, or the accuracy 
f his note-books, makes smooth his path to letters. A sound heart, 
a lively temper, a firm command of English, and a real flair for 
bookmaking, these are valuable assets for an autobiographer, who 
depends as largely as a conversationalist upon the charm of his 
personality. 

Averse though we all are to information, there is something 

undeniably pleasant about Hamilton’s method of semi-occasion- 
ally imparting it. If the Argentina makes good Shakespeare's 
words by possessing a venomous toad (without the precious jewel), 
and if the hen ostrich relinquishes the young birds as soon as they 
are hatched to the care and guidance of their sire, why should we 
not know these things? The delightful picture of the Bermuda 
Parliament, the oldest Parliament in the Western world, with its 
thirty-six members and no Opposition bench, would be a trifle 
laughable, were not the laugh stilled on our lips by the islands’ 
war record — by the fact that nearly every man of military age 
crossed the sea to fight by England’s side. As for the story of the 


‘ 
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“Sick Boy,” told in the South African chapter, it is the best sermoy 
I have read since the signing of the armistice, and Heaven know. 
we have had our fill of preaching. 

Lord Frederic is not anecdotal; but his rare stories are apt to be 
worth hearing. The gayest is of Comte Joseph de Noailles dining 
one mild summer evening in London with his old friend, Lady 
Dufferin, and forgetting to take home his overcoat. The next morn. 
ing he sent a servant for the garment, which was returned with the 
following line: “Monsieur, lorsqu’ on a le malheur de s’appeler 
Joseph, on ne laisse pas son manteau chez une dame.” 

The dominant note of Osgood Mackenzie’s ““A Hundred Year 
in the Highlands” is protest against the exactions of modernity, 
Civilized life could hardly be more primitive than it was among the 
crofters in the writer’s childhood, and back of his recollections lie 
the diaries of his uncle, Dr. John Mackenzie. Reading these pages 
we learn how many things people can do without, yet find existence 
animated and interesting. There were no doctors; Mrs. Mackenzie 
physicked the Gairloch sick. There were no mirrors; the women 
were content to look at their reflections in a pail of water. There 
were no knives and forks on the cottage tables; only horn spoons 
fashioned by travelling tinkers. But there were potatoes in plenty, 
save when the blight destroyed them, oatmeal for porridge, fish 
fresh from the burns, game for the poacher, whisky for the smug 
gler, and wild honey for the sweet-toothed children. 

There was also hospitality as free and unquestioning as in Arab 
tents. Sir Hector Mackenzie opened his doors to all who came 
within hail. If a traveller put up at the inn, Sir Hector sent his son 
with this comprehensive message: “‘Give Mies my compliments, and 
say I hope he will come here with all his things, and stay until he 
is obliged to leave.”’ There was religion, stern, vivid, yet accommo- 
dating. To draw a pitcher of water from the spring on Sunday was 
adjudged a transgression; but everybody drank smuggled w — 
and thanked Heaven for the chance. Above all there was a fam 
tie so strong and compelling as to be incomprehensible to-day 
Brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, drew close and stayed c! 
together. “In these modern times,” comments Mr. Mackenz! 
scornfully, “I often hear the horrid and unnatural assertion th 
is disagreeable having one’s relatives all around one. So much for 
the twentieth century!” 
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he reader of “Letters to Isabel,” by Lord Shaw of Dunferm- 
will be a bit amazed to find they are not letters at all, but 
apters of reminiscences arranged in an epistolary form. The fic- 
ion that Isabel thirsted to hear these reminiscences is piously pre- 
served, and there is a picture of her sitting in a tree as though on 
he lookout for the postman. Lord Shaw perseveringly remarks: 
“You ask me what student life was like,” or ““You say ‘What 
. lly s started the Free University Education affair,’”’ or “‘ You are 
hinking ‘Am I never to hear anything about the law, and cases, 
the te Meera House of Edinburgh?’” and having thus estab- 
ied Isabel as an interrogator, he proceeds to enlighten the public 

r name. 
TI 1e vee) is an instructive volume, full of legal and political 
ecdotes, details concerning “‘the lively, independent, capab yle, 
irless, and altogether lovable body called the Synod,” praises of 
| Haldane and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and criticisms of that 
much disparaged and unconquered leader, Mr. Lloyd George. 
‘Isabel read the letters for which she stands sponsor, she acquired 
reat deal of information which she could hardly do better than 


a ti 


The remarkable thing about Lady Norah Bentinck’s “The Ex- 


Kaiser in Exile” is its assumption that the English-speaking 
public is interested in what the publishers claim to be “the first 
ithentic and intimate account” of Wilhelm’s life at Amerongen 
nd at Doorn. When that august Hohenzollern fled precipitately 
n Germany, he did an un-august but very accommodating 
thing, saving the Allies from any further trouble in his regard. At 
the same time he became a negligible factor. Napoleon drew all 
wes eyes to St. Helena; but the German Emperor is no such 
magnet, and the world he marred has been generously content to 
forget him. 

Lady Norah, however, cannot conceive of such unconcern, and 
writes with sympathetic diffuseness about the exile’s taste for 
pancakes and conversation (“‘he is never so happy as when he is 
talking”), about his disapproval of short skirts, his preference for 
self-effacing women, his disinterested affection for Ireland. The 
Ex-Kaiser, she reminds us pointedly, “does not consider himself to 
be an obscure outcast.” He has lost much in these ruined years, 
but not his self-esteem. 
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Mr. Stephen McKenna’s “While I Remember” belongs jy , 
category by itself. It is literature, the work of a skilled and d prac. 
tised hand. It is also a scornful indictment of civilization, of a world 


which is certainly a bad little planet, but not without redeen 


features. The picture drawn of English schoolboys shedding re: M 
Christian creed with light-hearted insouciance, and re: des 
tender youth the intellectual agnosticism of “‘ The Golden Bough,” ¥ 


is startling to simple-minded American readers. Mr. McKenn) 
however, considers this an inevitable, because intelligent, attitude: 
and hastens to add that these “reconstructed” lads turned their Mth 
attention to reconstructing in their turn the imperfect 
conditions of their day. 

Concerning the great war there are some harsh truths told wit re 
unpalatable directness. Germany fought her campaign with , 
ferocity akin to barbarism. She has given no sign of regret or b 
repentance. England stands ready to forgive and forget. The con. 
sequences of impenitence on one side and of unconcern on the other 
are easy to foresee. In the not improbable event of another co: 
flict, “it can be begun in comfortable certainty that murder, rape 
arson, pillage, and mutilation go unpunished, and are a form of 9H 
warfare for which there is an unchallenged precedent.” wl 

Mr. McKenna’s discontent with the political situation in Eng- A 
land is comprehensive r rather than convincing. “It is more than n 
time,” he writes at the close of the last chapter but one, “for the 
young liberals of twenty years ago to recognize that the liber 
faith has lost its prophets, and that the prophets have lost their 
liberal faith.” Are things really so bad as that, or may not some 
allowance be made for the difficulties which beset the liberal proph- 9 v2 
ets’ path? Never has Downing Street been so devoid of beer and n 
skittles as in this year of grace, 1922 

AGNES ReEppPLIER. 


Philadelphia. pi 
THE GLAMOUR OF THE ISLANDS f 
Wuite SHADOWS IN THE SouTH Seas, and Mystic IsLes OF THE 50U1 Wi 


Seas, by FREDERICK O'BRIEN, Century Co. 


One would have thought that the enormous influx of ci\ ilization 
and commerce into the Pacific during the last half century would 


S ap 


have effectually torn aside its veil of mystery and romance. : 
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such, too, has been written about the Polynesian Groups that it 
be expected that interest would only centre around new 

ical discoveries. The Tahitian Archipelago, especially, 
as been so often described that Papeete seems as well known as 
\fonte Carlo; yet the “glamour of the islands”’ still hangs over 
his fascinating region, and public interest “a more avid than ever. 
rhe trend of political interest in the Pacific can only partially 


iC Livi 


ct 


‘count for this. 

In his two books Mr. O’Brien frankly tells us at the outset 
t his voyaging was for his own amusement, and that he is not 
‘to educate his readers, but to draw a picture of the island 
fo as he saw it, and to impart to the stay-at-home reader some 
realistic impressions of the tropic beauty of two vastly contrasting 
id groups, the Tahitian and the Marquesan. In this he has 
1 successful. He is an artist in the use of dexterous phrase and 
f poetic imagery. He converts the experiences of an 
into an epic, and thirty-eight days of monotonous 
yn a trading schooner into an Odyssey across magic seas, 
ght with mysterious brilliance, and pulsing with sentient life. 
He is a lover of nature, and a keen observer, and the type of man 
ho makes acquaintance easily, and in whom men easily confide. 
And he has the knack of summing up his impressions in epigram- 
natic phrases that convey them with the sharpness of a clean-cut 
lette. . And so from his quarters in “‘Lovaina’s” quaint hos- 
ry, the “Tiare Hotel,” we view the life of Papeete, and see it in 

thful portraiture as at a cinema. 


Tall 


te sometimes wishes Mr. O’Brien were less enamored of Lo- 
vaina and her sordid little parlor, yet to anyone curious concern- 
g the cosmopolitan white and half-caste life of the Tahitian com- 
nunity no better vantage ground were possible. Around it and 


“Cercle Bougainville” revolved all the company of roystering 


planters, capitalists, and traders, the half-caste bourgeois, the 


rs and visitors, and the girls of easy virtue who fluttered across 
the Chinese cafés. And it was on amusement that our author 


jas bent. In the missionary element he is not interested, with 


hy or 


sober “respectability” he is frankly bored, and the native was 
stamped too plainly with the impress of France to excite his curios- 
ity. So we learn comparatively little concerning the not inconsider- 


le class of the sober-minded and thinking people of Tahiti. 


4 
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There is gain to the untravelled reader in this; he is already fa) 
iar with the type. He sees not alone the life of Papeete, but jy 
varying degree the life of all the island capitals. Lovaina’s ho 
telry is perhaps sui generis, but the Cercle Bougainville has j+ 
prototype in all the island capitals in Polynesia. And the types he 
portrays — Captain Pilcher alias “Lying Bill,” Gedge the trader. 
“thin lipped, taciturn, and resolute,” McHenry the bully, hic HB * 
satellite, Dixon the easy dissolute, the effeminate and licentioy: 
Polusky with his esoteric tatooings and his financial cleverness 
and the whole mé/ange of degenerate whites and half castes, hay 
their representatives on every “‘Beach”’ in the islands. It is a Dic. 
ture of Polynesian life to-day, which is being rapidly leavened by 
men and women of more reputable, if less pictorial character, Per. 
haps, had our author set out to discover these, we should hay: | 
somewhat of the flamboyant coloring of his pages if none of thei 
caustic humor and cynical philosophy. 

[t is only fair to Mr. O’Brien to note that he does give us so: 
delightful pictures of the simpler and less sophisticated side 0! \ 
ahitian life. Incompany with Rupert Brooke he spent several weeks 
at Mataiea, and visited the old heathen marae, and while Brooke 
busied himself with poetry O’Brien and his native host discusse: 


French aggression, Tahitian legends, the cult of the “Arioi,” and i 1 
old heathen days. Later on he visited the purely native sett! ement I 
at Tautira where “everybody went to the Protestant or to J 


Catholic Church.” Oriori the chief, his host, was an old-time frie 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, and a deacon of a Protestant ( hal 
and we have an arresting picture of our author and the old Tahi- 
tian reading the Bible together alternately in French and Tahitiar 
Mr. O’Brien describes the scene in poetic and appealing phrase. 
A striking: contrast indeed to the wild, lascivious gambados of the 
notorious “‘Upaupahura.” 


‘Mystic Isles of the South Seas” is a very racy book, full of # , 
the veritable atmosphere of the islands, and of sympathetic ané ’ 
poetic appreciation of their natural beauties. Seated in his easy % ,. 
chair, the reader can mingle with the cosmopolitan crowd in the 
garden paradise of Papeete, share the delight and beauty 0! Mi \ 
mountain and lagoon, and catch the rhythm of the rolling seas . 
as they burst in clouds of splendor upon the barrier reef. ' 


In his ‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas” the author takes us 9 ), 
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the less known islands of the Marquesas. The austere and som- 
bre magnificence of this Group are in striking contrast to the 

ishing gaiety of Tahiti, and in not less striking contrast are his 
asain among these backward and barbaric people. 

He travelled across in a small trading schooner, and on his 

rival there, rented a house erected on a native paepae, on a 
slope of the Atuona valley. From this centre, accompanied by a 
native youth who rejoiced in the name of “Exploding Eggs,” he 
made long excursions, joined the natives in fishing and hunting 
expeditions, voyaged to the adjoining islands, returning to rest at 
Atuona. On the paepae of his cottage we share the gossip with 
his native neighbors, discuss theology, watch the radiant glory of 
the tropic sunset, and admire the tatooing on Titihuti’s legs. We 
make the acquaintance of the Europeans, as different in type from 
the insouciant Tahitian set as is the dank jungle scenery around 
from the sunlit beauty of Tahiti. Their conversation gives us in- 
tructive hints as to the character of French administration in the 
Marquesas, and the hopeless condition of the native life. 

Here, as in Tahiti, the pure natives have almost disappeared; yet 
despite the ravages of drink and white vices, those left are still 
fine stalwart savages of massive frame and enormous strength. 
The women retain much of their sinuous grace and physical per- 
fection: some are even beautiful. But Mr. O’Brien leaves us with 
ne idea that they are all without religion, education, or morality, 
and in the last stage of racial decay. We get the impression of a rich 
and fertile country, once well cultivated, and inhabited by a teem- 
ing population of wild and savage people, now a desolated tropic 
wilderness, peopled only by vast hordes of wild cattle once domes- 
ticated, with a mere handful of degenerate natives. It is a mel- 
ancholy picture. 

Mr. O’Brien is fond of philosophizing, and we have disquisitions, 
il apparently written at white heat, upon the failure of Christian- 
ity, the gospel of clothes, the qualities of modesty, the inepti- 
tudes of missions, the beauty of Greek art and the semi-nude, and 
a variety of other topics, according to the mood of the moment. 
Most of these the reader will not take too seriously. They are often 
— always piquant, and many of them have a solid substra- 

m of serious truth. After reading his account of the wild and 

entious orgies of the early whaling fleets, the villainous practices 
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and vices of the yenating and trading anges ™ imbe 
and soldiery, , one sy mpathizes with the ‘author’ S Ae Sanslage of in. 
dignation. It is a painful story of inexcusable cruelty. ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien pays a generous tribute to the self- denyi ng la ; 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries. They are, he says, he ; 
only influence for good in the islands, the only white men seekiy 
to mitigate the misery and ruin brought by the white man: MR, 
system of trade.’’ But he considers their mission a failure, andj; 
this supports the testimony of Stevenson, who was a careful! 
not unsympathetic observer. We agree with Mr. O’Brien t! 
mystic ritual and symbolism of the Roman Catholic chur chi 
suited to the psychology of the Polynesian, who readily 
stands and accepts the simpler teaching of evangelical Protestan: 
ism. This is evident throughout the Pacific. Even in Tahiti 
pite the ineptitude and crass stupidity of the early Protestan: fii | 
missions, and the vigorous efforts of the French government 
extinguish them, Protestantism accounts for some four-fifths 
the religious population. 

Mr. O’Brien believes that Marquesans are incapable of appre. 
hending the truths of the Christian revelation. This is a hard 
saying. He surely underrates their capacity, in view of the theo. 
logical conundrums put to him by his native friends on the 
paepae at Atuona. I hesitate to press that argument, however 





for I seem to remember similar theological queries propounded I \ 
in the Club smoke-room in Apia. I have a strong suspicion tha 

these posers on the Atuona paepae were echoes from the barroom 
at Tai-o-hae, wafted to our author by his native friends. But ths i 
may be said in all seriousness, that the success of the missions nm « 


Papua among a people degraded and cannibal, in many respect 
akin to the Marquesans, is a proof that where Christianity 
taken to savage races as a gift, not forced upon them as a gover 
mental regulation, and where it is presented in a manner suite Mi 
to native modes of thought, and fostered by enlightened educa | 
tional methods, it is easily apprehended, and is certain to becom 
a power to uplift and regenerate. That is doubtless true of the 
Marquesan. It is true that the mission in Papua is of later planting 
It has had the benefit of the experience and mistakes of a century; | 
effort in other Groups to guide it, and an enlightened government 
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encourage it. In the Marquesas neither religion nor just govern- 


officer EE ment has ever had a chance. 

vy fi. 1 | closed the piquant and interesting “White Shadows in the 
Icouth Seas” with regret. It ends with a suggestion that may well 

labor ME prove a prophecy. There are abundant signs that history is re- 

s, “the fl peating itself in the Pacific. It may yet be that the stream of mi- 


n, which in remote ages flowed from Asia into these seas, 
vill set again in this direction, and establish in these islands a 
ing population and a new civilization. 
W. E. Clarke. 


hat the ia Apia, Samoa. 


sae , A MASTER WRITER 


Witttam Ltoyp Garrison, dy Joun Jay Cuapman, Atantic Monthly 


Witttam James told me, one day in 1903, that during his studies 
for an address upon Emerson he was to make, he found nothing 
r language which so enlightened and helped him as the essay 
jon Emerson by Mr. John Jay Chapman. 

appre. James is no longer here to say what he thinks of Mr. Chapman’s 
a hard {MM essay on William Lloyd Garrison — was not here when it first 
appeared in 1913; but having known him, and remembering his 
mind and spirit wall, I can easily surmise that he would place 
this work among the few great essays written by Americans. As 
h James the moral was all, so is it with Chapman. Just as we 
account for spring tides by the moon, there is no valid explana- 
ion for certain spring tides in the affairs of men, save religion: not 
ut this MM this or that particular creed or church, but the craving for right- 
ions in ™ eousness which has quickened them all, and which lies eternal in 

the sad, hoping heart of man. The latest spring tide that we have 
seen was brought about through one set of people being doped by 
the use of religion into dying for the material ambitions of their 


suited ee and another set of people rising in the name of their 
educa JM religion, liberty, to put down the huge deception and menace. 
ecome In moniite Garrison, now published with some additions, I 
of the fM® reached page 219 before I remembered that I was reading a book 
inting at all and was reading it through at a sitting. It flowed with such 


picturesque rush and passion that I was swept from external facts 
id did not come back out of this sort of trance until the break 
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made by Chapter IX, in which Mr. Chapman, true to Plutarch, 
way of contrasting great characters, makes Emerson and Garrigo, 
shine in each other’s light. At this point my absorption became ip, 
tellectual rather than emotional, and the essay, which is so hot fo 
218 pages, cools off during the remaining $9. Even in the epilogue 
the emotional is subdued to the intellectual, as Mr. Chapman 
finds in the present turning of young people to good works among 
the less fortunate a consolation for their ignorance of the past and 
their indifference to it. He virtually says about learning why 
Milton says about Wisdom: “Oft He seems to hide his face, by; 
unexpectedly returns.”’ One’s mind runs back to the Dark Ages, 
when Greek and Latin were buried alive in the monasteries ané 
abbeys but to come forth among men safe and sound and stimu. 
lating after eight or nine hundred years. So may our universities 
repeat the monasteries and abbeys as far as history ever repeats 
itself. 

It is quite impossible to say which, in Mr. Chapman’s splendid 
prose, glows the more — Garrison the saint militant, dragged 
through Boston streets with a price set on his head by the State 
of Georgia, or those thirty years of boiling American history, 
Mr. Chapman picks his instances at random, he says; but he 
certainly picks them with an unerring hand: just enough dates, 
just enough anecdotes, conversations, letters, speeches; never t 
much, never a clouding or a clogging by references overdone; each 
stroke necessary to the pictorial whole. Into this, as I read, melted 
various personal recollections evoked by Mr. Chapman’s pages. | 
remembered a lady, a leader once of New York society, speaking 
of the “bad taste” of an English traveller who had brought back 
from the South a set of irons used in branding slaves. She was a per- 
fectly good lady, virtuous and well dressed. I remembered looking 
at portraits of Webster, Buchanan, Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, 
Van Buren, and other important persons, and detecting behind 
their domelike brows and corrugated distinction the smugness, 
the moral squint of the hypocrite, which has twisted and still 
twists the intellectual sincerity of America. We still look askew 
at any truth that is awkward. You cannot shout for the equality 
of man and for negro slavery simultaneously during sixty years, 
and not acquire a squint and a falsetto utterance; and once at- 
quired, these are not to be got rid of overnight. 
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How, you may wonder, did I perceive the squint and the smug- 
ss? By comparing the expression of Webster and the rest of 
‘hem with photographs of those boys who died in our Civil War. 


Many old family albums are full of such photographs, both in 


Boston and Charleston. Neither the Southern nor the Northern 


boys have any squint, because they are all going to die for some- 
thing they, through their teaching, sincerely believe. It was their 
“eachers, the politicians, who got the squint. “A slave State and a 
free State were, as a matter of practice, always admitted in pairs,” 
records Mr. Chapman. “‘The Patriotism of all classes,’ wrote 
Edward Everett, Governor of Massachusetts, ‘must be invoked 
to abstain from discussion.’ . . . ‘Mr. May,’ said a New York 
merchant, . . . ‘we are not such fools as not to know that slavery 
isa great evil... but... there are millions upon millions of 
iollars due from Southerners to the merchants . . . of this city 

. we mean, sir, to put you abolitionists down.’” This was the 
voice of the North; the South in the voice of Governor McDuffie 

f South Carolina speaks thus: “‘The laboring population of no 
nation on earth are entitled to liberty or capable of enjoying it.’’ 
In trying to look at the Declaration of Independence and slavery 
at the same time, is it surprising that they got a squint? And so 

fter thirty years of Garrison and agitation the stain was wiped 

way by the boys whose honest, serious faces look at us from the 

| albums. The names of these boys are on tablets now. One 
walks in a New England village and passes the monuments to 
those slain of 1861-65, and in the same village other monuments 
and tablets to the slain of the World War, the other boys, the 
later boys, by whose heroism this new century is anointed: the 
Civil War, the World War, both wars of moral convulsion, both 

generated by tyranny, both expiated by streams of that sacrificial 
blood which has been flowing since the Cross. 

Mr. Chapman stands alone among our present generation of 
writers, by far the most gifted and least realized of all. Even dis- 
agreement with him, which befalls at times, is more awakening 
than agreement with most authors. His shelf of thin volumes is 
known but to a few, and he is more justly valued in Europe than 
here. Throughout his work, prose or verse, runs his message to his 
country, and whether he be talking about municipal politics or 
the Greek genius, the message is always religious. He is equipped 
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with knowledge of the Mediterranean and Northern literatyrs 
in spite of having been at Harvard when the elective system ys, 
stifling education. He has behind him what clearly explains the 
character of his whole work —a coherent and distinguishe: 
American background: on one side his ancestor John Jay, be 








By 





whose treaty with England we are still benefiting; and on ¢h: 
other his grandmother, Maria Weston, through whose abolitionis IN 
fervor he comes by his own. This bursts out of him in many place, fie 
and never more than in his address at Coatesville on the anniver. I} 
sary of the lynching of a negro in that Pennsylvania town in 191; I 
No American author, and only one American statesman, ha Me} 


written a finer piece of prose. 

Last spring, in Strasbourg, I was speaking of Mr. Chapr 
with an eminent professor at the university there. I said that 
was a strange phenomenon to appear in America. The prof 
replied: “As strange as Byron in England.” I think so t 





when heredity is accounted for in each case, all is accounted for 
save the inexplicable gift of genius. 
Owen Wy) 
New York City. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 


Co.t.ectepD Poems, by Epwin A. Rosinson, Macmillan Co. 
Tue Open Sea, dy Eocar L. Masters, Macmillan Co. 
Kinc Cote, dy Joun Maserieip, Macmillan Co. 
Tue Captive Lion, by W. H. Davies, Yale University Pri 
THe CONTEMPLATIVE Quarry, dy Anna Wickuam, Har 

& Co. 
SaturDay Market, dy CHartotre Mew, Macmillan Co. 
Nets To Catcu THE WIND, dy ELtnor Wy tie, Harcourt, Brace < 
Seconp Apri, 4y Epna Sr. Vincent Mituay, Mitchell Keni 





THERE is little, certainly, to be said for the group review. It 
barbarous institution: a cruelty to the reader, a torture to t 
reviewer, an outrage, above all, to the reviewed. Surely, if a book 
worth criticising at all, it is worth serious and single consideration 
not the fugitive and fractional attention it receives, inevitably, 
when it is dropped, like just one more splinter of colored glass, int 
the general kaleidoscope. How can we hope, in the circumstances, 
to have an uninterrupted view of it? It gleams and is gone. If seer 
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She larger and brighter lights, green, gules, and amethyst, which 


enclose or crush it. 


S We can, however, if our particular group of books under review 


5s comprehensive and varied enough, make a virtue of our kaleido- 
B<cope. If we do not see the single item intensely, we see it, at all 
Sevents, in its relation to the general scheme and movement; and 
B his is a sort of criticism, even if it is not the sort which might be 
S endorsed by Croce. Thus, in our present group of new volumes, we 


Shave an extremely interesting kaleidoscopic pattern, one which 


tempts us again and again to lift our eyes for a speculative view of 


F far-reaching and delicious vagueness. It is a various group, one 


which brings us, once more, sharply to the fact so often forgotten, 
that the universe of art is a decidedly pluralistic universe, and that 

e critic, if he is to get the most out of it, must be many-minded. 

}No use asking the hewer of granite to dazzle us with colors, the 

F dutist to tell us a story, the dissector of nerves to be a ventriloquist. 
\ poet may be a poet though he lack all but one of these virtues — 
those who like the flute will admire the flute-player, and those 
whom dissection delights will think him, perhaps, a bore. 

But quite aside from the fact that we have all these talents repre- 
sented in our present company, which is a fairly brilliant one, we 
find an even greater interest in trying to see what it is, in addition 

the Atlantic Ocean, which often so amazingly separates the 
English poet from the American. Such an attempt must result in 
scant justice to the individual — we shall leave ourselves little 
room for sufficient praise of Miss Charlotte Mew, an English poet- 

sof fine individuality, whose “‘ Madeleine in Church” is one of 

he most moving of modern poems; or for Miss Wylie, who has a 
ick eye for the iridescent phrase; or for Miss Millay, who has 
st a genius for meditatively humorous grace. To any of these 

we could easily devote our whole review — any of them affords, for 
loser view, a provocative case. But they are in company that 
vershadows them — they have come, this evening, among singers 
more gifted than they, and must forgive us if we listen less to them 
and by so much the more to Mr. Masefield, Mr. Davies, Mr. Mas- 
ters, and Mr. Robinson. Shall we admit Mrs. Wickham to this 
company? Inteliectually, she has every right to scorn Mr. Davies 
and Mr. Masefield. But as a poet we cannot admit her where we 
innot admit Miss Mew or Miss Millay. She interests us enor- 
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mously — quite out of proportion to her poetic gifts — simply 
because she is so relentlessly and analytically conscious, sim; ph 
because we enjoy, for once, seeing a woman walk to and fro, in + the 
dark attic of her brain, with so bright and dry a light. But the 
light, after all, zs a dry light, closer to wit than to poetry; it leaves IB rea 
us wiser, perhaps, but surely no sadder nor gladder. Can we be sure HE “C 
that she will leave, as Miss Mew will and Miss Millay, a poem or 
two for the anthologist of the future? It is open to doubt. 

Of our remaining quartette we are much surer, if only because IB for 
all four of them have already, by mere influence, so shared in the 
coloring of this poetic era that they cannot, by the future histo. ) 
rian, be altogether ignored. Mr. Davies is an exquisite lyrist ‘h 
the tirelessness of his perfection, his perfection of individualit 
is an amazing thing; and this new book, “The Captive Lion,” 
exception. Pleasure and beauty await us on every page, and the 
childlike troubled wisdom of this peasant who learns a habit of \i1 
shining seriousness from bird, tree, and river. Who will dare to say no! 
that Mr. Davies is not one of the great lyric poets of the language? 

And “The Song of Life” in this book is one of the best things hi 

ever wrote, as it is also one of the longest. To pass from it to Mr. 
Masefield’s “‘ King Cole,” a narrative poem dealing with a legend i Bu 
to the effect that King Cole returns, now and again, to help the the 
discouraged and distressed — helping, in this instance, a worn-out net 
circus-troupe — is to pass to a larger stream, but a more turbid. J ho 
Mr. Masefield aims often at the same unsophisticated and shining fre 
seriousness, the wise gravity of the elemental; but one feels here | 
that it is frequently artificial, and, into the bargain, overworked. r 
Mr. Masefield’s poetry has too much, we begin to discover, the J 
excruciating tremolo of the vox humana on a very bad organ. The 
ululation does not impress us, as it seems to impress the author 
it irritates us with its suggestion of sham emotion. Was it Dixon 


— 


> ef 


Scott who observed that Mr. Masefield had a terrible addiction t W 
“old, unhappy, far-off things,” and that they always played the @ MM. 
deuce with him? There are plenty such in “King Cole,” plenty of J ev 
his familiar descriptive catalogues, his lugged-in rhymes and J of 
strongly-rhythmed colloquialisms; he gives us local color as a shop- J po 
keeper hands us wares, in neat piles and packets; but we are not an 
convinced. Narrative skill he has, and it has reached high levels in J to 


“The Dauber” and “Reynard.” But we feel that we have ver) 
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S onsiderably overestimated him and that what we thought was a 


of largeness in his world was a deception, the illusory large- 
aecs of a stage-scene, sentimentally lighted and somewhat tawdry. 
{nd now we cross the Atlantic, with odd appropriateness, to 


-each “The Open Sea,” the new volume by Mr. Masters, and the 


becery Poems” of Mr. Robinson. We wonder whether this 
ew book by Mr. Masters is not one of his best — if not indeed the 
best. “Brutus,” the poem which takes up the greater part of it, is, 
for all its raggedness and prosiness, its diffuseness and awkward- 
ness and characteristic lack of the specifically “poetic” qualities, 
a piece of work, one that baffles a facile judgment. 
[he theme is interrogative — “Is the tyrant necessarily a bad 
9, or “we tyrannicide necessarily a good?” — -and dev eloping i it 
n many angles and in many eras, laboriously and exhaustively, 
-h admirable documentation (sometimes tiresomely meticulous), 
Mr. Me asters has occasion for much skeptical speculation, religious, 
litical, and sociological, by the way. His conclusions are confused 
lc onfasing, his chiaroscuro or emphasis i imprecise, and he is, as 
en shes retofore, appallingly bad (as in the phantasmagoric parts 
fhis “Lincoln” section) when he attempts the “grand manner.’ 
But his power, if uncouth, is real, and we find ourselves looking to 
the future for the only sure judgment of his place — he writes in a 
ew and vigorous language, and it may well be that the future will 
d him important. Or will it regard him, on the other hand, as a 
freak? 
Mr. Robinson, with his ‘‘ Collected Poems,” is in this company, 
ut of it, as Mount Everest might be. To challenge him 1s ridicu- 
us, to scale him difficult. No contemporary English poet has his 
nsight into character, his intellectual beauty, his exquisite sense 
f form. Mr. Hardy’s dramatic lyrics surpass his, occasionally, in 
range and force, but do not match them in subtlety and finish. 
We see him, in the company of Mr. Frost, and Miss Low ell, and 
Mr. Mesure, and, in another sense, of Mr. Fletcher, as crowning 
evidence of a curious change that has come about in the relations 
of English and American poetry. In contemporary American 
poetry the Elizabethan vigor is being born again — it is reckless 
and extravagant, if you like, but it is adventurous, it will be pro- 
found. It is not afraid or ashamed; it is willing to take, no matter 
from what source, what is good: it has exuberance, it creates. But 
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contemporary English poetry struggles — or does it indeed strug. 
gle? — to escape from a tradition out of which all vigor has died, 
tradition which the Elizabethans would not recognize nor under. 
stand, a tradition which holds to the correct, the neat, the polite; 
lovely, and, in short, makes a virtue of the “literary.” Mr. Davie 
and Mr. de la Mare recapture the post-Elizabethan lyric; but th; 
vigor which Mr. Gibson and Mr. Masefield, and the young inte. 
lectuals, have sought to restore is thin and artificial, and the vigo: 
of Mr. Hardy has in it the savor of death. 
ConraD AIkey, 

South Yarmouth. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
THE CAMBRIDGE History oF AMERICAN LITERATURE, edited by Wi. 
LIAM P. Trent, JoHn Erskine, Sruart P. SHERMAN, and ( 
Van Doren, ¢ vols., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ir American scholarship of the last few decades has been provi 
cial, it has been so, not because it has taken too seriously, but 
because it has neglected, the contribution of America to literature. 
While our political, social, and economic historians have devoted 
themselves ardently to the study of America, our literary his 
torians have in the main persistently shunned everything Amer- 
can, betraying, if questioned, the worst of all possible reasons 
that American literature is only a parallel development or offsh 
of English literature. It is, of course, more than that; but if it were 
only that, no sound student of English literature could afford ' 
ignore it, still less to pride himself (as some have done) upon | 
all but total ignorance of it. The only ground upon which a student 
of English literature could rationally base his right to ignorance: 
of the contents and history of American literature is that it is a 
inferior literature, and this ground would seem rather ungracious 
when urged by a specialist in one of the many dreary cu/s-de-s: 
which English literature abounds. Besides, to the historian o! 
literature (as distinguished from the critic), intent only upon 
scientific understanding of phenomena, there can be no question 
of inferior and superior, so that to him the American offshoot ot 
parallel development must be quite as worthy of investigation 4s 
English literature itself. 





a 











| 
®\ore and more the school of “new humanists,” with which the 
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Sions of a serious interest in our literature are, however, begin- 


Bing to appear, not only in Europe, more than ever puzzled by the 


ing giant of the Western Hemisphere, but in America as well. 


chapter on “Scholars” in “The Cambridge History of American 


Liter ature’ culminates, has devoted itself to native life and 


; Paul Elmer More, Irving Babbitt, John Jay Chapman, 


| George Edward Woodberry, to repeat the names given in the 


Hi story, have all dealt seriously with our intellectual life. Less has 
B been e by our purely scientific historians, who, since the days 


Tic icknor, have applied German scholarship to European litera- 
ture with brilliant results — not enough has been done by them 
have rendered it easy, in the present scientific History of Ameri- 

n Literature to assign the chapters to the “‘logical”’ specialists. 
Yet in recent years they have shown an increasing interest in our 
iterature — especially at Columbia University, a fact which 
suffices to account for the marked predominance of Columbia 
teachers and Columbia-trained scholars over any other group of 
contributors to the Cambridge History. The clearest indication, 
however, of a serious interest in our literature is “The Cambridge 
History of American Literature” itself, originally projected to 

ude only two volumes, expanded to three, and finally published 
in four volumes totalling 2,114 pages. 

In a statement of its distinctive features, the editors say: “It 
will be a survey of the life of the American people as expressed in 
their writings rather than a history of de//es-/ettres alone.”’ This 
editorial statement is the key to the whole work. Of the text 
itself, which comprises 1,405 pages, only 195 are devoted to the 
thirteen major authors, a fact more eloquent than the paragraph 
in the preface which facilely disposes of Richardson’s “American 
Literature 1607-1885,” a book concerned mainly with “aesthetic 


judgment.” The editors apparently do not recognize that an aes- 


thetic judgment upon American literature is at least as important 


as “historical enquiry and elucidation,” since in all art va/ue is par- 
amount and circumstance secondary. In the Cambridge History, 
at all events, the editors have reversed the natural emphasis, and 
wisely; for although correct elucidation of circumstance is fraught 
with difficulties that only a scholar can appreciate, the determina- 


+ 


tion of aesthetic values is vastly more difficult, and involves 
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standards of judgment, which vary, from critic to critic, at leas 
as much as moral standards. A collaborative work of aesthes 
judgment is out of the question unless a “‘school”’ of like-mindej 
critics performs it; a collaborative work of historical enquiry and 
elucidation is a comparatively simple undertaking, though it, to 
must suffer from the lack of a unified view of the material. Inf. 
ences, general tendencies, explanations of phenomena are d 

ently conceived by different scholars, and the orderly “evoly. 
tion” of the literature is unmatched by an orderly evolution of 
the historical account of the literature. I have not read through 
the four volumes consecutively, but if I had done so it is safe 
say I should have ended with a blurred image of the whole, how. 
ever distinct the component parts. As it is, a less systematic read. 


ing has left the impression that the work is not somuch a “history” 


Ifter 
sil CT. 


as “‘materials for a history” of our literature. 

This is not, however, to condemn the work: far from it. Mate 
rials, to the reflecting student, are nearly as useful as the erected 
edifice, and here is God’s plenty, or modern scholarship’s plenty 
— in the main the right materials, side by side, of sufficient quan- 
tity (the bibliographies showing where more may readily be got), 
waiting for the architect and builder, and enough suggestions for 
the design, if they, too, are sought. One must deplore the absence 
of a general index to the four volumes, and the absence of a special 
index to the bibliographies — for the latter one must use the 
various ordinary indices and use them warily. The division int 
“books” and “chapters,” moreover, with footnote cross-references 
given in these terms, is anything but convenient. For a permanent 
work of this kind, again, there are too many errata, though one 
should allow for these troublous times, which the publishers’ 
presses have not escaped. But, handy or not, the material is here. 
For instance, in the last two volumes, recently issued, there are 
chapters on minor humorists, on travellers and explorers from 
1846 to Igoo, on later poets and essayists and historians and 
theologians and philosophers, on the drama from 1860 to 1gI, 
on later magazines, on newspapers since 1860, on political writing 
since 1850, on education, on economists, on scholars, on patriotic 
songs and hymns, on oral literature, on popular Bibles (“The 
Book of Mormon” and “Science and Health”), on book publishers 
and publishing, on the English language in America, on w ritings 
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, German, French, and Yiddish, and on aboriginal writings. 
\nd it is admirable material, much of it now for the first time 
readily accessible, prepared not by a single scholar, who could 
not have mastered such a diversity of subject matter, but by 
nearly as many specialists as there are chapters — not only pro- 
fessors of English but also professors of history, of biography, of 
philosophy, of political economy, of German, of French, and 
various persons who, for better and worse, are not professors at all. 
In the entire four volumes there are few weak chapters, fewer, 
relatively, than in ““The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture,” and probably more exceptionally able ones: doubtless for 
the reason that in a scientific history American scholarship, unlike 
British scholarship, has every chance to show its finest qualities. 
Conceiving literature in the broadest possible sense, as the writ- 
and even oral) record of thought, this history deals with an 
enormous mass of recorded thought that, in a narrower sense, is 
not literature at all. Bell/es-lettres, indeed, are all but crushed by 
the barbarian hordes of “‘books that are not books,” such as 
Whitney’s edition of the “‘Atharva-Veda-Praticakhya,” A. Rus- 
sell’s “Principles of Statistical Inquiry,’ and “Massacre of 
Cheyenne Indians, 38th Congress, 2nd Sess., House Doc., Jan. 
ioth, 1865.” To the difficult question, if you are going beyond 
avowedly belletristic literature, where you shall stop, the Cam- 
bridge History gives the easy answer, We shall not stop at all; 
we shall include everything. If the “‘story” (to use the editors’ 
word), which ought to be the main thing in a bistory, is often 
pushed out of sight by the thronging details that press for the 
reader’s attention, we have at least this compensation, that the 
concrete details are as enchantingly various and democratic as 
multitudinous America herself. The plain reader, if he chances 
upon these substantial volumes, will be amazed that our literature 
has had so many genres; he will be fascinated by the diverse races 
and nationalities, from non-English-speaking aborigines through 
half-English-speaking Pennsylvania Dutch to non-English-speak- 
ing Jews, who have marked the procession of American letters. 
He will not only recognize the sectionalism of our literature but 
also be charmed by its countyism; he will be entertained by a 
succession of curious personalities, more various even than in 
English literature, from the preposterous Cotton Mather to the 
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epic humorist Mark Twain; and he will become vividly aware 
period within period, movement within movement, from th 
comparatively recent time of the struggling outposts of Europe i 
the first days to the time in which America finds herself, uncer. 
tain of her mission, the most powerful nation in the world. |; 
a story of only three centuries, only nine generations 


which the great task was necessarily material, not spiritual o; 
artistic, and the literature either subservient to material ends o; 
prophetic of an America that has never existed. If the Cambridge 
History has not really told this story in the needful philosophic 
way, it has helped us more towards telling it than any other w 
yet published. 

One department of our literature, despite the comprehensiveness 
of the work, nowhere receives either separate or extended di 


= 


sion: our literary criticism. Something is said of the critical writing 
of Poe and Lowell in the chapters on these men, but nowhere is 
there a set account corresponding with the chapters on historians, 
publicists, writers of familiar verse, the short story, books for 
children, and so on. There should have been such a chapter, i 
the history was to embrace, as it professed to do, all the leading 
forms of literature. If for no other reason, it was needed to throvw 
light upon the conditions of American authorship, which are very 
different from the conditions of European authorship. Thus 
cannot well accept the editors’ implied explanation that our liter- 
ary criticism was neglected because it does not exist, although 
that would be a plausible stand to take. Like the English, we are 
not a critical people — we are even more hostile to ideas than 
they are and, unlike the English, we must pay rather dearly for 
our incapacity. While the English manage to get along with ver 
lictle genuine criticism, very little application of thought to lite 
ary values, because they apply instead certain fe/t standards 
inherited from a remote past, we Americans deplorably re\ 
the lack of standards of any kind, whether consciously arrived at 
or unconsciously felt. This lack may be observed everywhere in 
our life, from our conversation and our newspapers to our 
versity lectures and the production of our scholarship. We have 
an abundance of Anglo-Saxon practicality and of the great German 
virtue, an energetic thcroughness, but, as yet, only a negligible 
quantity of English good taste and the French critical sense. 





ial 
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Until our reading public, especially our most educated reading 
public, has made gains in these directions, it will be vain to expect 
ein MP \merican literature to be other than it has been — nearly always 
either blindly imitative or irresponsibly experimental. 
NorMAN ForErsTER. 


ing University of North Carolina. 
HEROES OF THE HIGH SEAS 


lge Lost Suips AND Lonety Seas, dy Rarpu D. Patne, Century Co. 


Tuts book is a capital compilation. Indeed, it is so well done, so 
admirably balanced and so absorbing that the present writer, who 
detests compilations as a general rule, and dislikes selections, 
al padgnents and anthologies of all kinds, is obliged to retract his 
. prejudices and promise to behave better in future. It is a sumptu- 
ns s volume, set up in type well suited to the eyes of either grand- 
’ BB fathers or grandsons, sparingly yet excellently illustrated, and 
written with a skill inspired by a splendid enthusiasm. It demands 
a permanent lodgment in one’s bookcase well within the reach of a 
sowing boy. It may, possibly, appear ungracious to carp at a 
etal in the production of so notable a contribution to our sea 
literature, but I am bound to confess I object most strenuously 
to the almost hysterical encomiums upon their own imprints which 
many publishers feel it necessary to plaster on their jackets. A good 
book, such as this one, is only hampered by a frantic use of adjec- 
tives by the advertising department. It is assumed that the pub- 
lisher himself thinks well of the book or, in the name of good sense 
and moderation, why does he publish it? Good wine needs no bush. 
Mr. Paine may fail in these days to gain the name of artist from 
many responsible judges of literature, but they cannot deny him 
the title of being the first of raconteurs. And it may be argued that 
in some of the chapters of this book, he has attained to a very no- 
table degree of artistry. The dexterity with which he presents a 
story, inevitably meagre in original data because the protagonists 
were often too weary, too inarticulate, and too few in surviving 
numbers, is indisputable. He manifests, moreover, in many places, 
that pulsing vivacity one associates with Scott’s “Tom Cringle’s 
Log” or the Melville books. This in contradistinction to the dry, 
desiccated, eye-witness style of Dana’s “Two Years before the 


Mast.” This latter work, wonderful as it is, and a genuine classic, 
41 
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is a lawyer’s tale, a college man’s adventure. No boy would eye 
want to go to sea after reading it. Most boys, on the other han; 
will want to ship right away after reading “Lost Ships and Lonely 
Seas.” The reason for this is not the subject, which is in fact some. 
what lugubrious, but the singular fascination of the style. Th. 
present writer read the book while sailing in ballast from Boston 
Cuba through the tail end of a November hurricane. No bette; 
reading could be imagined. 

Perhaps Mr. Paine reaches high watermark in Chapter Five, i, 
which he recounts the adventures of David Woodward, Chie 
Mate. There is something to set one’s blood coursing more swiftly. 
even if one be a rather pickled seafarer, in this tale of an American 
sailor of a hundred and twenty years ago, in the glamorous islands 
of Malaysia which Mr. Conrad has annexed so definitely in his art 
It is a tale of heroic toil and matchless courage. Woodward remind; 
us of men more famous, yet no more resourceful and daring — men 
like Speke and Burton and Stanley, men like those extraordinarily 
hardy pioneers, the conquistadores of Central America. Woodward, 
“six feet and one inch high, strong in proportion” led his men with 
amazing pluck and skill through perils innumerable, perils of 
hunger, thirst, drowning, fever, murder, and feminine wiles. Andit 
is with almost a shout and chuckle of delight that one discovers 
him at long last, after an honorable career, and while he was 
already become a legend in distant Malaysia, retiring to a farm 
near Boston and, needless to say, living happily ever after! Think 
of it! To go through such adventures and come back at last to buy 
a farm! What ineffable felicity! Only those who go to sea can savor 
the full joy of it. David Woodward could say as few men can, he 
had truly lived. 

We have stressed this particular story because it is evidently the 
sort of thing Mr. Paine most enjoys doing, and because it is a com- 
plete and authentic whole. But there are others equally rich fora 
boy reading before the fire on a winter’s night, stories of long boats, 
cannibals, and “the warring days of piracy.” Take as a sample 0! 
Mr. Paine’s method, this from “‘ The Wager, Man-of-War”: 


In darkness next morning The Wager struck a sunken rock, and her 
ancient timbers collapsed. She split open like a pumpkin, rolled on ae 
beam ends, and lodged against other projections of the reef, with the seas 
boiling clean over her. Then a mountainous billow or two lifted her cleat, 
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snd she went reeling in shore, sinking as she ran. Several of the sick men 
re jrowned in their hammocks and others scrambled on deck to display 
»iraculous recoveries. Because the Commander of the ship was worthless 
isabled besides, the discipline of the ship i in this “crisis” was abomi- 
T he brave men rallied together as by instinct, and tried to hammer 
courage and obedience into the frenzied mob. The mate, Mr. Jones, was a 
an with two feet under him and he shouted to the cowards: 
‘He re, lads, let us not be discouraged. Did you never see a ship among 
rs before? Come lend a hand, here is a ‘sheet, there is a brace; lay 
i 4d. vue not we can bring her near enough to land to save our lives.” 


Here you have the ideal style for such writing, always supposing 
you cannot compass the Stevensonian glamour. It is crisp, clear, 
and technically competent. Mr. Paine makes no attempt, happily, 
to pass himself off as somebody else. He quotes Stevenson, Kipling, 
and Conrad, but he is soon on his own breezy way again. 

For the youth of the country it is almost impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance of books like this in the cultivation of a high 
spirit. Whether a boy goes to sea or not, it will enlarge his horizon 
ind give him a juster appreciation of true fortitude to read the 
seg H. M. 8. Phoenix, for example, or that of the Speedwell 
Privateer. It is a singular fact, worth pointing out to the modern 
fanatics who propose to abolish books in education and install the 
cinema, that noble deeds are only communicable by literature. So 
true does this happen to be that a simple seaman, unused to writ- 
ng “a stranger to conscious art” as Mr. J. C. Squire phrases it, 
when he takes up his pen to record noble deeds, often discovers he 
has been writing literature. Evidence of this was adduced by Mr. 
Squire himself not long ago, when he published, as it stood, the 
an report of the Chief Mate of the Liverpool ship Dalgonor, 
oundered off the coast of South America in 1913. This is only an 
indirect way of saying that literature has its roots deep down 
among the ancient virtues of courage and fidelity and instinctive 
probity. This book of Mr. Paine’s will not show a youth how to 
make money in his spare time, how to double his income or get 
into the ten-thousand a year class in salesmanship. But it will show 
him something of true leadership and magnificent fortitude. It will 
remind him that a snug bank balance is not everything, that the 
wicked have virtues, and that the respectable on shore often be- 
come the despicable when put to the test. Above all, it will help 
him to learn the indispensable lesson that when men are driven 
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into dire peril and thrown upon their own resources in the face oj 
formidable difficulties, they can discern with uncanny accuracy 
their true leaders, and that they will reject all substitutes for ¢}. 
simple yet mysterious quality of command. 
Witiram McF¢x. 
S. S. Manaqui. 


SHAKESPEARE AS HE IS PLAYED 


SHAKESPEARE FROM BetTerTON TO IrvinG, by GeorceE C. D. Ope, 
2 vols., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THESE two handsome volumes were not designed, as the unwary 
might suspect from their format or title, merely to entertain the 
general public, but are intended also to serve the needs of the seri. 
ous student of Shakespeare and of London theatrical history, 
Proceeding in successive “ books” from one generation of actors to 
another— The Age of Betterton, The Age of Cibber, The 
Age of Garrick — the author attempts to give a comprehensive 
history of Shakespeare on the stage. In spite of this varied pr. 
gramme, the emphasis is always so placed as to bring out general 
tendencies, and thus to reveal the changing styles in textual alter. 
ation, histrionic interpretation, and stage representation of Shake. 
speare’s plays from the Restoration to the present time. Such a 
task has not hitherto been attempted, and Professor Odell’s im- 
posing volumes will find a hearty welcome to the library of every- 
one interested in Shakespeare and the drama. 

To the antiquarian concerned with theatrical history, no section 
of the book will prove more useful than that devoted to the Age of 
Betterton, filling as it does one-fourth of the entire work. The brief 
account of the playhouses and companies is, indeed, too sketchy to 
be of much value; but the discussion of the methods of staging 
plays during the Restoration and later is full and illuminating. The 
carrying-over of conventions and traditions from the public stage 
of Elizabeth’s day, and the potent influence of Caroline masques in 
starting a development of splendor in costumes and scenic effects, 
are traced in detail. The development of stagecraft, it appears, can 
best be studied in connection with Shakespearean revivals, which 
usually exercised the utmost resources of the managers. Sometimes, 
it is true, Shakespeare’s plays were acted quite simply, as stock 
pieces, without elaborate stage-settings; but more often they were 
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resented with unusual magnificence, and occasionally the spec- 
tule effects achieved would make even the most ambitious of 
nodern producers envious. 

The Age of Betterton was notable for the freedom with which 
the plays of Shakespeare were mutilated to suit contemporary 
tastes. Every writer, however inconspicuous, felt himself able to 
“refine and polish” the style of the master, and most of them seem 
to have felt it their duty to “reform and make fit” his antiquated 
plots. As Professor Odell puts it, the general attitude towards 
Shakespeare was “increasingly one of reverence and adoration, 
but authors and actors had the knife (or scissors) in the hand that 


poured out the libation, or offered the sacrifice. They kissed him 


ere they killed him.” Sometimes, however, they omitted the kiss. 

As time went on, the actors found it desirable to adhere more 
and more closely to the plays, “absolute in their numbers, as he 
conceived them”; yet, we are told, “never, in all the years in- 
volved, was any play of the poet presented before an audience 
exactlyas he wrote it.” To do so, declared one of the actors in 1887, 
would “savor of superstition”; and Irving, Tree, and Robertson, 
like their predecessors, transposed scenes, omitted characters, 
abridged the plot, and otherwise altered the text to suit their pecu- 
liar whims or vanities, or to meet the necessities of their elaborate 
stage-settings. The history of Shakespeare’s text throughout the 
centuries is thus a curious story, and constitutes one of the im- 
portant features of Professor Odell’s long chronicle. 

To readers primarily interested in the history of the stage in our 
own time, the last chapters, dealing with the Age of Irving, will fur- 
nish much entertainment. Here the author is able to speak from his 
own observation; and in an intimate, personal way he discusses 
actors and performances as he has seen them in London and New 
York. For with the advent of Irving, Shakespearean production 
became international, and success in London invariably led to 
American tours. Professor Odell’s general summaries of the histri- 
onic attainments of Irving, Tree, and Robertson will serve to illus- 
trate his power as a critic. Of Sir Henry Irving he writes: “As to 
the acting of Shakespearean plays, I state positively that nothing 
so generally impressive has been seen in my time. This is true des- 
pite the fact that Irving was really not a great Shakespearean 
actor; he produced very elaborately something like twelve of the 
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poet’s plays in the years of his incumbency at the Lyceum, and jp 
only two of them, I honestly believe, was he extraordinarily fj 2 
English critics liked his Hamlet, but Americans, nurtured on + : 
art of Edwin Booth, did not. In fact, few Americans, critics or |g 7 
men, cared for any of his Shakespearean impersonations except 
Shylock and Cardinal Wolsey. Irving’s limitations fitted him ; 
eccentric chaserten: “rn * a melodramatic turn like — as or 
to > shine i in Charles i or Dr. Primrose or Becket. But for he wu 
tragic characters — Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear — he was utterly un. 
suited; his dreadful voice and his ungraceful figure prevented a 
realization of his ideals.’”” Beerbohm Tree seems to him “first ang 
foremost the actor-manager, with the latter element stressed, He 
lacked poetry, he was not even gifted as an actor,” but “for sheer 
splendor of his settings’”’ he was unsurpassed. Forbes Robertson, 
we are told, “has a glory denied to them: he was the accepted 
Hamlet of his time, and in all personal qualities that fix the 
actor’s rank, he was superior to them all.” 

The staging achieved by these three eminent actors naturally 
calls for considerable space, since the main appeal their revivals 
had for the public was undoubtedly scenic. The reader will find 
Professor Odell’s account of this adequate. 

The work, as I have tried to indicate, is designed to please both 
the general reader and the scholar. The first may at times wish 
that it were less detailed; the scholar may desire more erudition in 
the way of cited authority and bibliographical references. But on 
the whole Professor Odell has achieved his purpose. The book 
presents a splendid spectacle of King Shakespeare reigning in 
crowned sovereignty over the English stage throughout more than 
three centuries and a half. 

JosepH Quincy Abas. 

Cornell University. 


A REMARKABLE HUMAN HISTORY 


A Mino Tuat Founp Itsetr, 4y Ciirrorp W. Beers, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Tuts book is certainly of an extraordinary quality. I suppose tt 


stands quite alone in literature as a clear, vivid, and sane narrative 
of the moving adventures of a human mind, passing through the 
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ck territory of insanity, and coming out on the other side, not 
ily with the power to tell of its wanderings and sufferings, but 
aso with the purpose to make that experience a source of help to 
others and benefit to the world. The story is written in a style that 
5 nun because it fits the subject, and is made alive by the 
arp experience of sorrow and the reviving power of indomitable 
e, | felt this when I read the first edition of it thirteen years ago. 
took hold of me so that I could not lay the volume aside until 
I had er it. Since then it has been reprinted nine times and 
has “found” (in Coleridge’s phrase) many thousands of readers. 
Now it reappears in a revised fifth edition, in which some passages 
that interrupted the direct flow of the narrative have been omitted. 
Re-reading the volume in this simpler, shorter form, I am convinced 


hot 
It 


anew of its great value. 

It is the story of a young man, well-born and well-bred, a gradu- 
ate of Yale, whose mind went astray in 1goo under the strain of 
modern life and ambition, and became subject to those delusions 
of persecution and megalomaniac desires to run the universe or 
break it up, which are the common marks of mental infirmity. It 
was necessary, of course, that he should be “committed,” and for 
three years he was a patient in private and public hospitals 1 in 
Connecticut. The treatment which he had in various institutions 
under the old régime may have been, and doubtless in some cases 
was, intended to promote a possible cure. But it was often so 
marred by stupidities, indignities, and even cruelties, that, instead 
of mitigating, it aggravated his ailment. He was in aconstant state 
of suffering and rebellion, futile conflict and fantastic exaltation. 
He walked long on a path that led through a kind of earthly 
purgatory, wherein he had many strange, humorous, and pathetic 
adventures, all graphically and frankly told. 

Through it all, a corner of his mind stayed sane enough to 
observe and note and remember what was happening to him, 
most as if it were the experience of another person, a marvel- 
usly intimate comrade whose every thought and feeling he knew. 
The disorder and anguish of this comrade’s mind was his own great 
disaster. I do not mean by this that I believe in the unproved 
theory of dual or multiple personality. I mean only that the narra- 
tive of Mr. Beers has distinctly this dramatic quality in it, and 
that even when the control of the insane spirit was most absolute 
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the nape of eocaping from it did not antianny die, — obscured, 
pages which are tragic, but it is not at all a morbid or a hada’ 
book. On the contrary, it is hopeful and stimulating. 

I was re-reading, last summer, Charles Reade’s “Hard Cash,” 
It gives a graphic picture of the abuses i in private lunatic asylums 
in England sixty years ago. But Mr. Beers’ s story of “A Mind Tha 
Found Itself” seems to me even more interesting and rew arding 
It is better written. It is fact, not fiction. It comes closer to oy 
own times. It appeals to the reason as well as to the emotions anj 
gives that kind of pleasure which we feel in seeing a case well 
stated and a practical conclusion clearly and convincingly draw, 
It is something more than an argument for mental hygiene. It is 
remarkable human story admirably told in language vivid yet 
restrained. For these reasons it seems to me a permanent contribu. 
tion to the literature of reality. 

Henry van Dykte, 

Princeton. 


ENGLISH CRITICS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


Lire AND Letters, dy J. C. Squire, George H. Doran Co. 

Tuus To Revisit, dy Forpv Mapox Huerrer, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Uses or Diversity, 4y G. K. CHesterton, Dodd Mead & ( 

Tue Art or Letters, dy Ropert Lynn, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Essays on Books, dy A. Ctutron-Brock, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Essays SPECULATIVE AND PouiticaL, dy ARTHUR JAMEs Batrovr, 
George H. Doran Co. 

OutsPoKEN Essays, dy Witt1aM Ratpu Ince, Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE first impression of the group of books before us is inspiriting 
Humor and the keen savoring of beauty and excellence have not 
passed with the old world; and what interested our fathers inter- 
ests us still. The race may be on the verge of strange experiences 
which will give a new content to letters, but nothing of the kind 1s 
hinted here. Through wars, famines, revolutions, there is a tr 
umphant continuity to the life of the mind. 

Many of these essays reflect outstanding literary events of the 
last dozen years. Dickens has a centenary; several people have 
things, which they rightly think worth preserving, to say about 


him. A new Life of Keats inspires discussion. Someone has the 
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red, He happy thought of publishing an anthology from Donne’s sermons; 

any ME the occasion is seized to write delightfully about that evasive and 
arresting genius. Mr. Clutton-Brock, rather curiously, is the one 
person to devote a study to a great poet who is now “suspected by 


sh.” ME the old and neglected by the young,” and he gives us a new per- 
ums {ception that currents of thought as well as emotion run strong 
‘hat MEE beneath the surface glimmer of Swinburne’s foamy words. 


ing It would be pleasant to discuss what every one of these clever 
our ME men is saying about everybody else; but we must not fall into that 


anj Je temptation, lest our echoes indeed “roll from soul to soul, and 
well MME crow forever and forever.” The essays, as has been indicated, are 
wo, ME largely book reviews. Old authors are not forgotten: Bunyan, 


Pepys, Johnson, Swift, Young of the “Night Thoughts,” Campion, 
Cowper, find twentieth-century brothers of the craft talking about 
them with zest and charm. But the great Victorians are the leading 
characters, and the tone towards them is less derogatory than ten 
years ago. A few figures of later emergence, notably Hudson and 
Conrad, claim general attention, and take their place modestly 
among the giants. The ultra-moderns are not so much considered; 
ly Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, revisiting ruefully the England 
before the war, writes with sprightly hyper-seriousness of Mr. 
Ezra Pound. 
If it is fair to generalize on the basis of seven books, two things 
strike one about the intellectual interests of the English. First, 
they are sound; the old values and the best traditions hold their 
wn. Second, they are provincial. An occasional European comes 
Co. en for comment. Mr. Squire writes unsympathetically of Anatole 
France, and agreeably of Rabelais — in an old English translation. 
Chesterton has generous praise for Rostand, and Clutton-Brock is 
in the intimacy of the great Russians. Mr. Hueffer is even aware 
hat “the main literary stream of the world for a hundred years 
has lowed through France alone.” But that is all. Taken as a whole, 
the volumes give virtually no indication of progress towards an 
international mind. Literary England is in all simplicity sufficient 
to herself. Should the League of Nations grow less phantasmal, 
the @® would critical literature in a few generations look naturally to 
ave wider horizons? 
But the quality of these men is more important than their sub- 
the ™ jects. Do they maintain the standard of English criticism? One 
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need not hesitate to answer, Yes. Arnold would like Cluttop. 
Brock; the shade of Swift nods approval to the disillusioned sty|, 
of Dean Inge; Hutton, Bagehot, Dowden — the serious, able m 

who did so much to shape and steady Victorian opinion — would 
recognize a worthy successor in a younger writer like Robert Lynd: 
Birrell and Andrew Lang would smile with Chesterton and Squire, 

The essay has lost nothing in lightness of touch. Here is Mr. 
Squire, who amuses himself and us by refusing to tell his Christig 
name. How cleverly he chats about all manner of pleasant topic; 
— now drawing attention to a little-known collection of Chinese 
stories, now defending split infinitives or the modest use of “one,” 
now flashing a swift if slender ray of light on Johnson, Mr. Asquith, 
or Jane Cave. Perhaps he has been a little over-thrifty in garnering 
his harvest; he has the least substance of any of these author 
Some of these casual little essays a deserved more than an 
ephemeral if honorable existence in “The London Mercury.” 
“One” feels the difference between adie work and real penetra. 
tion in comparing his article on Colvin’s Keats with that by Clut 
ton-Brock. But the book is fresh and honest, and whether we relish 
the wholesome fun poked at free verse or resent the distaste for 
Meredith, we can always like the nice feeling for style. “Life and 
Letters” is a slight book; but how agreeable to think that there are 
fortunate people who can take time to enjoy it! Such a book may 
even encourage the perishing claim of the rising generation t 
what our forefathers used to call elegant leisure. 

People instinctively turn to Mr. Chesterton for the most exhil- 
arating lightness of touch. As a man of letters he renders an in- 
mense service to his generation, though most Americans will agree 
that as a man of the platform he is disappointing. In “The Uses of 
Diversity” he shows all over again how effectively paradox, quip, 
and epigram can wear the livery of common sense and serve Its 

cause. G. K. C. au fond looks at life much as the “sober citizen’ 
does; he has the sanest and most temperate of convictions. 
“Domesticity, and Piety, and Patriotism” are, as he cheerfully 
tells us, the staple of his song. His stock in trade of ideas is exactly 
what makes men most prone to yawn: peasant- -proprietorship, 
woman’s place by the fireside, the necessity of religious dogma. 
But all these fine dull orthodoxies — nay, “‘Orthodoxy”’ itself — 
rejoice us at the touch of his wand by taking to coruscations and 
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-apers. To use his favorite adjective, they gain a “wild” attrac- 


I .\veness. And it is no small thing to stimulate youth to discover 


‘he romance and the call to adventure possessed by decorous and 
(miliar ways. For Chesterton’s readers, wide horizons suddenly 
~jrround minute phenomena; new relations flash on the delighted 
mind; and while we enjoy the refreshment of getting behind con- 
ventional assumptions, we are likely to laugh our way into the 
heart of very serious realities. 

“The Uses of Diversity” is a capital book excellently named. 
It is sad to think that a Chesterton can show signs of flagging 
energy like other mortals, yet such jeux d’esprit as the first essay, 
“On Seriousness,” or that “‘On Silver Goblets,” are slightly dis- 
quieting. But he never wrote better than in “The Yule Log and 
the Democracy,” or in the essay on Tennyson, where he pokes in- 
youth of the race. Although Dean Inge accuses him of being a sen- 
imentalist, no one says offhand more illuminating things. The 
essays furnish an excellent remedy for sentimental delusions; at 
the same time, they make us cognizant of the profound and 
pathetic emotions which can arise from the contemplation of 
lamp-posts. 

It is not vouchsafed to everyone to have the light touch; it is 
not vouchsafed to Mr. Robert Lynd. But he has what is perhaps 
more important: an excellent seriousness, an unaffected love of 
letters, and a personal relation to his subjects. His new book, “‘ The 
Art of Letters,” should be hailed with gratitude by all teachers of 
English literature, and promptly find its way into bibliographies 
and college libraries, taking its place beside standard works. Young 
minds like contemporary approaches, and they could seldom gain 
more intelligent access to an author than through such essays as 
those of Mr. Lynd on Pepys, Walpole, or Meredith. Mr. Lynd 
does not allow “a monstrous and unhealthy plant of tolerance,” 
to quote his own phrase in “The Critic as Destroyer,” to grow in 
his soul. He has a perfectly healthy power of disliking, which some- 
times betrays him, as in a slightly unfair treatment of Cowper. 
But as a rule he leads us to love lovely things worthily, and that is 
the best service a critic can render. The mature reader can profit 


s cven more than students from this keen, sensitive criticism. 


Mr. Clutton-Brock somehow conveys the impression of being 
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the best-read man among these writers. He has read notonly Widely 
but deeply. He has power of penetration to the spiritually centr.| 
point. This power makes his criticism in the true sense creative. It 
is shown in the essay on “The Promise of Keats,” where he indi. 
cates conclusively the new orientation experienced by Keats's 
spirit, too late to affect his poetry, but not too late to quicken ney 
amaze at the fecundity and range of his genius. It is shown in the 

essays on Swinburne and Shakespeare. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s style 
is tranquil and suave. Here are no fireworks. But a gentle, sus. 
tained illumination makes these short essays, as all his writings, 

peculiarly grateful to the English mind. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock is a man “arrived.” He counts, in interpret. 
ing his generation to itself. He is a religious man, who cares for 
beauty for its own sake, and who values technique. The combina. 
tion gives him his assured place in the younger group of English 
writers. He is no “eccentric amateur,” but a man with a range of 
sympathy which can include Donne and Samuel Butler, and can 
discern the positive, the convinced, behind masks of cynicism or 
sensuality. In spite of a supreme feeling for spiritual values, he 
does not overdo an ethical stress; his liking goes out to the spon- 
taneous, the easy, the free. Shakespeare “must have lived more 
largely than Dante or Milton, must have wasted his time more, 
have been less fastidious with himself and with others.”’ Swinburne 
is Mr. Wells’s “wonderful visitor,” “like an angel of Florentine 
fifteenth-century art, impish and beautiful and the more beautiful 
because impish.” On these two worldlings, Mr. Clutton-Brock is at 
his best. This is only a little book, which gathers up brief occasional 
papers; but there is no chaff mixed with the grain, and every page 
has a sureness of touch and a personal quality which remove it 
from mere pleasant gossip and give it the freedom of the city of 
literature. 

The two most important books in the group deal not with 
literature but with life. Mr. Balfour and Dean Inge are outstan¢- 
ing figures not so much in the world of letters as in the political 
and religious world. 

Both men habitually wrest their positive convictions out of the 
very heart of negation. It might more truly be said that with them 
a long process of examination, involving rejection of the most easily 
accepted ideas, precedes conclusions. Reading them, one expects 
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the problem under discussion to be left with a hesitant question. 


Sometimes this happens; more often, doubt suddenly vanishes like 


, mist of morning, leaving clearly defined and limited convictions 


| in a sober but revealing light. 


“Constructive if provisional,” Mr. Balfour calls his thought; he 


proffers it ‘as an aid to optimism, not a reply to pessimism.” His 


cautious unillumined method imparts a sense of sober security. 


| He is never exhilarating; but he comes out on the side of the angels 


in the long run. His is the conservative mind, distrustful of all 
that is joyously adventurous and unvouched for. Sometimes his 
reader wonders if the Deities who guard the sanctuary of truth are 
not mischievously disposed to throw open their portals once in a 
while to inquirers of more buoyant audacity and more irresponsible 
temper. 

The last part of the book consists in political addresses and 
articles, dating from 1912. No pages in More’s “Utopia” are more 
vibrating than those in which Raphael Hythloday, leaning hard on 
his Plato, gives reasons for refusing to enter practical politics. 
How can a philosopher, Hythloday asks — talking over his shoul- 
der to Henry the Eighth, who was coaxing More to take office — 
how can a philosopher breathe freely in the courts of kings? How 
can he fail to be scouted when his idealism runs counter to the 
apparent advantage of his country? England has long enjoyed 
a philosopher among her statesmen, but the situation has not quite 
turned out as More expected. Mr. Balfour is the last man incon- 
veniently to intrude an impracticable idealism into the perplexed 


as one might perhaps expect; truth to tell, the political ideas in 
these essays are not very unlike the mental stock in trade of the 
man on the street. When politics are concerned, philosophers 
apparently think much like other people. One is shocked to say so, 
but there is something naif in these essays. Of course, they are 
lofty in tone, and they show sagacity; in 1912, Mr. Balfour fore- 
saw the German menace, and wrote of it in a German periodical 
with his usual courtesy and insight. But, reading his articles 
through the perspective of few but enlightening years, one does 
wish that a little more of the idealistic courage of the philosopher 
might be let loose in the courts of kings. 

ls it accident, or evidence of the natural British trend, that the 
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two strongest thinkers in this group are so conservative? Like Mr. 
Balfour, Dean Inge derives from Burke rather than from Roys. 
seau; though, as has been hinted, there is a strain of Swift in his 

ancestry. Both men are equally apt in tearing off beguiling dis. 
guises and revealing the fallacious elements in novel or Popular 
thought. In times like ours, of quick experiment and daring cha: ge, 
such thinkers are of steadying value. Liberals need to be pulled up 
sharp with the realization that their pet shibboleths are as feeble 

as those of the other fellow; and the most romantic radical, though 
his convictions be pricked till they collapse, can savor to his 
advantage the dry integrity of Dean Inge no less than the sad 
cautiousness of Mr. Balfour. 

Dean Inge’s attitude can best be gathered from his first essay, 
“Our Present Discontents,” which serves the volume both as sum. 
mary and as introduction. In the earlier pages, Swift is to the fore, 
A scrupulous effort to state the case for democracy leads to a 
cogent and well-analyzed indictment. It is an indictmen: which 
deserves close study, but it might impress the reader more if 
pungent phrases betraying strong prejudices were less frequent. 
The Dean remarks that “It is not necessary or just to bring railing 
accusations against any class as a body”; but he hates the labor 
movement too much to allow him to follow his own counsel. Spicy 
recurrent attacks are made upon that personage of straw, “the 
working man.” “The working man has no respect for either 
democracy or liberty; his whole interest is in transferring the 
wealth of the majority to his own pocket.” “As compared with the 
insane doctrines now in favor with the working man, the old 
political economy was sound and sensible.” Distaste for “those 
sentimentalists,” the friends of labor, is equally pronounced. Other 
objects of aversion are the Roman Catholic Church, “the myth of 
progress,” of which “precious law” “‘nature knows nothing,” and 
the German nation. Since his book was written Dean Inge has, 
however, publicly regretted the attitude towards Germany ex- 
pressed therein. He has acknowledged that he was carried away 
during the war by the general English conceptions; and he now 
recognizes with Christian sincerity the joint responsibility of all 
nations for the horror which fell on the world. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the book is made up of 


condemnations. This modern Swift is a disciple of Plotinus and the 
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neo-Platonists! The elder Dean never would have written a volume 

» Christian mysticism. Vital convictions may exist beneath the 
arid surface of “Gulliver’s Travels,” or “A Modest Proposal”; 
but it is hard to dig down to them. The springs of faith lie nearer 
the surface in the later Dean. He is a genuine and able thinker; 
and the upshot of his thought is to reaffirm the solid foundations of 
pure Christianity. Whether he writes on Cardinal Newman, or on 
“Institutionalism and Mysticism,” or on “The Future of the Eng- 
lish Race,” he has the same firm assurance that the one ultimate 
hope for humanity is in an emancipating “‘transvaluation of 
values” which Christianity alone is competent to effect: and which, 
for the individual if not for the body politic, it will continue to 
effect. 

Speaking of spiritualism, three of these men discuss psychic 
interests. Balfour, in a presidential address twenty-five years ago 
to the Society of Psychical Research, is the most sympathetic of 
the three. He is aware of the fascinating possibility that we may 
catch vibrations from embryonic senses, and glimpses of realities 
from a super-sensual world. Chesterton is delectable in pensively 
dissecting the remarks of the spirits at their presumable best, and 
concluding sharply: “I do not desire their further acquaintance.” 
But it is Dean Inge who, from the Christian point of view, gets 
deepest into the subject, as he points out that the modern craze of 
psychic curiosity “proves that the Christian hope of immortality 
burns very dimly among us,” and that “the longing for survival 
and the anxious search for evidence which may satisfy it have 
undoubtedly the effect of binding us to earth and earthly condi- 
tions; they come between us and faith in true immortality.” In 
this essay, “Survival and Immortality,” as in the preceding one, 
“The Indictment against Christianity,” Dean Inge proves himself 
to be in profound ways “‘a friend and aider of those who would 
live in the Spirit.” Relentless towards all cheap delusions, and 
towards some beliefs neither delusive nor cheap, he would seem to 
afford scant comfort to a disillusioned generation. But the clear 
Christian idealism of his thought at its depths is competent to 
strengthen and sustain. 

Indeed, this fragmentary chat on a group of unusually vital 
books may end, as it began, on a note of cheer. Easy-going Vic- 
torian agnosticism, scientific materialism, are obsolete: hardly a 
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trace of them survives in either the men of letters, the philosopher 
or the dean. Twentieth-century minds move again in a world of 
mystery. It is a tragic world, shaken by catastrophe, uncertain 
about its future, hesitant how to advance; but it is a world where 
ancient sanctities have triumphantly survived tremendous shocks. 
and, better still, a world in which faith begins to know a grea: 
renascence. 
Vipa D. Scupper. 
Wellesley College. 


WHAT IS MIND? 


Tue Anatysis or Minn, 4y Bertrand Russet, Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Russe t cannot help being interesting, challenging, provok- 
ing, whatever the subject of his discourse. Even if he is often 
wayward and over-ingenious, he never fails to be original. He has 
that most inestimable gift of the born teacher: he communicates 
his own joy of thinking, his own keen zest of discovery, to his 
readers. To all jaded professors he is a priceless boon: he gives 
them something fresh to lecture about. 

It had long been obvious to all students of Mr. Russell’s philo- 
sophical writings that, sooner or later, he would be attracted to 
the study of mind. Tantalizing rumors reached us of more than a 
flirtation on his part with the tenets of behaviorism. At last the 
secret is out. Behaviorism has not wholly captured Mr. Russell, 
but neither has any other recognized school of psychology. In- 
stead, Mr. Russell has invented a psychology all his own. 

As a contribution to the analysis of mind the book is extremely 
curious. Mr. Russell is sincerely anxious to be “empirical,” but 
his love of weaving ingenious theories is too strong. What he really 
analyzes is not so much the mind, as theories about the mind; 
and his own most striking theories are, one suspects, not so much 
moulded upon the facts of mental life, as made up to fit into the 
pattern of Mr. Russell’s general philosophy. His main interest lies 
in the attempt to reconcile the materialistic, that is, physiological 
or behaviorist, tendency in recent psychology with the anti-mate- 
rialistic tendency in recent physics — to perform, as one might 
put it, for mind the sort of reconstruction which Whitehead has 
tried to perform for physical nature. The result is a treatise 
which, whilst full of good points for the psychologist, is yet deter- 
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~ined fundamentally by Mr. Russell’s philosophy of physics, by 
his theory of knowledge, and by his metaphysics. 
“To take the most fundamental point at once: the “stuff” of 
which the world, according to Mr. Russell, is composed, is sensa- 
; and images (with their properties and relations, of course). 
This statement may sound as if Mr. Russell’s philosophy were a 
ecies of idealism. But it is not. For sensations and images are 
sot, in his view, mental but “neutral” — neutral, that is, to the 
~ between mind and matter. They are more fundamental 
mg mind or matter, which are both “logical constructions” 
up out of this neutral world stuff. More accurately: it is 
sensations only which belong both to matter and to mind, both 
to physics and to psychology. They are the meeting point of 
matter and mind. A “piece of matter,” or physical body, is com- 
nosed of the colors, sounds, touch-data, and other sensations, 
which we ordinarily call its qualities. A mind is composed of the 
colors, etc., which we ordinarily say it perceives. Thus, so far as 
gnsations are concerned, both matter and mind are made up of 
the same stuff; only the principles of grouping, or classifying, the 
tems of the sensation-stuff differ. Physics and psychology have 
Liff ferent causal laws, as Mr. Russell puts it. More particularly, in 
mind we find mnemic causation: present experience is determined 
not ( wir by present stimulus, but also by past experience. With 
this is connected a further difference: minds are composed, not 
only of sensations, but also of images, which are survivals of sensa- 
tions by mnemic causation, and which do not enter into the com- 
position of matter. Lastly, in mind is found a variety of feelings 
feelings of familiarity, of pastness, of assent, of expectation, and 
son), all of which can be analyzed into sensations. So at least Mr. 
Russell claims, whilst acknowledging his inability to perform the 
analysis. The same claim covers emotions and volitions. Pain, so 
far as it is not a sensation, and pleasure — renamed respectively 
“discomfort” and “satisfaction’” — become properties of sensa- 
ns. “ Desire” is denied by Mr. Russell to be an actual constitu- 
ent of mind. It is for him a fiction, a “law” for the brief descrip- 
ton of those mental processes (“‘behavior-cycles”) which begin 
with discomfort and end in satisfaction. The state of things which 
brings satisfaction is said to be the “object of desire.” In this way 
Mr. Russell rejects the traditional classification of mental elements 
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under the three heads of cognition, feeling, and conation, anj 
claims to have nothing left but sensations and images. 

It will be readily seen from this summary how little of a behay. 
iorist Mr. Russell is at bottom, in spite of many expressions o 
sympathy with the behavioristic tendency throughout his pages, 
He differs from a behaviorist, like John W atson, not only i in his 
insistence on the reality of images and of “ meaning,” both of 
which Watson denies, but also in his defense of introspection, 
Indeed, it is obvious that a theory which makes mind a Jogica| 
construct of sensations and images rests fundamentally on intro. 
spection, not on external observation, and has no real affinity 
with a theory like Watson’s, which would substitute for the analy. 
sis of mind the analysis of behavior as viewed by an outside 
spectator. In fact, the root trouble with behaviorism is, for Mr 
Russell, its failure to recognize that the bodies which it studies 
are in reality nothing but logical constructs of sensations. It 
suffers from a faulty philosophy of physics. 

The point on which Mr. Russell comes nearest to the behavior. 
ists concerns the treatment of “consciousness.”” For traditional 
psychology, consciousness is the fundamentai characteristic of 
mind. For the behaviorists there is no such thing. Mr. Russel! 
does not go quite so far, but he holds that consciousness, so far 
from being essential to mind, is “a trivial and unimportant out- 
come of linguistic habits.” This means that there need be, and is, 
no consciousress, as a rule, of the sensations and images which 
compose a mind, and that to be conscious is merely to put exper- 
ences into words. Consciousness is always of something — it con- 
sists in the presence of words or images which have “ meaning.’ 
In the absence of mental contents functioning as signs there 1s no 
consciousness. It follows that the “unconscious” of the psyche- 
analysts is the normal condition of mind, and not an artificd 
product formed by the extrusion of elements from consciousness 

Even this bare outline of some of the most striking portions of 
Mr. Russell’s argument will show how revolutionary his theores 
are. Add that anything like a substantial soul or self ape 
under his analysis as completely as does activity or will, and the 
devastating consequences of his theories for morals, politics, rel 
gion, become obvious. But, then, as Mr. Russell sweetly says 

“moral considerations are the worst enemy of the scientific spit! 
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Still, one cannot help wondering whether an analysis can really 
have touched the essence of mind which gives us so little help as 
Mr. Russell’s does towards understanding, let alone controlling or 
siding, the behavior of human beings towards each other, or the 
processes by which civilization has been, and is being built up. 
And when we are told that mind is a “logical construct,” we can- 
not help wondering who, or what, does the constructing, and why; 
and whether the agent in all constructing is not “mind” in some 
deeper sense than any which Mr. Russell has analyzed. In short, 
the deepest impression which Mr. Russell’s book leaves on the 
reader is that of its infinite remoteness from concrete minds and 
their actual achievements in the world. At the delightful game of 
spinning fine theories according to rules of his own devising he is 
a past-master, but theories are, to use William James’s terms, 
“thick” or “thin” according to the thinker’s grasp of reality in 
its concreteness. Measured by this standard, Mr. Russell’s theo- 
ries are thin. 

R. F. Atrrep Hoernté. 

Armstrong College, England. 


THE JACKET, THE PREFACE, AND THE BOOK 
Tue AMERICAN Nove, dy Cart Van Doren, Macmillan Co. 


Tue jacket, the preface, and the book: and these three are not one. 
Professor Van Doren may not be directly responsible for the 
jacket, he may even be mildly permissive or actively negligent. 
To make the jacket fit, exception must at once be taken to certain 
of its statements which are not only singularly infelicitous, but 
commit Professor Van Doren to methods and suggest his use of 
principles that he disavows in the preface. In brief, the book does 
not “link” “‘new writers with their forerunners,” except by very 
simple verbal classifications and title lists, nor does it trace any 
“development” whatever of a scientific sort. It is not “complete as 
to contents,” nor “penetrating in its analysis of works and men.” 
Above all, it does not disclose “the thought or weakness of the 
many lesser men and women.”’ I should think Professor Van Doren 
would pray to be delivered from the body of this jacket! 
Professor Van Doren’s preface is both impressive and puzzling. 
It practically apologizes for not offering a “too exact” definition 
of the novel, but takes refuge in “a record of the national imagina- 
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tion as exhibited in the progress of native fiction.” How much 
better off is the young seeker for information or the aged reader 

of books with the “national imagination,” or the thing that may 
be, or may not be, fiction, the result that may be reaction or prog. 
ress or catastrophe, than he was when he thought he knew , 
novel after reading it? His bewilderment is not helped when he 
reads: “This particular study, however, has had to be limited 
long prose narration in which the element of fact is on the whole 
less than the element of fiction.” Professor Van Doren tosses from 
sentence to sentence, and from half or quarter century to a famous 
name or well-known date, phrases that suggest the inserts of the 
moving-picture drama — “energetic school” — “their fashion” 
— “clear, profound, original note” — “dominant mode of local 
color’ — “native materials in native ways” — “doctrines of 
creatism”’ — “tendency of naturalism now current.” A preface 
may have eased the literary conscience of the author, but like 
many another it should be read after the book not before, a 
possibly most prefaces are so written. 

The book is not after the Miltonic fashion, in which the life 
blood of a man pulses; rather it is after the modern mode, priding 
itself on “development” and employing accretion — curiously 
close to what the despised Victorians called compilation. Professor 
Van Doren compiles from himself, but the traces of clippers, paste, 
and reprint are everywhere clear. The reader trained in the ranks 
of followers of Darwin and Huxley wonders why the use of “mat- 
ter” as a factor in the literary problem of the writers in the 
United States was so soon and so completely dropped. Darwin 
recorded his indebtedness to what he called “fool experiments” 
in arriving at trustworthy conclusions and real values. Why does 
Professor Van Doren use “‘success”’ as a test and in certain cases 
challenge it in favor of his own opinion? Under the heading “the 
eighties and their kin” and the sub-head “varied types’’ occurs 
one of Mr. Van Doren’s paragraph heaps of titles, authors, and 
dates. Misery never brought together stranger bedfellows than are 
these. After reflection on the actual work represented, one 1s 
forced to say, “Of course, many men of many minds” — but the 
question is, Do men’s minds, however, differ in kind or only in 
degree from age to age — and how do the similar kinds of minc 
in men stand related from the point of view of the competent 
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eudent? Because it seems that Professor Van Doren has been 
: ereeee to his own purpose and not because I wish to hold him 
- ee for making a different book from the one that he 

dertook, I must insist that what he calls “the unpartisan and 
bist orical character of the book”’ does not relieve him from the 
duty of analysis and comparison. Historically, Henry Harland’s 
work is not significant from the point of view of his really 
successful novel but from what might be considered some of his 
fool experiments. The total absence of the color and race 
question, as matter, gives the reader who remembers Anna 
Dickinson and Rebecca Harding Davis pause. Sarah Josepha 
Hale, from four or five points of view, is quite essential to the pur- 
pose of this book. How Joseph Hergesheimer and James Branch 
Cabell and Theodore Dreiser are to be made to appear anything 
but monstrous births arising out of America, as some English 
critics consider them, without admitting their kinship to the un- 
mentioned Elizabeth Stoddard and Harriet Prescott Spofford is 
the greatest puzzle of all. 

As a book of reference, the bibliographical notes are very con- 
venient, although, again, the principle governing emphasis and 
xclusion is obscure. 

Mary A. Jorpan. 

Andover. 


THE WORLD AND THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


Tue New Wor tp, dy [satan Bowman, World Book Co. 

Human TRAITS AND THEIR SociAL SiGNiFICANCE, 4y IRwin EpMan, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Human Beuavior, by Stewart Paton, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Soca. Decay AND REGENERATION, dy R. Austin FREEMAN, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Tue Direction oF Human Evo.ution, dy Epwin Grant Conkiin, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue TREND OF THE Race, dy S. J. Hotmes, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Ir is sinevitaie that all these books take some account of the recent 
rid upheaval. Bowman’s is the direct result of his close connec- 

tion + the Paris peace-making operations, and Edman’s is 
‘voked by changes in the Columbia curriculum which, we under- 
nd developed out of the War Aims courses of the S.A.T.C. 
Hol imes and Conklin, in their endeavors to forecast, have had to 
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take into account the last great happenings. And the rest of these 
authors have an eye to the war and its immediate sequels. It js 
interesting also to note that most of them are not social scientist: 
by profession. The fact is that the war has focussed attention upon 
three main groups of studies: the chemical sciences, the engineering 
sciences, and the social sciences. All of these seem to have come a 
special test and to have met it in such manner as to draw to them. 
selves an interest not existing before. Social questions are much to 
the fore. The biologist, in particular, seems to be anxious to devel 
the social bearings of his discipline. Nothing could be better fo 
general enlightenment. It is high time for scholars to abjure nar. 
row specialization — that species of ascetic self-torture belonging 
to the cult of the Teutonic fetish — and both see and teach that all 
knowledge is one. 

It is a pity to dismiss a book like Bowman’s with a brief char. 
acterization; but there 1s little else to do except to reproduce it in 
toto. No one has had a better chance to know what he is talking 
about, and the chance could have gone to no better man. An 
exuberance of well-arranged facts, over two hundred clear and 
pertinent maps, lucid writing, large and attractive print, a strong 
hand in cool control of its materials — these are the salient quali- 
ties of a work which everyone who wants to be instructed concern- 
ing the basic political issues of this generation ought to read and 
have at hand for reference. 

Edman is interested in presenting, primarily to Columbia fresh- 
men in the “Contemporary Civilization” course, but also to the 
general reader, ‘“‘a bird’s-eye view of the processes of human 
nature, from man’s simple inborn impulses and needs to the most 
complete fulfilment of these in the deliberate activities of religion, 
art, science, and morals.” Perhaps it is too much to hope that there 
can be given in one book, or in any number of them, “a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of human nature and a sense of the possibili- 
ties and limits these give to human enterprise.” In some sense, a 
book like this stands or falls with the success or failure of an at- 
tempt to give the student, early in his course, his general bearings 
in the world of men. Widened horizons and deepened background 
are distressingly needful, but the reviewer does not see them sub- 
served effectually by the text before him. It is condensed; there 
are few waste sentences; it is clearly written. It is a very creditable 
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-rformance for a young man, or, for that matter, for any man. 
But it takes a species of genius, like that of Huxley, to succeed in 
xposition of this sort —a sort of universality of interest and 
acquisition. If the author had set out to do less, he might have 

ne more. If he had offered a conspectus of psychological and 
phi ilosophical matters only, without trying to tell how it is about 
so many social habitudes and institutions, it seems that he would 
have been adhering more closely to a presentation of what he and 
his sponsors actually know. 

Dr. Paton has written a big, attractively printed book, on evolu- 
tionary lines, which emphasizes the need of the study of tempera- 
vent and character. It is not alone the nervous system that must 
be assessed, but also the personality. . Suppose that fifty years ago 
the disruptive forces latent in egotism, in that peculiar form of 
docility and subservience cultivated by the Germans, had been 
recognized as fully as to-day as harbingers of a national madness; 
suppose also that the attention of the entire world had been 
directed to the dangerous currents flowing beneath the surface of 
the personality itself, is it not at least conceivable that control 
comparable to that achieved in handling and preventing conta- 
gious diseases might have limited the spread of collective deliria? 
Germany has furnished a tragic example of the futility of estimat- 
ing the progress of civilization by intellectual achievements alone.” 
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Iris the task of the technical journals to criticise the body of this 
work, but the social scientist cannot fail to see in it a response to 
the needs of the time by an author who is able to draw upon wide 
knowledge and to reach his results with the serious calmness of the 
seasoned scientist. 

Freeman’s “Social Decay and Regeneration” is a mixture of 
satisfaction and disappointment. He has, as Havelock Ellis, who 
joyously introduces him, remarks, “‘a singularly wide, varied, and 
precise acquaintance with the phenomena of our social life.’’ He 
makes a good case for his contention that “the Social Organism 
he has no doubt that society is that] is in an unsatisfactory state.” 
The Power Machine is the heavy villain, and there are “‘ four social 
anti-bodies,” namely, mechanism, collectivism, over-population, 
and the survival and relative increase of the unfit. Eugenics, both 
ciminative and constructive, is inadequate to meet present condi- 

ns. So far the author is cool and serene, though gloomy. But 
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now the god begins to ride him and he bursts out of character wis 
his own scheme of “voluntary segregation of the fit.” There ic » 
be a League to that end, the outline of which is sketched in is 
detail. The scheme is possible and desirable, but the opportunity 
is passing, on the one hand, of avoiding racial decay and annihil;. 
tion, and on the other, of attaining “‘a goal of racial perfection an; 
nobility the splendor of which it is beyond our powers to conceive.” 
It is just that. A dithyrambic finale about how “‘over the crest 9) 
the hill the Promised Land stretches away to the far horizoy 
smiling in eternal sunshine” should not be allowed to prejudice the 
reader against the really solid and keen observations in the body of 
the book. 

No one who is informed now argues for the truth of the general 
theory of organic evolution; for, as Conklin says, “the day for thi 
is passed.”” But both Conklin and Holmes are for ascertaining the 
direction in which things are moving, as respects human evolution, 
The two books — “The Direction of Human Evolution” and 
“The Trend of the Race” — form a contrast in method: Conklin 
follows Darwin’s unfortunate lead in the “‘ Descent of Man,” by 
guessing and theorizing vaguely, analogically, and high-mindedly 
about social matters, after he has performed a masterly exposition 
of what lies within his own range of study; while Holmes shows no 
deviation from his straight, though by no means narrow, path. 
The result is that Conklin has written an interesting book, and 
Holmes an outstanding one. 

In his section on the “Paths and Possibilities of Human Evolu- 
tion,” Conklin leaves little to be desired; his conclusion that 
human evolution has reached the stage where it is social rather 
than organic is indisputable, and is reached through a series of 
chapters which are damaged only by foreshadowings of positions 
which the author means to take in his discussion of “Evolution 
and Democracy” and “Evolution and Religion.” The impression 
sometimes is as of one who has become uneasy and strives to re- 
assure himself as to the relevancy of the latter parts of his book t 
the former. For the parts on democracy and on religion do not 
seem to the reviewer to be connected with what goes before by any 
evident and inevitable bond, any more than are the fourth anc 
fifth chapters of the “ Descent of Man” with those which precede. 
Conklin feels strongly about democracy. It does not appear that he 
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is is especially clear as to all the social concepts which he handles in 
bis connection; but he has his opinions; and it strikes the reviewer 
‘hat these have been less a development of a mind biologically 


operating, and therefore so thinking, than of a mind so thinking 


and seeking biological justification therefor. I do not for a second 
estion the absolute candor of the author; it is evident on every 
age. But I believe he underestimates the difficulties and complexi- 
ties of society’s life and has not studied it enough. He will analyze 
awhile and get himself into some impasse familiar to the social 
scientist, and then fall back upon general considerations, with a 
biological tinge to them, that prove nothing. 

The part on religion is a suggestive production; but it seems to 
be about as good read by itself as in the light of Part I. In this 

y, though less than in the one on democracy, there is too much 
of the “should” and “ought” and “must.” When these words 
begin to appear, the author has arrived in the purlieus of exhorta- 
tion, which is the mode sometimes taken by excellent feeling at the 
end of its tether of knowledge. There is no question that life would 
be more satisfactory if people would only do what high-minded 
gentlemen like Professor Conklin want them to do. But what is the 
use in reiterating that “society should see to it that every indi- 
vidual is given the chance to bring out the best that is in him”; 
or that our remedy lies in providing that “the people as a whole 
shall be educated so as to appreciate the difference between evi- 
lence and emotion, science and sentiment”’? It requires no basis in 
biology to preach such counsels of perfection. 

It is because he avoids all such sterile generalities and because he 
sticks to the scientific givings of such facts as he has that Holmes 
has done something very useful to the student of society. He has 
not involved himself in biologic analogies nor does he seek to sup- 
port his opinions on matters pretty well out of his special field by 
more or less far-fetched resemblances of things social to things 
biological. He has caught the point, which Conklin virtually 
asseverates but does notlive up to in practice, that evolution enters 
upon a somewhat different mode when it invades the social field. 
Une example may stand for many. When the reviewer began to 
read the chapter on “ Natural Selection in Man,” he was curious 
to ee out what the author would have to say upon a topic that 

1s been treated analogically, hysterically, and otherwise by a 
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number of writers; but, true to form, Holmes fastens upon the 
selective action of various diseases, considers the data germane to 
that topic, and then quits. He remains consistently a biologist o; 
zodlogist, content to go as far as the facts which he is competent to 
interpret go, and succeeds in being highly illuminative from star 
to finish. He does not fray out into a futile fringe at the end. |; 
seems that he is one of the rare scholars who understand that “iy 
der Beschrankung zeiget sich der Meister.” 

The fact is that, for this and other reasons, Holmes inspires con. 
fidence. That is saying a great deal for him. One does not feel sur- 
prised to learn that his readings have been so extensive that his 
bibliography is reserved for an additional volume. His book gives 
the impression of a background of unobtrusive erudition which 
does not need to be flaunted and out of which the author has 
emerged without losing his bearings. His pages are the sort that 
one wants to cut up and have on his lecture-notes. I do not know 
that anything better can be said by way of witnessing to usefulness. 

It is significant of his attitude that Holmes, even in his “Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” confines his vocabulary to “is” and “can,” 
to the virtual elimination of the “should,” “‘ought,” and “ must.” 
There is scarcely any prophecy. The “‘Trend of the Race” is to be 
made out by modest inference from concrete and established facts 
concerning existing conditions and their evolution, rather than 
from intuitions and aspirations. There are menacing evils, chiefly 
connected with the lack of “‘a sense of responsibility for the heredi- 
tary qualities of future generations”; and the only remedy is edv- 
cation. But there is no illusion as to the difficulties, and no royal 
road to felicity. The book ends with a question. “‘ The race has its 
fate in its own hands to make or to mar. Will it ever take itself in 
hand and shape its own destiny?” This question is “up to” the 
social scientist. It may be that he can never answer it, but 
whatever chance he has to do so must come as the result of solid 
contributions such as the one before us, plus equally trustworthy 
studies of the same character in his own field. 

A. G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 
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OHN JAY CHAPMAN, whose Life of Garrison is reviewed by 

Owen Wister in this number, is the author of this reply to Mr. 

Belloc’s article in the January YALE Review, which has cre- 
ated wide discussion: 

The most specific danger that hangs above intellect in the United 
States is our inability to talk clearly, openly, and seriously about sensi- 
ve subjects. It is therefore a true public service when THe Yate Review 
oublishes a straight-hitting article on the Catholic question. Written as 
it is by a European, Hilaire Belloc, it contains a breath of fresh air from 
foreign shores. Mr. Belloc warns us that he speaks only for himself and 
that no ecclesiastical authorities are to be held responsible for his views. 
| may make the same avowal in commenting on his article. But first I will 
juote a passage or two from it for the benefit of those who have not read 
it. Mr. Belloc says that: 

“To discuss the latest phase of this protean reaction against civiliza- 
tion and reason — against the traditional sense of our great culture 
and to examine its particular affirmations in the story of man, we must 
give ita name. That is not easy, because it is not succinct. It sprawls. It 
isalmost as difficult to give the present phase of the reaction the bound- 
aries of a name as it is to fix the limits of a mist in windy weather. But a 
name it must have if we are to take it up and deal with it. Let us give it 
the name it loves to give itself and call it Modern Thought.” 

There follows an analysis of modern thought, by which is meant the 
Anglican controversies of fifty years ago, as to the age of the earth, 
natural selection, the authority of Protestant Churches, the origin of 
religious feeling, the Claims of Science, etc. These controversies Mr. 
Belloc sums up as follows: 

“This leads me to a conclusion. Far the most important part of the 
whole Farrago is the statement and implication upon our religion, the 
soul of our civilization. Tere our opponent exhibits to the full the worst 
‘the characters I have noted (4 and 5), his gross provincialism, his igno- 
rance of what it is that he is attacking — with all the wretched sequel of 
vad temper and personal abuse when he discovers our strength. He thinks 
ne is attacking the suburban Bible Christianity of his boyhood — for it 
was all he knew of culture. He finds himself engaged with something very 
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different, the majestic power of the Catholic Church. He has to meet, no: 
a silly reliance upon the verbal accuracy of a translation which he was 
once taught to adore like an idol, but the profound philosophy of Chris. 
tendom. No wonder that he recoils. No wonder he complains. It js as 
though a man had thought to strike through paper with his fist and with. 
drew it, bleeding, from granite. . . . 

“Outside the Faith are two things, puerilities and despairs. The ¢ 
spairs are discovered in action, especially the action of the strong. The 
puerilities are discovered in speculation. And Modern Thought is am ng 
the puerilities.” 

Mr. Belloc’s triumphant Q. E. D. is as follows: 

“The whole debate is on false issues created by our opponent’s ign 
rance of our position —and of his own. Our quarrel — the quarrel of the 

Catholic, who is the heir to and sustainer of civilized tradition, is not with 
our opponent’ s array of physical facts well proved, nor even with his sug. 
gestive collection of partial proofs, but with his attempts to philosoph pl 
wrongly about them. Our complaint is not of modern physical science — 
of which we were the creators and in which our work will always be t! oe 
most solid (because we are best trained to ¢hink) — but of ignorance ; 
stupidity in another sphere altogether: in the sphere of philosophy.” 

What crosses my mind as I close Mr. Belloc’s essay, is a wonder why he 
is devoting so much fine emotion to questions which agitated the vestries 
of England in 1870, when Tyndall and Huxley were poking Science at 
Religion, and all of us were young. Hardly anyone to-day is attacking 
the Roman Church with the weapons of Darwin; and those old contro- 
versies have become almost incomprehensible. Nowadays every Cath- 
olic is welcome to his or her faith. Indeed the doctrine of Redemption, 
cited by Mr. Belloc as the cornerstone of Catholicism, is also the corner- 
stone of half the Protestant churches. 

The objections to the Roman Church, upon which the Reformation was 
based and which still agitate the opponents of that Church, are not men- 
tioned by Mr. Belloc; yet the value of Mr. Belloc’s paper is that it wil 
tend to make people discuss them freely in private and in public. Thos 
objections, as it seems to me, are two, and I trust THE Yate Review wil 
allow me to state them with as much directness as it has allowed Mr. 
Belloc to speak. The first objection is practical: the Roman Catholic 
Church interferes in the political life of every nation and endeavors to 
turn its worshippers into the servants of a foreign power. The second ob- 
jection is spiritual: the discipline of the Roman Church is contrary to th 
teachings of Christ. It was the printing press that unseated the Roman 
Church in Germany and England, by spreading the Gospel. The scholars 
and writers — Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and others — who have t 
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-edit for the accomplishment (the odium or the glory, whichever it may 
he called) did no more than lead the people back to the New Testament; 
ind it is that book which has done the work. 


the Department of Geology at Bryn Mawr, criticises the 
structure of Mr. Belloc’s argument: 


Fie: another standpoint Dr. Malcolm H. Bissell, a member of 


Mr. Belloc’s “Thoughts on Modern Thought” is so sweeping and dog- 
matic in its assertions that I cannot refrain from commenting on it, 
especially as it seems to me that in spite of the presentation of two differ- 
ent points of view by Mr. Wells* and Mr. Belloc, the real issue has not 
been clearly stated. 

Mr. Belloc’s statement of the point of view of modern science is so 
totally inadequate and betrays such an amazing ignorance of the litera- 
ture of evolutionary philosophy that his whole argument leads nowhere. 
He brings thirteen indictments against what he is pleased to call “modern 

ught,” and then, with a truly naive simplicity, he commits almost 
every one of the same thirteen crimes in stating his own position. With- 
ut attempting to discuss the matter in detail, I should like to point out 
two fundamental facts which upset the whole structure of his argument. 

The first of these facts, and one which makes all discussion futile unless 
it be clearly understood, relates to the nature of faith. Belief of any kind, 
whether scientific or philosophical or religious, rests on faith. But there 
are two different kinds of faith. One kind, which may be called rational 
faith, is based on evidence or experience. Such is the faith on which sci- 

nce is built, and around which our daily lives unconsciously revolve. It is 
the kind of faith which leads us to expect the sun to rise to-morrow, and 
to speak of the constancy of natural law. The other kind of faith, which 
is spelled with a capital F, is based solely on the will to believe, without 
regard to evidence or experience. Even the most ardent advocates of this 
kind of faith apply it only in the field of religion, which they hold to be a 
thing apart from all other realms of human thought and experience, and 
consequently not answerable to law or logic. 

Mr. Belloc’s quarrel with modern science arises from the latter’s denial 
that religion is entitled to any such special reservation. He gives his whole 
case away when he states that “the position of the Church . . . reposes 
upon a revelation.” It is Faith with a capital F. Mr. Belloc refers, of 
course, to his own particular church. But what is an impartial truth- 
seeker to do when he sees the same claim of supernatural revelation put 
orward by a dozen other faiths in all parts of the world, each one of which 

*H. G. Wells, “History for Everybody” in the July Yare Review. 
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insists that it alone has the true revelation, and that all others are im. 
postors? He cannot but conclude that the whole difficulty arises from +. 
assumption by all of these churches that religion must go outside 
natural law for its inspiration. Nay, he becomes convinced that ¢ 
assumption must inevitably lead to confusion. We have only to folloy Mr 
Belloc’s own argument for a demonstration. 

It is quite evident that philosophical discussion based on the “ wil] ; 
believe,” and involving unquestioning acceptance of so-called specis| 
“revelations,” however satisfying to the emotions these may be, can have 
nothing in common with the principles and methods of science. The may 
who in his laboratory asserts that the laws of nature are immutable, anj 
in his religion asserts that they are set aside by prayer or by the will 
certain individuals designated to perform “miracles,” is no philosopher 
Either the laws of nature are immutable, or they are not; they cannot 
immutable on week-days and subject to miracles on Sundays. 

The second fact which makes Mr. Belloc’s case against modern science 
quite valueless, is his tacit assumption that the doctrine of evolution js 
the parent of atheism, and that evolutionary philosophy is destructive of 
all religion. Nothing but an amazing ignorance of what evolution is, and 
a surprising unfamiliarity with evolutionary literature, could permit such 
a view. Evolution itself has no more to do with religion than has radio. 
activity or the Law of Inverse Squares. It is true that some evolutionists 
are atheists, but so are some Republicans. While practically all scientists 
are agreed as to the fact of evolution, they differ greatly as to its manner 
of working and as to the philosophy to which it leads. If Mr. Belloc has 
read Haeckel, he has evidently not read Thomson; if he has read Weiss. 
mann, he does not seem to have heard of Fiske, and there is little evi. 
dence that he has read Darwin. There is probably almost as much 
diversity of religious opinion among evolutionists as there is among 
churchmen. For evolution is merely a process, a method, by which man 
and the world in which he lives have come to be what they are. It is the 
most familiar process in the world, and it is becoming increasingly ev'- 
dent from the advances of physical science that it is a universal process 
inorganic as well as organic. But it is a process only, and it has nothing to 
do with ultimate reality. Evolution can no more explain the origin of the 





universe than the Bessemer process can explain the origin of iron. Indee¢, 


evolution does not attempt to explain the ultimate origin of all things; 
cannot even explain itself. But it does explain the complexity of our wor 
to-day and something of the complexity of the universe beyond our world 

The time has passed when it is necessary or profitable to question the 


truth of evolution, and the religion that cannot accept this fact is in4 
hopeless position. And why, indeed, should any religion desire to question 
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++? Evolution is, as has been said, a process, and religion is not concerned 

with processes, but with ultimate realities. Evolution can account for 

an, but it cannot account for the Law that evolved man out of proto- 

slasm or protoplasm out of chemical elements. Science can never answer 

e final question, and evolution cannot begin with nothing. Why, then, 

\r. Belloc’s feverish haste to the defense of all things spiritual? Cannot 
his God create evolution as well as man? 


N answer to a point with reference to Japanese immigrants 
phones made by Professor Vernon Kellogg in THE YALE 
Review, Mr. J. P. Irish has sent us the following note from 
Oakland, California: 


Dr. Kellogg’s article on “Race and Americanism,” which appeared in 

the July issue, presents a new angle on the Japanese question, which, like 
ost of the discussion of that topic from the anti-Japanese side, has not 

sufficient foundation in fact. Dr. Kellogg writes: “One of the points of the 
problem of Japanese immigration, for example, which is not sufficiently 
obvious to many of us, especially to those of us not living on the Pacific 
Coast, is the marked difference in the quality of two types, which are 
really different biological strains, of the Japanese arrivals in America. For 

many generations the Samurai class have closely inbred, leaving the rest 
of the people to develop as a great group with distinctly inferior heredi- 
tary endowment. Most of the Japanese students, members of government 
missions, and successful business men who come to America, and who are 
almost the only Japanese seen by Americans not living on the Pacific 
Coast, belong to the Samurai class. But the great bulk of the Japanese 
immigrants settled in California and other Pacific Coast States, as labor- 
ers, servants, and little shop-keepers are of the coolie class. They are of a 
strain biologically different from and inferior to the Samurai. It is against 
these coming in swarms, to live in compact groups, racially and culturally 
aloof from the rest of the American population, that the Californians 
protest.” Thus Dr. Kellogg divides the Japanese people into two biologi- 
cal strains, the Samurai and the coolie. 

Now, the Samurai were the retainers of the feudal lords of Japan, as 
the knights-errant were the retainers of the feudal lords of Europe, when 
knighthood was in flower. The Samurai did no work, they did no business, 
honor forbade them to carry or handle money, and they would not even 
learn to count it. They constituted one-sixteenth of the population of 
Japan when the feudal system ended. They were then by law shorn of the 
special privileges of their class and merged with the mass of the people. 
Two generations have passed since then. Samurai as a class have disap- 
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peared. During the ages of feudalism they acquired, by practice and hered. 
ity, no business training, nor ability. The result is that modern Japan, 
industrially, financially, and socially has been created and is sustained 
by what Dr. Kellogg calls the coolie class. Not only that, but men of that 
class have administered the national government. Takahashi, the present 
Prime Minister, is one of Dr. Kellogg’s coolies. He came to California 
years ago and toiled here as a laborer, and now rules the third of the great 
group of world powers. Baron Okura, merchant prince and millionaire, 
another coolie, began life as a pedlar. Morimura, great merchant, algo 
began as a pedlar. Furuya, millionaire merchant, Asano, President of the 
T. K. K., Japan’s greatest steamship company, Ashio, millionaire and 
owner of the largest Japanese copper mines, and Mitsui the founder of 
the great Mitsui family, are all coolies. In fact, I think it safe to challenge 
Dr. Kellogg to name a fourth as many descendants of the Samurai, in 
Japan and this country, as I can name of his so-called coolies, who are the 
peers of the captains of industry of any race. 

Let us remember that every great business in this country and every 
great fortune had its foundation laid by exactly the same class of Ameri- 
cans as the Japanese coolies, so recently discovered by Dr. Kellogg. 

Come now to the facts about the Japanese in California. We have many 
financially strong Japanese business men, bankers, importers, and export. 
ers here, and amongst these I don’t know a single Samurai. Of course, the 
mass of our Japanese are farmers, and they are the most intelligent land 
workers we have. I have had contact with thousands of them. They are 
noted for honesty, clean living, and obedience to the law. Our State Board 
of Control, under order of the Governor, issued an anti-Japanese report. 
In that document complaint is made that American commission men, 
canners, packers, beet sugar factories, and bankers, prefer to extend credit 
to Japanese, because of their reliability. The report sums this fact up in 
this statement: 

“Farm advisers and others complain that American farmers, lessees, 
and intended growers, are not so liberally financed by the interests above 
named as are the Orientals, and especially the Japanese. Difficulty in 
borrowing funds for working capital is eliminating the Americans from 
competition with the Japanese.” 

Out of this issues but one conclusion, that the bulk of our Japanese 
immigrants represents the common people of that Empire; and like our 
common people they carry down through all generations the germ of 
genius, enterprise, industry, art, and energy. 








